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T  O 

PERCIVALL  POTT,  Esq; 

F.  R.  S. 

And  Surgeon  to  St  Bartholomew’s  IIoP 

pital,  London® 

Sir,. 

rTPHE  ext en five  practice  in  which  you 
-1  have  been  long  engaged,  and  the 
many  ufeful  improvements,  founded  on 
experience,  which  you  have  introduced 
into  Surgery,  delervedly  raife  you  to  an 
eminent  rank  in  your  profeffion. 

This  alone  would  induce  any  praclT 

J  1  f 

tioner  to  court  the  honour  of  your  pro- 
lection  to  Ins  flnt  publication.  But  1 
might  juftly  be  accufed  of  ingratitude,  if 
I  did  not  alio  fcize  this  occafion  of  pu¬ 
blicly  acknowledging  my  obligations  to 
you,  and  of  ex pr riling  my  grateful  fenfe 
of  the  advantages  which  I  enjoyed,  when 

A  I 


i  DEDICATION, 

I  had  an  opportunity,  not  only  of  obferv- 
ing  your  practice  in  Surgery,  but  of  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  the  principles 
and  opinions  by  which  it  was  directed. 

To  render  thefe  fentiments  of  my  re- 
fpect  and  gratitude  as  public  as  they  are 
fincere,  was  my  only  view  in  this  addrefs. 
To  fay  more,  or  to  affume  the  ufual  lan¬ 
guage  of  dedication,  would,  I  know,  be 
offenfive  to  you.  Permit  me  to  add,  that 
I  am,  with  great  refpeft, 

Sir, 

r 

Your  obliged. 

And  obedient  humble  fervant, 
Benjamin  Bell^ 

Edinburgh, 

March  3. 17780 
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SINCE  the  commencement  of  the  prefent 
century,  very  confiderable  improvements 
have  been  introduced,  both  in  Medicine  and  in 
Surgery.  The  latter,  particularly,  during  the 
courfe  of  this  period,  feems  to  have  been  enrich¬ 
ed  with  more  real  knowledge,  than  it  was  ever 
before  poffeffed  of. 

From  this  confideration,  it  may  poffibly  be 
alledged  by  fome,  that  nothing  new  can  now  be 
offered  on  the  fubjedt  of  Surgery,  and  therefore, 
that  any  farther  publication  in  that  line,  muft,  in 
fome  meafure,  be  fuperfluous.  Although  much, 
however,  has  been  wrote,  and  a  great  deal  of 
light  thrown  upon  the  principal  and  more  lead¬ 
ing  parts  of  Surgery,  yet  ftiil,  from  lefs  atten¬ 
tion  having  been  paid  to  fome  of  its  branches, 
there  are  many  chirufgical  difeafes,  which  are 
neither  fo  well  underftood,  nor  fo  accurately 
treated  as  we  might  otherwife  have  expected. 

This  feems,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  proceed 
from  the  fame  and  reputation  commonly  acquir- 
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ed  by  fuccefs,  in  the  more  capital  operations  of 
Surgery,  which  having  a  greater  efTe£l  with  the 
public,  than  the  moil  fuccefsful  treatment  of 
complaints  not  evidently  of  fo  much  confequence, 
has  naturally  prevented  practitioners  from  paying 
to  difeafes  of  this  nature,  that  attention  which 
they  certainly  deferve. 

And  in  confequence  of  this,  though  the  real 
operative  part  of  the  profeffion,  is,  in  general, 
carried  to  as  great  perfection,  as  it  may  probably 
ever  attain,  yet  Surgeons  daily  meet  with  dis¬ 
orders  which  baffle  all  their  ingenuity,  and  by 
their  failure  in  which,  not  only  their  own  private 
reputations,  but  that  of  the  art  in  general,  fuffers 
more  than  can  be  ever  compenfated  for  by  any 
temporary  eclat  from  an  operation. 

Many  complaints  might  be  enumerated,  which 
have  fuffered  from  fuch  negleCt,  but  none,  it  is 
prefumed,  are,  in  general,  lefs  underftood,  than 
fome  of  thofe  which  make  the  fubjeCts  of  the 
following  Eflays  :  The  theory  and  treatment  of 
Ulcers  efpecially,  although  a  great  deal  has  been 
wrote  concerning  them,  are  dill  very  defective  : 
The  deferiptions  given  of  them  by  authors,  arc 

fo, 
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fo  tedious,  and  the  difiindions  fo  complicated 
and  various,  that  to  a  young  praditioner  parti¬ 
cularly,  it  is  no  eafy  matter,  either  to  compre¬ 
hend  rightly  fuch  difiindions,  or  to  apply  the 
different  remedies  recommended  for  each. 

Applications  and  Medicines  for  ulcers,  as 
pointed  out  by  foreign  writers  efpecialiy,  are,  in¬ 
deed,  fo  numerous,  and  frequently  fo  contradic¬ 
tory,  that  even  the  oldeft  practitioners  find  it  im- 
pofiible  to  reconcile  them  to  reafon  ;  but  they 
being  generally  introduced  as  in  confequence  of 
experience,  that  circumfiance  alone,  makes  them 
too  frequently  adopted,  without  being  examined 
into :  Whereas,  a  little  attention  would  render  it 
evident,  that  few  publications  on  this  fubjed, 
which  have  appeared  for  perhaps  a  century  paft, 
contain  any  thing  new,  but  have  been  in  general, 
merely  copied  by  one  author  from  another. 

It  was  this,  together  with  meeting  with  more 
frequent  difappointments  in  the  cure  of  ulcers, 
than  of  any  other  complaint,  which  made  me 
firfl:  pay  more  particular  attention  to  their  ma¬ 
nagement.  In  confequence  of  which,  I  found  a 
ITUich  lefs  complicated  treatment  than  had  been 

generally 
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generally  recommended,  prove  more  efficacious, 
and  a  great  deal  of  trouble  faved  thereby,  both 
to  myfelf  and  patients  :  How  far  the  fame  me¬ 
thods  may  with  others  be  found  to  fucceed,  I 
fhallnot  pretend  to  fay:  This,  however,  I  mud  ol> 
ferve,  that  there  is  nothing  recommended  in  the 
following  fheets,  but  what  has  been  confirmed  by 
repeated  experience. 


I  am  far  from  imagining,  however,  that  any 
thing  I  have  to  advance,  either  exhaufts  the  fub- 
jedt,  or  renders  farther  improvements  in  it  unne- 
ceffary  ;  but  whatever  deficiencies  the  prefent 
publication  may  labour  under,  this  advantage, 
may,  at  lead,  be  expected  from  it,  that  it  will 
point  out  to  others,  a  material  branch  of  the  pro- 
fedion,  which,  for  a  long  time,  has  been  very 
much  negle&ed  ;  a  fubjedt  too,  that  dill  deferves 
their  attention,  and  in  which  many  ufeful  im¬ 
provements  are  yet  probably  to  be  made. 


The  treatife  on  Inflammation  and  its  confe- 
quences,  was  read  feveral  years  ago,  before  the 
College  of  Surgeons  of  this  place,  and  as  it  was 
approved  of  by  fame  of  my  friends,  I  now  infert 
It  here  with  fome  additions  and  alterations  : 

Many 
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Many  of  the  obfervations  too,  which  occur  on 
inflammation,  applying  with  equal  propriety  to 
different  circumilances  of  ulcers,  the  confidera« 
tion  of  that  fubjed,  could  not,  it  was  prefumed, 
be  any  where  more  properly  introduced* 

White  Swellings  of  the  joints,  is  another 
complaint,  in  the  treatment  of  which  we  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  deficient,  and  I  am  forry  to  obferve, 
that  what  I  have  to  offer  upon  it,  does  not  tend 
fo  much  to  its  farther  elucidation  as  I  could  have 
wifhed.  But  no  regular  account  having  ever  been 
given  of  white  Swellings,  and  as  I  have  had  many 
opportunities,  both  of  feeing  fuch  complaints 
treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  of  diffeding 
the  difeafed  joints  after  amputation,  it  would  not, 
I  thought,  to  many,  prove  unacceptable,  to  have 
a  full  account  of  the  latter,  together  with  a  general 
detail  of  the  effeds  produced  by  the  former. 

Both  thefe  I  have  endeavoured  accurately  to 
do,  but  having  nothing  altogether  fatisfadory  on 
the  method  of  cure  to  communicate,  prolixity  on 
any  other  part  of  the  fubjed,  would  not,  I  know, 
to  the  generality  of  praditioners,  prove  very  ac¬ 
ceptable* 
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I  mud  here  obferve,  however,  that  although 
nothing  very  material  be  pointed  out,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  more  inveterate  fpecies  of  white 
Swelling,  yet  the  distinction  propofed  to  be  efta- 
blifhcd,  of  Rich  diforders,into  two  diftinct  fpecies, 
is  a  matter  of  no  inconfiderable  importance  :  For, 
fwellings  of  this  nature,  being  evidently  produced 
by  two  fets  of  very  different  caufes,  the  one  oc- 
cafioning  a  difeafe,  which  will  probably  be  al¬ 
ways  considered  as  incurable,  and  the  other  a 
complaint,  which  may  frequently  not  only  be 
palliated,  but  even  completely  carried  off,  practi¬ 
tioners  ought,  therefore,  in  all  fuch  diforders, 
to  be  as  accurate  as  poffible  in  didinguifhing  the 
different  caufes  which  appear  to  have  produced 
them  ;  and  not  indiscriminately  to  confider  every 
cafe  of  white  Swelling  as  incurable,  and  to  pro¬ 
ceed  accordingly,  as  is  generally  done,  to  imme¬ 
diate  amputation. 
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PART  I. 


On  Inflammation  audits  confcquenceso 


SECTION  I. 


Of  the  Symptoms  and  Canfes  of  Inflammation . 


inflammation  being,  in  many  diforders, 
1  efpecially  in  Wounds,  Contufions,  and  Ulcers, 
the  moil  troublefome  fymptom  that  Surgeons 
have  to  contend  with  ;  a  thorough  inveftigation 
of  its  caufes,  and  of  the  method  of  treatment 
mod  fuitable  to  its  removal,  muft,  to  every 
practitioner,  be  an  objeCt  of  the  greateft  confer 
quence  ;  and  is,  of  courfe,  a  fufficient  reafon 
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18  Of  the  Symptoms  and 

for  its  conuderation,  being  introduced  as  one 
of  the  firft  articles  in  every  chirurgical  differta- 
tion. 

Inflammation,  it  is  well  known,  is  a  dilb 
order,  to  which  every  organifed  part  of  the 
body  is  liable ;  but  as  its  attacks  upon  any  of 
the  internal  parts,  are  generally  attended  with 
other,  and  fometimes  very  different  fymptoms, 
that  more  properly  in  the  treatment  belong  to 
the  province  of  Medicine  ;  ic  is  not,  therefore, 
here  intended  to  enter  into  the  difcuffion  of 
fuch  ;  but  merely  to  confider  the  complaint, 
with  its  feveral  confequences,  as  it  is  mod:  fre¬ 
quently  obferved  to  occur  externally.  And  as 
the  greatefh  part  of  the  phenomena  that  in  ge¬ 
neral  attend  it,  will  be  underilood  from  the 
confideration  of  phlegmon  or  local  inflamma¬ 
tion,  it  is  propofed  more  particularly  to  confine 
the  different  obfervations  to  that  fpecies  of  the 
diforder. 

§  i.  Of  the  Symptoms  and  Terminations  of 

Phlegmon . 

Phlegmon  is  a  term  commonly  applied  to  a 
circumferibed  tumor,  attended  with  heat,  red- 

nefs 
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nefs,  tendon,  and  a  throbbing  pain.  Thefe  are 
the  drft  appearances  obferved  in  every  cafe  of 
phlegmon  ;  and  when  they  are  flight,  and  the 
part  affecled  of  no  great  extent,  they  have  com¬ 
monly  very  little,  and  fometiines  no  apparent  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  general  fyflem.  But,  when  more 
considerable,  and  the  inflammation  extenfive, 
a  full,  quick,  and  generally  a  hard  pulfe  takes 
place  ;  and  the  patient,  at  the  fame  time,  com¬ 
plains  of  univerfal  heat,  third,  and  other  fymp- 
toms  of  fever. 

i 

* 

If,  either  by  an  effort  of  nature,  or  by  the 
application  of  proper  remedies,  the  pain,  heat, 
and  tendon  are  removed,  the  other  Symptoms 
taken  notice  of,  and  which,  in  a  great  meafure, 
or  altogether  depended  on  thefe,  likewife  abate, 
and  the  patient  foon  gets  well.  This  is  reckoned 
the  drft,  and  is  generally  the  mod .  dedreable 
mode  of  termination  for  the  diforder  ;  and  is 
termed  Refolution. 

If,  however,  in  the  courfe  of  a  Snort  time, 
and  that,  notwithftanding  the  ufe  of  different  re¬ 
medies,  the  feveral  Symptoms  of  heat,  pain,  and 
rednefs,  indead  of  diminifhing,  rather  increafe  ; 
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if  the  febrile  fymptoms  are  likewife  augmented, 
and  the  tumor  gradually  acquires  a  larger  fize, 
turns  foft,  fomewhat  prominent  in  the  middle,  or 
towards  its  molt  depending  part,  gets  a  clear 
fhining  appearance,  and  becomes  lefs  painful ; 
the  different  fymptoms  of  fever  then  abate,  and 
a  fluid,  upon  prdTure,  is  found  to  fluctuate  un¬ 
derneath.  This  is  another  manner  in  which  in¬ 
flammation  terminates,  and  is  called  Suppura¬ 
tion. 

But  if  the  pain,  rednefs,  and  tenfion  of  the 
part  increafe,  with  the  fulnefs  of  pulfe  and  other 
febrile  fymptoms,  at  the  fame  time  that  there  is 
little  change  in  the  tumor,  in  point  of  fize,  there 
is  then  great  reafon  to  fufpecl,  that  Gangrene  or 
Mortification  will  foon  take  place.  Mortifica¬ 
tion  firft  appears  by  a  change  of  colour  in  the 
part,  from  a  bright  red  to  a  leaden  or  livid  caff, 
with  fmall  vehicles,  containing  a  thin  acrid  ferum 
difperfed  over  its  furface  ;  the  pain  abates,  the 
pulfe  finks,  but  continues  frequent ;  the  tumor 
at  l'aft  lofes  its  tenfenefs,  turns  quite  black  and 
flaccid,  and  fo  terminates  in  a  real  mortified  or 
dead  fpot* 
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These  are  the  feveral  ordinary  confequences  of 
inflammation.  By  many  authors,  however,  an¬ 
other  diforder  has  been  treated  of  as  one  of  its 
terminations,  evik.  bchirrus.  But  although  that 
complaint  does  perhaps,  in  fame  Alliances,  fuc- 
ceed  to  inflammation,  yet  it  is  far  from  being  a 
common  confequence  of  it  ;  fo  that,  though  in¬ 
flammatory  affections  may  juflly  enough  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  one  of  the  many  exciting  caufes  of 
Schirrus ;  yet  the  confideration  of  that  diforder 
can  never,  with  propriety,  it  is  imagined,  be  in¬ 
troduced  in  a  Treat  lie  on  Inflammation. 

The  different  appearances  that  in  general  oc¬ 
cur  in  phlegmon,  being  thus  pointed  out,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  manner  in  which  they  ufually  ter¬ 
minate;  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  the  confideration 
of  the  mofl  freemen!  exciting  caufes  of  the  dif- 
order,  together  with  that,  which  appears  moil 
probably  to  he  the  immediate  or  proximate 
caufe,  and  fir  all  conclude  with  the  prognofls, 
and  method  of  treatment,  adapted  to  the  feveral 
modes  in  which  the  difeafe  is  found  to  termi¬ 
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§  2.  Of  the  exciting  and  predifpofing  Caufes  of 

Inf  animation. 

The  exciting  caufes  of  inflammation, are  in  ge¬ 
neral  whatever  tend  to  ftimulate,  or  produce  pain 
and  irritation.  Such  as  wounds  of  all  kinds, 
whether  Ample,  lacerated,  or  pundured,  and, 
with  whatever  inflrument  they  may  be  produced. 
Alfo  bruiles  and  burns,  whether  by  the  actual  or 
potential  cautery  ;  likewife  all  corrofive  irritating 
applications,  as  the  different  ftrong  accids,  Can- 
tharides  and  all  the  clafs  of  rubefacientia :  Liga¬ 
tures  may  likewife  be  mentioned,  and  tumors 
that  ad  as  ligatures  and  ftimulants,  on  any  of  the 
blood  veffels  and  nerves ;  as  alfo,  violent  exercife 
of  any  particular  member,  and  cold  applied  to  a 
particular  part. 

These  are  the  moil  common  external  caufes 
of  phlegmon,  but  there  are  fome  others,  which 
tend  to  the  fame  effect,  that  are  to  be  confidered 
entirely  as  of  an  internal  kind  ;  fuch  are  the 
different  vitiated  flates  of  the  fluids,  excited  by 
the  prefence  of  morbid  matters  of  different  kinds, 
as  thofe  of  Lues  Venerea,  fmall  Pox,  Meafles,  and 
Scrophula.  Fevers  too  that  end  in  critical  inflam. 

inations 
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mations  and  confequent  abcdfes,  feem  likewife 
to  act  in  the  fame  manner. 

Under  one  or  other  of  thefe  heads,  are  com¬ 
prehended,  it  is  imagined,  almofl  all  the  exciting 
caufes  of  inflammation.  It  is  not  improper,  how¬ 
ever,  here  to  obferve,  that  there  are  other  caufes, 
which,  with  propriety,  may  be  faid  to  be  of  the 
predifpofmg  kind  ;  as  tending  to  produce  fuch  a 
Hate  of  the  fyftem,  as  renders  it  more  fufcepti- 
ble  of  inflammatory  complaints  than  naturally  it 
ought  to  be.  The  moll  remarkable  of  thefe,  is, 
a  full  plethoric  habit  of  body,  induced  either  by 
a  very  nourifhing  diet,  or  want  of  exercife ;  or, 
perhaps,  by  a  combination  of  both.  Thefe  dif- 
orders  too,  are  obferved  to  be  more  frequent  in 
young  than  in  old  people,  and  in  men  than  in 
women. 

*  s  I 

§  3.  Of  the  proximate  Caufe  of  Inflammation . 

Various  opinions  have  been  delivered  with 
refpect  to  the  proximate  caufe  of  inflammation ; 
many  of  which,  not  having  much  probability  to 
fupport  them,  have  never  been  generally  admit¬ 
ted,  and  others,  after  having  prevailed  for  a  time, 
have  at  Jaft  too  been  rejected. 
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The  doctrine  on  tliis  fubject,  which  for  fome 
years  has  prevailed  at  this  Univerfity,  as  it  rea¬ 
dily  accounts  for  the  action  of  the  feveral  excit¬ 
ing  caufes  of  inflammation,  for  the  effects  of  the 
diforder,  and  for  the  operation  of  the  medicines 
had  recourfe  to  in  the  cure,  will  in  future,  there¬ 
fore,  be  molt  probably  confidered  as  the  proxi¬ 
mate  caufe  of  all  inflammatory  affections. 

From  obferving  the  different  phenomena 
which  occur  in  inflammation,  an  increafed  aCtion 
in  the  vefleis  of  the  part  aide  died,  feems  in  every 
cafe  evidently  to  take  place  ;  and  as  from  an  in¬ 
creafed  adtion  in  the  arteries  of  a  part,  all  the 
circumftances  of  inflammation  are  eafily  explain¬ 
ed,  we  are  induced  therefore,  to  confider  fuch  a 
hate  of  the  vefifels  as  the  proximate  caufe  of 
the  diforder. 

This  opinion,  as  already  obferved,  is  greatly 
fupported,  from  a  review  of  the  feveral  exciting 
caufes  of  inflammation  ;  which  being  in  general 
of  an  irritating  or  ftimulating  nature,  their  appli¬ 
cation  to  any  living  or  fenfible  parts,  mu  ft  of 
courfe  be  always  attended  with  a  preternatural 
exertion  of  the  veifels  in  fuch  parts.  Thus,  to 
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reafon  from  analogy,  we  obferve,  that  fternuta- 
lories  applied  to  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
nofe  ;  the  aliments  to  the  ftomach  and  inteftines ; 
and  the  blood  to  the  internal  furfaces  of  the  veft 
fels  ;  all  ferve  as  fo  many  ftimulants  to  a  diion  in 
thefe  different  parts  ;  and,  in  the  fame  manner, 
corrofive  or  other  irritating  fubftances,  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  naturally  in 
them  produce  the  fame  effedts  as  in  other  muft 
cular  organs. 

In  this  manner,  we  obvioufiy  account  for 
the  adiion  of  all  diredt  ftimulants  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  inflammation.  It  frequently  happens, 
however,  that  inflammation  occurs  when  the  ap~ 

*  dL 

plication  of  ftimulants,  or  irritating  fubftances, 
cannot  in  any  degree  be  fufpedted.  In  fuch 
cafes,  the  increafed  adiion  of  the  arteries,  and  of 
the  heart,  when  it  occurs,  feems  to  be  fupported 
by  a  fpafm  or  conftri  diion  of  the  extreme  veffels, 
either  of  a  particular  part,  or  of  the  general  fyft 
tem.  And  hence,  from  the  known  tonic  or  aft 
tringent  power  of  cold,  we  account  for  the  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  of  inflammatory  affediions,  in 
our  cold  feafons  of  winter  and  fpring  ;  and  hence 
too,  the  throat  and  lungs  are  more  efpecially  fub- 
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jedt  to  diforders  attended  with  inflammation,  from 
thefe  parts  being  more  particularly  liable  to  the 
immediate  action  of  cold. 

Dr  Cullen,  who  confiders  fpafm  as  the  foie 
proximate  caufe  of  inflammation,  when  treat¬ 
ing  on  this  fubjedt,  fays,  “  That  a  fpafm  of  the 
extreme  veffels  takes  place  in  inflammation,  is 
prefumed  from  what  is  at  the  fame  time  the  fate 
of  the  whole  arterial  fyft em.  In  all  confiderable 
inflammations,  though  arifing  in  one  part  only,  an 
affedtion  is  communicated  to  the  whole  fyltem  ; 
in  confequence  of  which,  an  inflammation  is 
readily  produced  in  other  parts  befides  that  firfl: 
afiedted.  This  general  aAedtion  is  well  known 
to  Phyficians,  under  the  name  of  Diathefis  Phlo- 
giftica .  It  molt  commonly  appears  in  perfons 
of  the  mod  rigid  fibres  ;  is  often  manifeftly  in¬ 
duced  by  the  tonic  or  aftringent  power  of  cold  ; 
is  increafed  by  all  tonic  and  flimulant  powers 
applied  to  the  body ;  is  always  attended  by  a 
hardnefs  of  the  pulfe  ;  and  is  molt  efh  dtually 
taken  off,  by  the  relaxing  power  of  blood-let- 
ting.  From  thefe  circumftances,  it  is  probable, 
that  the  diathefis  phlogiftica  confifis  in  an  in¬ 
creafed  tone,  or  contractility,  and  perhaps  con- 

tradtion 
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tra&ion  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  whole  ar¬ 
terial  fyftem  V’ 

An  increafed  aflion  in  the  veffels  of  a  part, 
being  admitted  as  the  proximate  caufe  of  in¬ 
flammation,  we  can  pretty  certainly  afcertain  the 
operation  of  the  fever al  predifpofmg  caufes  ;  and 
upon  the  fame  fuppofition  may  be  explained 
the  different  fymptoms  which  occur  in  the  courfc 
of  the  diforder. 

Thus  the  increafed  adion  of  an  artery,  by 
forcing  or  propelling  into  the  fmaller  fets  of  vef- 
fels,  red  globules,  and  other  grofs  parts  of  the 
blood  which  they  cannot  eafdy  tranfmit,  very 
readily  accounts  for  the  rednefs,  tumor,  tenfion 
and  throbbing  pain  that  occur  in  every  cafe  of 
phlegmon.  As  likewife  in  fame  meafure  for  the 
augmentation  of  heat,  which,  in  fuch  cafes,  always 
takes  place,  by  the  increafed  attrition  that  from 
fuch  a  caufe  muff  undoubtedly  be  produced. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  accumulation 
of  animal  heat  alone,  which  muff  neceffarily 
arife  from  a  larger  proportion  of  blood  being 
fent  to  a  part,  than  what  naturally  it  fhould  re¬ 
ceive, 

*  See  Firft  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Phyfic,  p.  188, 
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ceive,  will  have  a  confiderable  influence  in  the 
production  of  an  increafed  degree  of  heat. 

The  method  of  cure,  as  already  obferved, 
tends  alfo  to  confirm  the  general  doctrine  with 
refped  to  the  caufe.  Thus  the  mofl:  effectual 
remedies,  in  almofl  every  cafe  of  inflammation, 
are  exactly  fuch,  as  would  be  recommended  for 
the  removal  of  an  increafed  tone  in  any  particu¬ 
lar  part,  were  we  convinced  that  that  alone  was 
the  difeafe,  viz,  A  low  diet,  blood-letting,  with 
other  weakning  evacuations,  together  with  emol¬ 
lient  fedative  applications ;  but  this,  when  we 
come  to  fpeak  more  particularly  of  the  different 
remedies,  will  more  fully  appear. 

In  almofl;  every  cafe  of  external  inflammation, 
except,  perhaps,  when  it  is  very  extenfive,  runs 
deep,  and  the  different  fymptoms  are  all  very 
violent,  the  prognofdc  fhould  in  general  be  fa¬ 
vourable.  For,  if  Refolution,  which  is  the  eafi- 
eft  termination  of  the  diforder,  is  not  effe&ed, 
fuppuration  will  mofl  readily  be  the  confequence, 
and  the  danger  attending  it  in  that  hate,  if  the 
conflitution  is  otherwife  healthy,  is  not  commonly 
very  confiderable, 
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When,  however,  the  inflammed  part  is  of 
any  confiderable  extent,  with  the  different  local, 
and  general  fymptoms  of  fever  running  high,  a 
good  deal  of  danger  is  then  to  be  dreaded.  For, 
independent  of  the  rifk  to  the  conflitution  from 
the  fever  itfelf,  if  the  fymptoms  continue  vio¬ 
lent  for  any  length  of  time,  without  fhewing 
forne  tendency,  either  to  Refolution,  or  Suppura¬ 
tion,  Gangrene  will  pretty  certainly  follow,  and 
in  what  manner  that  may  terminate,  is  always 
uncertain. 


SECTION  IL 

Of  the  Treatment  of  Inflammation  by  Refo¬ 
ld!  ion. 


§  1 .  Reflation  of  inflammed  Tumors ,  in  fame  in¬ 
fiances,  not  to  be  attempted . 

IN  the  treatment  of  phlegmon,  the  principal 
circumfiance,  in  general,  to  be  had  in  view, 
is  its  Pvefolution  ;  as  being  by  much  the  fafeft, 
$nd  molt  fpeedy  method  of  cure.  I  have  fate!, 
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however,  only  in  general,  as  in  fome  particular 
cafes  it  is  otherwife,  and  refolution  by  no  means 
to  be  attempted. 

Thus,  inflammatory  fwellings,  that  occur  in, 
or  fucceed  to,  fevers,  and  other  internal  diforders, 
ought  always  to  be  brought  to  fuppuration  ;  for 
nature  in  that  way,  pointing  out  an  exit  for  fome 
fuperabundancy  of  fluids  that  exids  in  the  fydem, 
it  might  probably  be  attended  with  danger  to 
give  her  any  interruption.  It  is,  indeed,  on  the 
contrary,  always  in  fuch  cafes  the  fafed  practice, 
to  aflid  her  as  much  as  poflible,  by  the  ufe  of 
fuch  applications,  as  will  mod  readily  bring  the 
fwellings  to  fuppuration. 

There  are  other  tumors  again,  from  an  inter¬ 
nal  caufe  too,  in  which  it  is  perhaps  bed  to  do 
nothing  at  all,  either  with  a  view  to  refolve  or 
fuppurate,  but  jud  to  leave  them  entirely  to  na¬ 
ture’s  management. 

Thus  in  fwellings  of  an  inflammatory  nature, 
that  appear  in  fcrophula,  it  might  be  dangerous 
to  make  ufe  of  repellent  applications,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  is  not  often  advifeable  to  pro- 
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mote  their  fuppuration;  their  cure,  when  opened 
either  by  nature  or  art,  proving  always  very  te¬ 
dious  and  troublefoine.  And  fuch  fwellings,  it 
is  well  known,  may  remain  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  without  any  fort  of  rilk  to  the  patient ;  fo 
that  it  is  probably,  in  general,  mod  advifeable 
never  to  meddle  with  them. 

In  Lues  Venerea  too,  as  we  are  poffeffed  of  ah 
mod  a  certain  antidote  for  the  diforder  ;  and  as 
buboes,  and  other  inflammatory  fwellings  that 
occur  in  it,  are  always,  when  opened,  exceeding¬ 
ly  troublefome,  and  very  difficult  of  cure,  it  is 
perhaps  for  thefe  reafons,  the  mod  prudent  prac¬ 
tice,  always  to  endeavour  their  difcuffion.  And 
that  more  efpecially,  as  their  being  brought  to 
fuppuration,  can  by  no  means  free  the  patient 
from  the  diforder,  but  leaves  him,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  under  as  great  a  neceffity  of  undergoing  a 
mercurial  courfe,  as  if  no  evacuation  from  the 
tumor  had  taken  place. 

In  cafes  of  Eryfipilas  likewife,  which  is  a  fpecies 
of  inflammation,  but  which  is  eafily  didinguiffied 
from  real  phlegmon,  by  the  colour  of  the  inflam- 
med  part  not  being  of  fuch  a  bright  red,  but 
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having  a  more  dark  copper-like  appearance  ;  and 
by  any  fwelling  that  occurs  in  it,  not  riling  evi¬ 
dently  into  a  tumor,  but  being  rather  difFufed, 
and  ending  as  it  were  imperceptibly  upon  the  fur¬ 
rounding  parts.  In  fuch  cafes,  it  appears  always 
to  be  the  bed  practice,  to  attempt  their  difcuf- 
fion,  as  when  fwellings  of  that  nature  come  to  a 
fuppuration,  they  never  either  afford  good  pus, 
nor  heal  kindly  when  opened. 

So  that,  the  only  cafes,  in  which  wre  fhould 
not  attempt  the  refolution  of  inflammatory  fwel- 
lings,  are  fuch,  as  are  either  of  a  fcrophulous 
nature,  or  as  appear  to  be  evidently  critical  in 
fome  diforder  ;  and  that,  whether  in  fevers  or 
internal  diforders  of  even  a  chronic  nature.  But 
whenever  the  exciting  caufehas  been  of  an  ob- 

o 

vious  external  kind,  and  efpecially,  when  the 
complaint  is  not  as  yet  far  advanced,  we  may 
then  always  proceed  with  fafety  and  freedom  in 
what  is  termed  the  Repelling  Method. 

§  2.  Of  the  Remedies  to  be  had  recourfe  to  for 
the  Refolution  of  an  inf  cammed  part. 

In  incipient  cafes  of  phlegmon,  when  the  fymp- 
toms  are  not  fo  violent  as  to  have  afFe&ed  the 
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general  fyftem,  topical  remedies  merely,  with  a 
due  attention  to  regimen,  often  anfwer  in  refol- 
Ving  them.  But  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  in¬ 
flammation  runs  high,  with  general  fymptoms  of 
fever,  it  then  becomes  neceflary,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  pay  attention  to  thefe. 

In  every  cafe  of  phlegmon,  it  has  commonly 
been  the  prevailing  practice,  to  have  recourfe  to 
warm  fomentations  and  cataplafms;  but  as  warm 
emollient  applications  of  all  kinds,  have  the  mod 
powerful  influence,  in  promoting  fuppuration,  as 
will  hereafter  be  more  particularly  taken  notice 
of,  and  as  is  allowed  indeed  by  every  practi¬ 
tioner;  the  ufe  of  fuch  remedies,  while  the  refolu- 
tion  of  fwellings  is  practicable,  mud,  therefore, 
it  is  evident,  be  attended  with  very  great  impro¬ 
priety. 

The  flrd  circumdance  to  be  attended  to,  in 
every  cafe  of  phlegmon,  when  refolution  of  the 
tumor  is  to  be  attempted,  is  the  removal  of  all 
fuch  exciting  caufes  of  the  diforder,  as  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  prefent  themfelves.  Such  as,  extraneous 
bodies  in  wounds  ;  pieces  of  fraCtured  bones  ; 
luxations ;  and,  in  fhort,  whatever  may  appear 
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to  have  had  the  leaf!  tendency  in  keeping  up  the 
inflammation. 

Of  all  the  various  applications  for  an  inflam¬ 
ed  part,  thofe  of  a  fedative  nature  are  chiefly 
to  be  depended  cn  ;  and  next  to  thefe  emol¬ 
lients. 

Of  the  former  kind,  are  confidered,  all  the 
different  preparations  of  lead  diffolved  in  vine¬ 
gar  ;  and  it  is  imagined  too,  that  the  vegetable 
acid  by  itfelf,  likewife  ads  in  the  fame  manner. 

As  emollients,  ail  the  bland  exprefled  oils  are 
often  ufed  with  advantage  ;  as  alfo  ointments  of 
foft  confiffencies  made  with  any  of  thefe  and  pure 
wax. 

§  3.  Remarks  on  the  P reparations  of  Lead ,  and 
other  fedative  Applications. 

It  is  not,  in  any  part  of  this  Differtation,  pro- 
pofed  to  enter  into  minute  difcuffions,  on  the 
modus  operandi  of  fuch  medicines  as  are  re¬ 
commended,  as  that  would  not  only  extend 
the  length  of  it  much  farther  than  is  in¬ 
tended  j  but  to  many,  would  probably  appear 

very 
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very  fuperfluous.  It  may  not,  however,  in  foine 
circumftances  be  improper,  to  deviate  fo  far 
from  the  general  plan,  as  to  render  as  obvious 
as  poffible,  the  propriety  of  what  at  any  time 
may  be  advanced ;  for  mere  practical  affections, 
without  at  leaff  fome  foundation  in  reafon,  can 
never,  it  is  imagined,  prove  either  an  ufeful,  or 
an  agreeable  mode  of  communication. 

With  refpect  to  the  ufe  of  fedative  applica¬ 
tions,  in  cafes  of  external  inflammation  ;  it  is  not 
by  any  means  intended,  to  recommend,  univer- 
faily,  the  whole  clafs  of  medicines,  that,  in  diffe¬ 
rent  circumftances,  are  found  to  be  of  that  na¬ 
ture. 

Thus  opium,  though  one  of  the  moft  power¬ 
ful  of  all  fedatives,  yet,  as  its  external  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  human  body,  is  always  attended  with 
fome  degree  of  irritation,  however  ufeful  it  may 
at  times  have  been  found,  in  fome  particular 
fpecies  of  inflammatory  affections,  it  will  never 
probably,  as  an  external  application,  become  of 
general  ufe  in  fuch  diforders. 
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Warm  emollient  fomentations  too,  though  they 
no  doubt  are  very  powerful  fedatives,  as  tend¬ 
ing,  from  their  nature,  more  effectually  to  re¬ 
move  tenfion  and  pain,  than  perhaps  any  ether 
remedy  we  are  acquainted  with  ;  yet,  from  a 
great  deal  of  experience  of  their  effeCts,  in  diffe¬ 
rent  local  inflammations,  I  have  long  been  con¬ 
vinced,  that  when  the  refolution  of  inflammed 
tumors  is  wifhed  for,  fuch  applications  are  al¬ 
ways  very  improper.  As  they  conffantly  either 
tend  to  bring  fwellings  of  that  nature  to  fuppu- 
ration,  that  might  otherwife  have  probably  been 
difeuffed  ;  or,  when  not  attended  with  that  ef¬ 
fect,  occafion  fuch  a  relaxed  date  of  the  parts, 
as  renders  the  thorough  removal  of  the  diforder 
always  exceedingly  tedious. 

Upon  a  proper  examination  of  all  the  different 
articles  faid  to  be  of  a  fedative  nature,  fimilar 
exceptions,  to  their  ufe  in  inflammatory  cafes, 
might  perhaps  be  found  to  the  greateff  part  of 
them. 

So  far,  however,  as  my  experience  goes,  to¬ 
gether  with  that  of  many  others  of  this  country, 
as  well  as  of  Mr  Goulard  and  other  French 
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pradlioners,  no  fuch  reafons  have  ever  occurred 
againft  the  life  of  lead  and  its  preparations  in 
fuch  cafes.  On  the  contrary,  indeed,  it  may  be 
certainly  affirmed,  that,  as  difcutients  in  inflam¬ 
ed  tumors,  they  prove  more  ferviceable  by 
much  than  all  the  ordinary  applications,  to  which, 
fo  far  as  I  know,  recourfe  has  ever  been  had. 

And,  although  Mr  Goulard,  in  fetting  off  a 
favourite  remedy,  has  been  induced  to  affert  its 
influence  to  be  more  general,  and  more  confide- 
rable,  than  it  probably  will  ever  be  found  to  be  ; 
yet  fliill  the  world  is  much  indebted  to  him,  not, 
however,  for  a  new  medicine,  as  every  prepara¬ 
tion  of  lead,  recommended  by  him,  wTas  former¬ 
ly,  in  fome  form  or  other,  known  to  every  prac¬ 
titioner  ;  but  for  introducing,  to  a  more  general 
ufe,  a  very  effedhial  remedy,  for  the  difcuffion 
of  inflammatory  fwellings. 

As  to  the  preparations  of  lead,  being  here  faid 
to  be  of  a  fedative  nature  ;  the  term,  it  is  ima¬ 
gined,  is  far  from  being  improperly  employed  ; 
and  that,  not  only  from  many  of  the  more  ftrik- 
ing  effecls  of  lead,  when  taken  internally,  being 
all  evidently  of  a  fedative  tendency,  but,  from 
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its  immediate  and  obvious  operation,  when  ap¬ 
plied  externally  to  an  inflamed  part :  Which, 
when  the  preparation  is  of  a  proper  flrength,  is 
almoft  conftantly  an  abatement  of  the  different 
fymptoms  of  pain  and  tenfion,  at  the  fame  time 
that  there  is  communicated  an  agreeable  footh- 
ing  fenfation  to  the  part. 

Having  likewife,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  par¬ 
ticular  circumftances,  obferved  the  fame  effects 
from  the  vegetable  acid,  it  could  not,  it  was 
imagined,  be  fo  properly  taken  notice  of  under 
any  other  head. 

Mr  Goulard,  in  his  differtation  upon  the 
external  ufe  of  the  preparations  of  lead,  recom¬ 
mends  them  as  almoft  equally  proper  in  every 
ftage  of  inflammation.  Even  when  tumors  have 
come  to  a  full  fuppuration,  a  proper  ufe,  he  fays, 
of  his  Extrattum  Saturni ,  not  by  its  repelling 
quality,  for  he  will  not  allow  it  to  be  poffeffed  of 
fuch,  but  by  its  occafioning  an  exudation  of  the 
contained  matter,  renders  it  almoft  always  unne- 
ceffary  to  open  them. 


The 
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The  fame  remedy  is  likewife  mentioned  by 
him  as  a  proper  application  in  every  cafe  of  Gam 
grene.  From  my  own  experience,  however, 
of  the  preparations  of  lead,  I  cannot  take  upon 
me  to  recommend  them  in  either  of  thefe  cafes. 
I  have  indeed  made  trial  of  them  in  gangrenous 
cafes,  but  without  any  evident  effedts  either  one 
way  or  another  ;  and,  however  ftrongly  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr  Goulard,  in  the  cure  of  abceffes 
or  collections  of  completely  formed  pus,  I  mufl 
own,  that,  in  that  ftate  of  the  diforder,  f  never 
did  think  of  having  recourfe  to  them.  So  that 
it  is  in  the  real  inflammatory  ftate  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  only,  and  while  a  cure  by  difcuffion  is  flil! 
expected,  that  fuch  applications  are  here  meant 
to  be  advifed. 

* 

From  the  known  deleterious  effects  of  lead, 
when  introduced  -  into  the  fyftem  ;  an  objec¬ 
tion  has,  by  fome  authors,  been  raifed  againft 
a  free  ufe  of  the  preparations  of  lead,  even  ex¬ 
ternally  applied. 

That  lead,  in  different  forms,  has,  when 
taken  into  the  conflitution,  frequently  proved 
poifonous,  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt,  and  that. 
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in  fome  particular  inffances,  difagreeable  fymp- 
toms  have  occurred,  where  fome  of  the  prepa¬ 
rations  of  lead  have  been  externally  ufed,  is  alfo 
pretty  certain.  That  fuch  bad  fymptoms,  how¬ 
ever,  if  they  were  not  merely  accidental  from 
fome  other  caufe,  are  at  lead  in  general,  very 
rare  effects  of  the  remedy  in  queffion,  I  can 
venture,  I  think,  certainly  to  affirm.  For,  fo 
far  as  I  have  had  occafion  to  employ  the  prepa¬ 
rations  of  lead,  and,  in  many  cafes,  particularly 
of  burns,  I  have  known  the  greatefl  part  of  the 
whole  furface  of  the  body  covered  with  them  for 
days,  nay,  even  for  weeks  together  ;  and  1  do 
not  recolledt  a  fingle  inftance  of  any  difagree- 
able  fymptom  accruing  from  them. 

Of  all  the  preparations  of  lead  for  external 
life,  Saccharum  Saturni  is  perhaps  equal,  if  not 
fuperior  to  any,  as  it  has  all  the  advantages  of 
the  others,  with  this  difference,  that,  in  it,  we  are 
much  more  certain  of  the  exact  ftrength  of  our 
preparation,  than  we  ever  can  be  with  any  other. 
For  although,  in  the  Extrait  de  Saturn  of  Gou¬ 
lard,  as  likewife  in  the  Acetum  Lythargites  of  our 
Difpenfatories,  which  are  both,  it  may  be  obfer- 
ved,  very  nearly  the  fame  ;  we  may  be  very  cer¬ 
tain 
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tain  of  the  quantity  of  lead  employed  to  the  vi¬ 
negar,  yet  we  can  never,  but  by  cryftallifation, 
know  exactly,  or  even  nearly,  how  much  of  the 
former  the  Mendruum  may  have  diffolved,  as 
that  mud  depend  upon  a  variety  of  accidents  ; 
and  particularly,  on  the  ftrength  of  the  acid, 
and  exadl  degree  of  heat  employed,  which  are 
circumftances  we  have  not  always  in  our  power 
exa£Uy  to  regulate.  For  thefe  reafons,  there¬ 
fore,  the  fait,  or  fugar  of  lead,  as  it  is  called, 
Ihould,  for  external  ufe,  be  always  preferred. 

The  bed  mode  of  applying  the  remedy,  feeing 
to  be  in  the  form  of  a  watery  folution  ;  for  the 
preparation  of  which,  the  following  proportions, 
in  general,  anfwer  very  well  : 

]y.  Sacchar.  faturn.  unc.fs. 

Solve  in  acet.  pur.  unc.  iv. 

Et  adde  aq.  fontan.  dedillat.  Ib.  ii. 

The  addition  of  vinegar,  renders  the  folution 
much  more  complete,  than  it  otherwife  would 
be  ;  and  without  it,  indeed,  a  very  confiderable 
proportion  of  the  lead  generally  feparates,  and 
falls  to  the  bottom. 
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In  making  ufe  of  this  folution,  in  cafes  of  in¬ 
flammation,  as  it  is  of  confequence  to  have  the 
parts  afleded  kept  conftantly  moifl  with  it,  cata- 
plafms  prepared  with  it,  and  crumb  of  bread,  in 
general  anfwer  that  intention  exceedingly  welh 
But,  when  the  inflamed  part  is  fo  tender  and  pain¬ 
ful,  as  not  eafily  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  poultice, 
which  is  frequently  the  cafe,  pieces  of  foft  linen, 
moiftened  with  the  folution,  anfwer  the  purpofe 
tolerably  well  :  Although,  when  there  is  not  that 
objection  to  the  ufe  of  cataplafms,  as  they  re¬ 
tain  the  moiflure  longer,  they  fhould  always  be 
preferred.  But  which  ever  of  the  two  are  had 
recourfe  to,  they  fhould  always  be  applied  cold, 
or,  at  lead,  with  no  greater  warmth  than  is  mere¬ 
ly  neceffary  for  preventing  pain  or  uneafmefs  to 
the  patient ;  they  fhould  be  kept  almofl  conftant¬ 
ly  at  the  part,  and  renewed  always  before  turn¬ 
ing  ftiff  or  hard. 


Among  the  remedies  recommended  for  ex* 
ternal  ufe,  in  cafes  of  inflammation,  were  men¬ 
tioned,  emollients.  Thefe,  when  the  tenfion 
and  irritation  on  the  {kin  are  confidernble,  are 
often  attended  with  very  great  advantage  ;  the 
parts  affeded,  being,  in  fucli  a  date  of  the  dif- 
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order,  gently  rubbed  over  with  any  of  the  mild 
exprefled  oils,  two  or  three  times  a-day,  the  ten- 
fion,  irritation  and  pain,  are  often  very  much 
relieved,  and  the  difcuilion  of  the  tumor  thereby 
greatly  promoted. 


In  every  cafe  of  inflammation,  indeed,  emol¬ 
lient  applications  would  afiord  fome  relief  ^  but 
as  the  preparations  of  lead  already  recommend¬ 
ed,  prove  in  all  fuch  diforders,  hill  more  advan¬ 
tageous  ;  and  as  unguents  of  every  kind,  tend 
confiderably  to  blunt  the  action  of  lead,  thefe 
two  fets  of  remedies,  fhould  as  feldom  as  pofli- 
ble,  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  one  another  ; 
and  emollients  fliould  accordingly,  never  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  when  the  circumflances  already 
mentioned,  of  irritation,  tendon  and  pain,  are  fo 
confiderable  as  to  render  their  application  alto¬ 
gether  neceflary. 


Unctuous  fub  Frances,  have  too  been  condem¬ 
ned  in  fuch  cafes,  upon  a  different  principle  ;  as 
tending  to  flop  the  pores,  and,  consequently,  to 
obflruft  the  perfpiration  of  thofe  parts  to  which 
they  are  applied.  It  is  not,  however,  probable, 
that  in  this  way  they  could  prove  very  hurtful  in 

preventing 
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preventing  the  refolution  of  inflammation;  which 
mufl:  always,  it  is  imagined,  be  effected  in  a  very 
different  manner  than  by  perfpiration. 

When  the  part  affected  with  inflammation,  is 
not  very  tender,  or  lies  deep,  applications  of  the 
vegetable  acid,  are  then  often  had  recourfe  to 
with  confiderable  advantage ;  and  the  moft  effec- 
tual  form  of  ufing  it,  feems  to  be  by  way  of 
cataplafm,  made  with  the  firongeft  vinegar  and 
crumb  of  bread.  In  fuch  cafes  too,  I  have  fome- 
times  thought,  that  an  alternate  ufe  of  this  reme¬ 
dy,  with  the  faturnine  folution,  as  formerly  re¬ 
commended,  has  produced  more  beneficial  ef¬ 
fects,  than  are  commonly  obferved  from  a  com 
tinned  courfe  of  any  one  of  them. 

At  the  fame  time  that  thefe  applications  are 
continued,  blooding  with  leeches,  or  cupping 
and  fcarifying,  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  part  af¬ 
fected.  is  generally  of  very  great  fervice  ;  and  in 
no  cafe  of  local  inflammation  fhould  ever  be  o- 
mitted.  In  all  fuch  cafes,  the  whole  body,  but 
more  efpecially  the  difeafed  part,  fhould  be  pre¬ 
ferred  as  free  as  pofiible  from  every  kind  of 
motion;  and  the  necefiity  of  a  low  cooling  diet,  in 

every 
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every  inflammatory  diforder,  appears  very  obvi¬ 
ous,  as  does  alfo  a  total  abflinence  from  fpirituous 
and  fermented  liquors. 

In  flight  cafes  of  inflammation,  a  due  perfeve- 
ranee  in  the  feverai  articles  taken  notice  of,  will, 
in  general,  be  found  fuflicient  for  every  purpofe. 
But,  when  there  is  likewife,  a  full,  hard,  or  quick 
pulfe,  with  other  fymptorns  of  fever,  general 
blood-letting  becomes  then  always  necefiary;  the 
quantity  of  blood  taken  away,  being  always  to 
be  determined  by  the  violence  of  the  diforder, 
and  by  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the  patient.  The 
ufe  of  gentle  laxatives  too,  together  with  cooling 
diaphoretic  medicines,  are  always  attended  with 
very  good  effects. 

These  different  evacuations  being  premifed, 
the  next  object  of  confequence,  is  to  procure 
cafe  and  quietnefs  to  the  patient  ;  which  is 
often,  in  inflammatory  cafes,  of  more  real  fer- 
vice  than  any  other  circumftance  whatever.  The 
mod  effectual  remedy  for  this  purpofe  is  opium; 
which,  when  pain  and  irritation  are  confiderable, 
as  in  extenfive  inflammations  very  frequently 
happens,  fhould  never  be  omitted.  In  large 
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wounds,  efpecially  after  Amputations  and  other 
capital  operations  ;  in  punctures  of  all  kinds  too, 
large  dozes  of  opium  are  always  attended  with 
remarkable  good  eiieds.  In  ail  fuch  cafes,  how¬ 
ever,  opium,  in  order  to  have  a  proper  influence, 
fhould,  as  was  obferved,  be  adminifired  in  very 
large  dozes  ;  otherwife,  infiead  of  proving  fer- 
viceable,  it  feems  rather  to  have  the  contrary  ef¬ 
fect  ;  a  circumflance,  which  is  perhaps  the  chief 
reafon  for  opiates  in  general,  having  been  very 
unjufily  condemned  in  every  cafe  of  inflamma^ 
tion. 

By  a  proper  attention  to  the  different  circum* 
fiances  taken  notice  of,  in  the  courfe  of  three 
or  four  days,  and  fometimes  in  a  fhorter  fpace  of 
time,  refolution  of  the  tumor  will  in  general  be¬ 
gin  to  take  place.  At  lead,  before  the  end  of 
that  period,  it  may,  for  the  moft  part,  be  known 
how  the  diforder  is  to  terminate.  If  the  heat, 
pain,  and  other  attending  fymptoms  abate,  and 
efpecially  if  the  tumor  begins  to  decreafe,  with¬ 
out  the  occurrence  of  any  gangrenous  appear¬ 
ances,  we  may  then  be  almofl  certain,  that,  by  a 
continuance  of  the  kune  plan,  a  total  refolution 
will  in  time  be  effect'd. 

But, 
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But,  on  the  contrary,  if  all  the  different  fymp- 
toms  rather  increafe,  and  efpecially,  as  formerly 
remarked,  if  the  tumor  turns  larger,  and  fome- 
what  foft,  with  an  increafe  of  throbbing  pain,  we 
may  then  with  tolerable  certainty  conclude,  that 
fuppuration  will  take  place  :  And  fhould,  there¬ 
fore,  immediately  defifl  from  fuch  applications 
as  were  judged  proper  while  a  cure  was  thought 
pra&icable  by  refoluiion  ;  and  endeavour  to  affifl 
nature,  as  much  as  poflible,  in  the  formation  of 
pus,  or  what  is  called  Maturation  of  the  Tumor,, 

For  this  reafon,  in  every  cafe  of  inflammation, 
the  different  evacuations,  efpecially  that  of  blood¬ 
letting,  which  may  have  been  advifeable  while 
the  fweiling  was  attempted  to  be  difcuffed, 
fhould  never  be  carried  a  greater  length  than 
may  be  merely  necdfary  for  moderating  the 
feveral  febrile  fymptoms.  For,  by  reducing  the 
fyftem  too  much,  and  a  fuppuration  afterwards 
taking  place,  its  progrefs  in  that  cafe,  becomes 
always  much  more  flow,  and  uncertain,  than  it 
would  have  been  had  a  due  attention  been  paid 
to  thefe  evacuations  ;  nor  will  the  patient  be 
afterwards  fo  able  to  bear,  efpecially  if  it  is  con- 

fiderable, 
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fiderable,  the  difcharge  that  mud  neceffarily  en- 
fue  from  opening  the  abfcefs. 

Although  it  was  remarked  above,  that  if,  in 
general,  in  the  courfe  of  three  or  four  days, 
there  does  not  fome  appearances  of  refolution 
occur,  that  fuppuration  will  mod  probably  take 
place  ;  and  that  confequently,  a  change  of  treat¬ 
ment  becomes  neceffary  ;  yet  this,  it  mud  be  ob- 
ferved,  is  only  to  be  taken  in  a  limited  fenfe. 
For  the  time  of  defifting  from  one  mode  of 
treatment  and  commencing  the  other,  mud  al¬ 
ways  depend  very  much  on  the  feat  of  the  in¬ 
flammation  ;  fuch  diforders  being  in  fome  parts 
much  more  apt  to  terminate  in  a  fpeedy  fuppur¬ 
ation  than  in  others. 

Thus,  in  the  cellular  membrane,  and  in  diffe¬ 
rent  foft  parts,  inflammatory  diforders  of  all 
kinds  terminate  much  more  readily  and  quickly, 
than  when  any  of  the  tough  membranous  parts 
are  affected.  Hence,  in  the  coats  of  the  eye  and 
of  the  tedicles,  very  violent  inflammations  often 
continue  for  many  days,  nay,  even  for  weeks, 
without  either  abating  in  the  fymptoms,  or  ending 
in  fuppuration.  In  fuch  cafes,  therefore,  that 
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go  on  to  even  a  very  conhderable  length,  we 
need  not  be  afraid  of  continuing  the  difcutient 
applications  for  a  much  longer  time  than  what, 
in  general,  would  otherwife  be  proper  :  And 
fhould  never,  therefore,  be  deterred  from  ufing 
them,  unlefs  either  an  evident  fuppuration  has 
taken  place,  or  there  appears,  from  the  violence 
of  the  fymptoms,  a  certain  riik,  either  of  Gan¬ 
grene,  or  of  fome  incurable  obftru&ion.  In 
which  event,  we  are  no  doubt,  always  to  endea¬ 
vour  at  procuring  the  fuppuration  of  the  tumor. 


SECTION  III. 

Of  Suppuration, 


§  1.  General  Remarks  on  Suppuration . 

*  \ 

BY  the  term  Suppuration ,  in  general,  is  un- 
derilood  that  procefs,  by  which  the  con¬ 
tents  of  tumors  and  ulcers  are  converted  into  a 
whitifh,  thick,  opaque,  fome  what  foetid  matter, 

G  termed 
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termed  Pus .  This,  by  many,  has  been  confides 
ed  as  effected  by  a  natural  exertion  of  the  fy- 
ffem ;  but  art  undoubtedly  can,  in  all  fuch  cafes, 
afford  a  great  deal  of  affiftance.  Before  going 
on,  however,  to  confider  the  neceffary  treat¬ 
ment  for  that  effect,  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
examine  attentively,  the  different  opinions  that 
have  been  offered  with  refpect  to  Suppuration  ; 
and  the  more  efpecially,  as  it  will  tend  confide- 
rably  to  elucidate  many  of  the  obfervations  that 
will  afterwards  occur. 

§  2.  Of  the  Formation  of  Pus. 

i 

By  many  authors,  Pus  has  been  imagined  to 
confift  in  a  diffolution  of  the  blood-veffels,  nerves, 
mufcles,  and  other  folids,  in  the  fluids  of  the 
parts  in  which  inflammatory  tumors  occur. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Boerhaave  Platnerf, 
and  many  others. 

Others,  again,  have  fuppofed  purulent  mat¬ 
ter  to  be  formed  in  the  blood  $  and  that  it  is  fe- 

creted, 

*  Aphorifm,  3S7. 

f  V.  Inflitutiones  Chirurgix,  §  54,  &rc. 
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ereted,  in  its  complete  date,  into  Abfceflfes, 
Wounds,  and  Ulcers, 

The  firll;  of  thefe  opinions,  feems  diffidently 
confuted  from  this  confideration,  that  very  ex- 
tenfive  wounds  and  ulcers  continue  often  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  without  being  attended  with 
any  lofs  of  fubdance  ;  which  they  neceflfarily 
always  would  be,  if  their  feveral  difcharges  con¬ 
fided  in  a  diifolution  of  the  folids  of  the  parts  on 
which  they  were  fituated.  Iffues  too,  afford 
indances  of  the  fame  kind,  yielding,  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  even  a  daily  difcharge  of  pus,  with¬ 
out  producing  any  evident  alteration  whatever  in 
the  date  of  the  folids. 

The  other  opinion  has  probably  arifen  from 
abfceflfes  being  fometimes  obferved  to  form  fud- 
denly,  and  without  any  evident  previous  inflam¬ 
mation  ;  fo  that  the  matter  contained  in  them 
has  been  fuppofed  to  be  at  once  depofited  from 
the  blood  in  its  purulent  date. 


Previous,  however,  to  the  formation  of  pus 
in  any  part,  if  due  attention  was  given,  fotne  de¬ 
gree  of  inflammation,  it  is  probable,  would  be 

always 
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always  obferved :  But  as  inflammation,  in  many 
cafes,  occurs  in  only  a  very  flight  degree,  and 
without  being  attended  with  much  pain  ;  it  may 
often,  very  readily,  have  proceeded  to  the  flats 
of  fuppuration,  without  being  fooner  obferved 
by  the  patient ;  and  this  we  know,  in  internal 
abfceffes  efpecially,  is  not  unfrequently  the  cafe. 
We  are  told,  indeed,  of  very  quick  tranflations 
of  matter,  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another  ; 
but  if  fuch  inflances  do  ever  occur  without  the 
intervention  of  inflammation,  which  is,  how¬ 
ever,  much  to  be  doubted  ;  yet,  (till,  it  is  no 
material  objection  to  our  argument,  as  fuch  cafes 
can  nevfcr  be  confidered  in  any  other  light,  than 
as  particular ,  and  very  unufual  exertions  of  the 
fyftem. 

It  may  be  remarked  alfo,  that  if  purulent  mat¬ 
ter  frequently  exifled  in  the  blood,  as  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  do,  if  the  opinion  now  under 
confideration  was  well  founded  ;  in  fome  cafes, 
at  lead,  it  would  furely  have  been  liable  to  de¬ 
tection  ;  but  no  matter  of  that  kind  has,  it  is 
imagined,  ever  yet  been  difcovered  in  it.  Such 
pus  too,  as  is  found  in  wounds  and  ulcers,  would 

not  at  firit  appear  thin  and  ferous,  as  it  always 

* 

does, 
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does,  if  depofited,  completely  formed  from  the 
blood. 

« 

The  mod  probable  opinion,  hitherto  advanced, 
with  refpedt  to  the  formation  of  pus,  is,  that  it 
is  a  change  produced  by  a  certain  degree  of  fer¬ 
mentation,  upon  the  ferous  part  of  the  blood, 
after  its  fecretion  into  the  cavities  of  ulcers  and 
abfcefies ;  and  that  in  confequence  either  of  the 
natural  heat  of  the  part,  or  of  heat  artificially 
applied. 

That  it  is  the  ferum  only  of  blood,  which  is 
proper  for  the  formation  of  pus,  and  that  it  is 
produced  by  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  was  find 
rendered  exceedingly  probable,  by  an  experi¬ 
ment  of  Sir  John  Pringle’s  * ;  and  was  afterwards 
fully  confirmed  by  feveral  others  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture,  made  by  Mr  Gaber,  and  related  by  him  at 
full  length  in  the  fecond  Volume  of  the  Ada 
Taurinenfia. 

Sir  John  Pringle  found,  that  pure  ferum, 
kept  for  fome  days  in  a  furnace,  regulated  to  the 
human  heat,  after  becoming  turbid,  dropped  a 

white 
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white  purulent  fediment.  The  craffamentum  of 
blood,  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  and  decree  of 
heat,  changed  from  a  deep  crimfon,  to  a  dark 
livid  colour  ;  fo  that  when  any  part  of  it  was 
mixed  with  water,  it  appeared  of  a  tawny  hue. 
Serum,  digefled  with  a  few  red  globules,  and 
in  the  fame  circumflances,  was  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour. 

Mr  Gaber’s  experiments,  as  already  ohferv- 
ed,  all  tend  to  elucidate  and  corroborate  the  fame 
opinion,  viz*  That  laudable  pus  is  formed  only 
from  ferum.  The  addition  of  red  globules  to 
ferum,  and  craffamentum  digefled  by  itfelf,  ex¬ 
hibited  much  the  fame  appearances,  as  thofe 
lately  quoted  from  Sir  John  Pringle*.  Fat,  which 
is  thought  by  many  to  be  a  principal  ingredient 
in  the  compofition  of  pus,  was  found  by  Mr  Ga^ 
ber,  when  expofed  to  the  above-mentioned  trial, 
to  exhibit  no  appearances  of  that  matter ;  nor 
were  any  of  the  flefhy  parts,  digefled  either  with 
ferum  or  water,  convertible  into  it. 

From  all  which,  it  may  be  concluded,  that 
the  addition  of  any  of  thefe  articles  to  ferum, 

inflead 
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inftead  of  rendering  it  capable  of  producing 
good  pus,  have  always  the  very  contrary  effect  ; 
and  that  it  is  pure  ferum  alone,  from  which  that 
matter  can  be  obtained. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  once  for  all,  that 
what  is  meant  by  pure  ferum ,  is  not  that  finer 
halitus,  which,  in  a  healthy  ftate  of  the  body, 
is  conftantly  fecreting  into  the  different  cavities, 
merely  for  the  the  purpofe  of  lubricating,  and 
keeping  them  inoifl ;  and  which  is  again  generally 
abforbed  ;  but  is  a  ferous  fluid  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture  with  that  which  feparates  fpontaneoufly 
from  blood,  upon  that  fluid’s  being  allowed  to 
remain  at  reft,  on  being  difcharged  either  from 
an  artery  or  a  vein.  And  in  which,  though  there 
is  never  fuppofed  to  be  any  mixture  of  red  glo¬ 
bules,  yet,  there  is  certainly  always  more  or  lefs 
of  the  coagulable  lymph  ;  fame  proportion  of 
which  feems  abfolutely  neceflary  for  ferum  to  be 
poffeifed  of,  to  render  it  capable  of  producing 
pus. 

The  feveral  effects  already  mentioned,  pro¬ 
duced  by  digeftion  upon  ferum  out  of  the  body, 
will  very  readily  occur,  it  is  imagined,  from  the 

fame 
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fame  caufes  applied  to  it,  when  collected  in  the 
cavities  of  ulcers  and  abfceffes  ;  and,  from  the 
refult  of  the  different  experiments  alluded  to,  it 
is  probable,  that  according  as  it  is  there  depofit- 
ed  more  or  lefs  free  from  mixture  of  fat,  red 
globules,  and  other  fubflances,  it  will  yield  pus 
of  a  more  pure  or  vitiated  nature. 

This  account  of  the  formation  of  pus,  is  the 
moft  fatisfa&ory,  it  is  conceived,  of  any  that  has 
as  yet  been  given ;  and  the  more  efpecially,  as  it 
renders  evident,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  the 
operation  of  all  the  remedies  commonly  found 
moft  effe&ual  in  promoting  fuppuration. 

§  3*  Of  ^je  uecejfary  Remedies  for  promoting 

Suppuration. 

Tor  the  different  reafons  formerly  taken  no¬ 
tice  of,  fuppuration  of  the  inflamed  part  being 
at  lad:  refolved  on  ;  all  the  remedies  then  enu¬ 
merated,  upon  the  fuppodtion  of  a  cure  being 
to  be  obtained  by  refolution,  muff  immediately 
be  laid  afide. 

No  farther  evacuations,  as  was  obferved,  are 
to  be  admitted,  and  if  the  patient  has  already 

been 
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been  much  weakened,  a  full  allowance  in  point 
of  diet,  and  even  a  proportion  of  wine,  may 
probably  be  neceffary. 

For,  although  a  very  violent  degree  of  in** 
flammation,  is  always  unfavourable  to  fuppura- 
tion,  as  tending  either  to  Gangrene,  as  will  af¬ 
terwards  be  taken  notice  of ;  or,  as  tending  to 
propel  into  the  cellular  membrane,  which,  in 
general,  is  the  feat  of  abfceffes,  a  quantity  of  red 
globules,  together  with  the  ferum  of  the  blood, 
which  lad:,  from  what  has  been  already  remark*4 
ed,  fhould  alone  be  extravafated  for  the  purpofe 
of  forming  good  pus  ;  yet,  in  order  to  have  a 
due  quantity  of  ferum  fecreted,  for  the  purpofe 
of  fuppuration,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  have  its 
fermentation  properly  carried  on,  the  different 
inflammatory  fymptoms  mud:  never  be  allowed 
to  fall  fuddenly  ;  otherwife  an  abfcefs  of  very  ill 
digeffed  matter,  as  it  is  termed,  will  moil  pro¬ 
bably  be  produced. 

Thus  we  find  in  fmall  pox,  which  are  fo  many 
fmall  phlegmafise,  that  a  proper  fuppuration  ne¬ 
ver  takes  place,  if  the  patient  has  been  much  re¬ 
duced  by  any  confiderable  evacuations  ;  and  the 

*  a  r 
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fame  thing  very  certainly  occurs  in  fimilar  cir- 

cumftances,  in  abfceffes  of  a  larger  fize. 

/ 

Tite  patient  fhould,  therefore,  be  kept  in  a 
proper  medium,  not  allowed  to  live  fo  fully  as 
to  run  any  rifk  of  raifing  the  inflammation  too 
much  ;  nor  to  be  fo  reduced,  by  evacuations 
and  a  low  diet,  as  to  induce  the  contrary  extreme. 
Having,  in  this  manner,  endeavoured  to  procure 
a  difcharge  into  the  cellular  membrane  of  ferum, 
proper  for  the  formation  of  pus ;  the  next  cir- 
cumftance  to  attend  to,  is,  that  a  due  fermenta^ 
tion  be  excited,  and  preferved  in  it,  fo  that  its 
progrefs  towards  perfect  maturation,  may  go 
eafily  and  regularly  on. 

This  indication  is  chiefly  effected  by  the  ufe  of 
fuch  applications  as  tend  to  preferve  a  proper 
and  conftant  degree  of  heat  in  the  part,  in  fo 
much,  that  it  feems  probably  owing  to  a  want  of 
attention  to  this  circumftance,  that  by  much  the 
greateii  part  of  all  the  fofter  fweliings  do  not 
come  to  fuppuration ;  and  that,  according  to 
the  degree  of  heat  they  are  kept  in,  whether 
from  the  proportion  of  inflammation  they  are  at 
firft  produced  by,  or  from  the  natural  heat  of 

the 
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the  part  they  are  feated  in,  they  form  into  tu¬ 
mors  of  melicerous,  fteatomatous,  and  other 
confidences.  For  unlefs,  a  due  degree  of  heat 
be  applied  and  continued,  ferum  being  merely 
extravafated,  will  never  produce  pus  ;  hence  in 
afcites,  and  other  dropfical  diforders,  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  it  remain  in  that  Hate  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  without  any  fuppuration  taking  place, 
and  that  merely  from  fuch  collections  being  pro¬ 
duced  without  any  inflammation  at  flrft,  fo  that 
no  affiftance  is  afforded  from  any  degree  of  pre¬ 
ternatural  heat ;  and  the  natural  heat  of  fuch 
parts,  as  ferous  collections  ufually  occur  in,  is 
feldom  confiderable  enough  for  fuch  an  effect. 


The  juft  degree  of  heat  for  the  promotion 
of  fuppuration,  is  not  perhaps  eafily  to  be  deter* 
mined ;  but  the  more  confiderable  it  is,  at  lead 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  more  quickly,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  pus  will  be  formed. 


This  we  find,  indeed,  from  Mr  Gaber’s  expe¬ 
riments.  is  fo  far  the  cafe  and  the  obfervation 

is 


*  When  fpeaking  of  pus  being  formed  in,  and  fubfiding  from  fe¬ 
rum  digefted  in  a  degree  of  heat  equal  to  that  of  the  human  body 
Mr  Gaber  fays,  lt  Eo  autem  citius  fubfidebat,  quo  calor  erai  majqi 
Loco  citato. 
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is  likewife  confirmed  by  daily  experience,  in 
every  cafe  of  phlegmon,  where  the  tumor  ca- 
teris  paribus  always  proceeds  quickly  or  flow- 
ly  to  fuppuration,  as  it  is  feated  near  to,  or 
at  a  difiance  from  the  heart.  Hence,  in  any  of 
the  extremities,  particularly  in  the  legs,  inflam¬ 
matory  diforders  are  always  very  dilatory  in  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  fuppuration,  while  thofe  of  the  trunk, 
and  about  the  head,  go  on  very  quickly :  Thus, 
in  many  cafes  of  inflammation  of  the  ears  and 

j 

throat,  it  is  far  from  uncommon  their  arriving 
at  a  thorough  maturation,  and  even  bunding  of 
themfelves,  in  the  courfe  of  forty-eight  hours 
from  the  flrft  attack. 

This  confideration,  therefore,  fhould  make  us 
particularly  attentive  to  the  prefervation  of  a  due 
degree  of  heat  in  every  inflamed  part,  intended 
to  be  brought  to  fuppuration  ;  but  more  efpeci- 
ally  in  fituations  very  diflant  from  the  heart, 
where  artificial  heat  is  molt  wanted,  and  where, 
by  a  proper  application  of  it,  almoft  every  tumor, 
though  fituated  on  the  extremities,  might  pro¬ 
bably  be  induced  to  fuppurate  in  the  fame  fpace 
of  time  with  thofe  in  the  ears,  and  other  parts 
lately  taken  notice  of. 
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I  am  not  only  convinced,  by  experience,  of 
what  is  here  afferted,  of  the  very  fmgular  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  obtained  from  a  due  attention  to  this 
matter  ;  but  alfo,  from  feveral  experiments  made 
upon  the  fame  fubjcdl  fome  years  ago  :  But  as 
they  turned  out  aim  oh  exactly  fimilar  to  thofe 
related  by  Mr  Gaber,  fuch  attention  was  not 
given  in  preferving  the  different  refults  of  them 
as  otherwife  fhould  have  been  ;  this,  how¬ 
ever,  is  particularly  remembered,  that  in  a  heat 
equal  to  ioo°  of  Farenheit’s  Thermometer, 
the  depofition  of  matter  from  ferum  took  place, 
in  little  more  than  half  the  time  that  was 
requifite  for  the  fame  effect  at  even  eighty  de¬ 
grees. 


It  was  the  profccution  of  thefe  experiments,  I 
muff  acknowledge,  that  firft  fuggefled  to  me 
the  probability  of  the  great  advantages  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  prefervationof  a  due  degree  of  heat 
in  inflamed  parts  ;  and  1  have  accordingly,  on 
many  occafions  fince  that  time,  found  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  fuch  cafes  go  on  much  more  eafily  than 
otherwife  I  fhould  either  have  expected,  or  have 
been  able  to  account  for. 


The 
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The  method  commonly  had  recourfe  to,  for 
the  application  of  heat  to  an  inflamed  part,  is 
by  means  of  warm  fomentations  and  cataplafms ; 
and  when  tliefe  are  regularly  and  frequently  re¬ 
newed,  nothing,  it  is  probable,  could  more  effec¬ 
tually  anfwer  the  purpofe.  But,  in  the  ordinary 
manner  in  which  they  are  applied,  by  the  cata¬ 
plafms  being  renewed  only  once,  or,  at  moft, 
twice  a-day,  they  muff  always,  it  is  imagined,  do 
more  harm  than  good.  For,  fo  foon  as  the  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  they  were  at  firft  poffefied  of,  is  dif- 
fipated,  the  moifture  kept  up  by  them,  with  the 
confequent  evaporation  that  enfues,  muff  always 
render  the  part  a  great  deal  colder  than  if  it  had 
been  merely  wrapped  in  flannel  without  the  ufe 
of  any  fuch  application. 

In  order  to  receive  all  the  advantages  of  fuch 
remedies,  the  part  affected  ffiould  be  well  fo¬ 
mented  with  flannels  preflfed  out  of  any  warm 
emollient  deco&ion,  applied  as  warm  as  the 
patient  can  eafily  bear  them,  continued  at  leaft 
half  an  hour  at  once,  and  renewed  four  times  a- 
day. 


Immediately 
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Immediately  after  the  fomentation  is  over,  a 
large  emollient  poultice  fhould  likewife  be  ap¬ 
plied  warm,  and  renewed  every  fecond  or  third 
hour  at  farthed.  Of  all  the  forms  recommend¬ 
ed  for  emollient  cataplafms,  a  common  milk 
and  bread  poultice,  with  a  proportion  of  butter  or 
oil,  is  perhaps  the  mod  eligible  ;  as  it  not  only 
poffefles  all  the  advantages  of  the  others,  but  can 
at  all  times  be  more  eafily  obtained. 

Roasted  onions,  garlick,  and  other  acrid  fub- 
ftances,  are  frequently  made  ufe  of  as  additions 
to  maturating  cataplafms :  When  there  is  not  a 
due  degree  of  inflammation  in  the  tumor,  and 
when  it  appears  probable,  that  the  fuppuration 
would  be  quickened,  by  having  the  inflammatory 
fymptoms  fomewhat  increafed,  the  addition  of 
fuch  fubdances  may  then  be  of  fervice  ;  but 
when  ftimulants  are  neceflary,  in  fuch  cafes,  a 
fmall  proportion  of  drained  galbanum,  or  of  any 
of  the  warm  gums,  diffolved  in  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  and  added  to  the  poultices,  is  not  only  a 
more  elegant,  but  a  more  certain  form  of  apply¬ 
ing  them. 


Whenever, 
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Whenever  the  inflammation,  however,  is  in 
a  proper  degree,  fuch  Simulating  fubftances  ne¬ 
ver  can  be  neceffary  ;  and,  from  the  different 
obfervations  already  thrown  out,  in  many  cafes, 
it  is  apprehended,  they  may  even  do  mifchief. 

In  fuch  tumors  as  from  their  being  poffeffed 
of  little  or  no  inflammation,  are  commonly  faid 
to  be  of  a  cold  nature,  as  they  are  generally  in¬ 
dolent  and  proceed  very  flowly  to  fuppuration, 
plaiflers  compofed  of  the  warm  gums,  are  often 
had  recourfe  to  with  conflderable  advantage  ;  in 
fuch  cafes,  they  are  not  only  of  ufe  by  the  ffimu- 
las  and  irritation  they  occafion,  but  by  the  heat 
which  they  tend  to  preferve  in  the  part.  They 
become  particulary  neceffary,  when  the  patient, 
by  being  obliged  to  go  abroad,  cannot  have  ca- 
taplafms  frequently  enough  renewed,  or  fo  con¬ 
veniently  applied  ;  but  when  fome  fuch  objection 
does  not  occur,  the  latter,  for  very  obvious  rea- 
fons,  fhould  always  be  preferred. 

Dry  cupping,  as  it  is  termed  ;  that  is,  cup¬ 
ping  without  the  ufe  of  the  fcarificator,  upon,  or 
as  near  as  poflible  to  the  part  affe&ed,  is  fre¬ 
quently  had  recourfe  to  with  advantage,  in  pro¬ 
moting 
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moting  the  fuppuration  of  tumors  :  It  is  only, 
however,  in  fuch  as  thefe  laft  mentioned,  where 
there  feems  to  be  a  deficiency  of  inflammation, 
that  it  can  ever  either  be  neceffary  or  ufeful ; 
but,  in  all  tumors  of  a  real  indolent  nature,  and 
where  there  is  Hill  fome  probability  of  a  fuppu¬ 
ration  being  effected,  I  have  feldom  obferved  fuch 
effects  from  any  other  remedy. 

These  different  applications,  under  the  reftrid- 
lions  taken  notice  of,  being  continued  for  a  lon¬ 
ger  or  fhorter  time,  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
tumor,  its  fituation,  and  other  circuinftances  ;  a 
thorough  fuppuration  may  in  general  at  laft  be 
expected. 

Matter  being  fully  formed  in  a  tumor,  is 
known  by  a  remiffion  of  all  the  fymptoms  taking 
place  y  the  dolor  pulfatilis  that  before  was  fre¬ 
quent,  now  goes  off,  and  the  patient  complains 
of  a  more  dull,  conftant  heavy  pain  ;  the  tumor 
points  at  fome  particular  part,  generally  near  to 
its  middle,  where,  if  the  matter  is  not  encyfted* 
or  deep  feated,  a  whitifh  yellow  appearance  is 
obferved,  inftead  of  a  deep  red  that  formerly 
took  place  \  and  a  fluctuation  of  a  fluid  under- 

I  neath. 
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neath,  is,  upon  preffure,  very  evidently  difcover- 
ed.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  an  abfcefs  is  thick¬ 
ly  covered  with  mufcular  and  other  parts,  and 
when,  from  concurring  circumftances,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  there  being  even  a  very  con- 
fiderable  collection  of  matter,  yet  the  fluctuation 
cannot  be  readily  diitinguifhed ;  but  is  not  often 
fo  very  deeply  lodged,  but  that,  with  proper  at¬ 
tention,  it  may  be  difcovered. 

« 

This,  however,  is  a  circumftance  of  the  greatefl 
confequence  in  praCtice,  and  deferves,  it  may  be 
remarked,  more  attention  than  is  commonly  gi¬ 
ven  to  it.  In  no  part  of  the  Surgeon’s  employ¬ 
ment,  is  experience  in  former  fimilar  cafes,  of 
greater  ufe  to  him  than  in  the  prefent ;  and  how¬ 
ever  fnnple  it  may  appear,  yet  nothing  more 
readily  diftinguifhes  a  man  of  obfervation  and 
extenfive  praCtice,  than  his  being  able  eafily  to 
deteCl  collections  of  deep  feated  matter  :  Whilfl 
nothing,  on  the  contrary,  fo  materially  affeCts  the 
character  of  a  Surgeon,  than  his  having,  in  fuch 
cafes,  given  an  inaccurate  or  unjuft  prognofis ; 
as  the  event,  in  diforders  of  that  nature,  comes 
generally  at  laft  to  be  clearly  demonftrated  to  all 
concerned. 
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Together  with  the  feveral  local  fymptoms  of 
the  prefence  of  pus,  already  enumerated,  may  be 
mentioned  the  frequent  fhiverings  that  patients 
are  liable  to  on  its  firft  formation  ;  thefe,  how¬ 
ever,  feldom  occur  fo  as  to  be  diftin&ly  obfer- 
ved,  unlefs  the  colledlion  is  confiderable,  or  feat- 
ed  internally  in  fome  of  the  vifcera. 

§  4.  Of  Abfceffes ,  and  the  proper  period  for  open¬ 
ing  them . 

In  the  treatment  of  abfceffes,  it  is  a  genera! 
rule  not  to  open  them  till  a  thorough  fuppura- 
tion  has  taken  place  ;  as,  when  laid  open  long 
before  that  period,  and  while  any  confiderable 
hardnefs  remains,  they  commonly  prove  more 
troublefome,  and  feldom  heal  fo  kindly. 

In  fome  cafes,  however,  it  is  neceffary  to  de¬ 
viate  from  this  genera!  rule,  and  to  open  them  a 
good  deal  fooner  ;  particularly  in  all  fuch  critical 
abfceffes  as  ■  occur  in  malignant  fevers.  In  the 
plague  too,  we  are  commonly  advifed  to  open 
fuch  tumors,  fo  foon  as  they  are  at  all  tolerably 
advanced,  and  not  to  wait  till  they  are  fully  ma¬ 
turated  j  as,  from  experience  in  thefe  diforders, 

•  it 
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it  is  found  to  be  of  more  confequence,  for  the 
removal  of  the  original  difeafe,  to  have  a  quick 
difcharge  of  matter  produced,  than  any  harm  the 
patient  can  ever  fuffer  from  having  a  fwelling 
foinewhat  prematurely  laid  open. 

i 

In  abfceffes  too,  fituated  on  any  of  the  joints, 
or  upon  either  of  the  large  cavities  of  the  bread 
and  abdomen,  and  more  efpecially  when  they 
fecm  to  run  deep,  they  fhould  always  be  opened 
as  foon  as  the  lead  fluctuation  of  matter  is  difco- 
vered.  For,  when  the  rcfidance  is  on  every  fide 
equal,  they  jud  as  readily  point  internally  as  out¬ 
wardly  ;  and  the  confequence  of  a  large  abfcefs, 
burding  into  either  of  the  larger  cavities  efpe¬ 
cially,  is  well  known  mod  frequently  to  prove 
fatal  :  An  indance  of  which,  in  the  following 
cafe,  I  had  fometime  ago  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
ferving,  which,  with  very  little  attention,  might 
have  been  prevented. 

A  Surgeon  of  eminence,  and  of  very  exten- 
five  practice,  was  applied  to  by  a  young  healthy- 
looking  man,  with  a  large  abfcefs  upon  the  left 
fide  of  his  died.  A  fluctuation  of  a  fluid  was, 
upon  preffure,  very  evidently  difeovered  ;  and  it 
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was  agreed,  by  other  two  practitioners  that  were 
prefent,  that  an  opening  fhould  be  made  to  give 
vent  to  the  matter.  But  the  operator,  being 
much  engaged  in  bufinefs,  could  not  fix  on  an 
earlier  period  for  doing  it  than  the  third  day 
from  the  patient’s  firft  applying  to  him;  unlucki¬ 
ly,  however,  the  patient  died  fuddenly  in  his  bed 
the  night  before  the  abfcefs  was  to  have  been 
opened. 

# 

On  examining  the  body,  the  tumor  had  dif- 
appeared  entirely,  without  any  external  opening 
being  obfervable  ;  and,  on  opening  the  Thorax, 
it  was  found  to  have  buril  inwardly  upon  the 
lungs,  and  fo  had  produced  immediate  fuffcca- 
tion. 

In  every  other  circumftance,  however,  ^except 
in  the  cafes  alluded  to,  the  rule  in  opening  ab- 
fceifes,  is,  as  already  obferved,  to  allow  a  tho¬ 
rough  fuppuration  to  take  place,  before  any  vent 
whatever  be  given  to  the  matter  ;  and  it  being 
then  determined  to  lay  the  colle&ion  open,  the 
next  queftion  that  occurs,  is  with  refpect  to  the 
manner  of  doing  it. 
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Two  different  methods  of  opening  abfceffes 
have  been  recommended  by  authors,  viz.  by 
Cauflic,  and  Incifion.  To  the  former,  however, 
there  are  many  objections  :  It  is  not  attended 
with  any  fuperior  advantage  to  a  fimple  incifion; 
upon  a  tender  inflamed  part,  it  gives  much  more 
pain  ;  it  is  more  flow  in  its  effects  ;  and  the  Sur¬ 
geon  never  has  the  command  of  it  fo  entirely  as 
to  deftroy  thofe  parts  he  would  incline,  and  no 
more  ;  for  all  the  different  kinds  of  cauflic,  not- 
withftanding  the  greateft  attention,  will  fome- 
times  fpread  farther,  and  penetrate  deeper,  than 
was  either  wifhed  for  or  intended.  Of  this, 
fome  years  ago,  I  faw  a  very  remarkable  inflance, 
and  in  fuch  a  fituation  too,  as  might  be  imagined 
it  would  be  more  unlikely  to  happen  in  than  in 
almofl  any  other. 

Caustic  was  applied  to  the  anterior  part  of 

*  ■■  ■ 

the  Scrotum,  with  a  view  to  a  radical  cure,  in  a 
cafe  of  hydrocele  ;  but  whether  there  had  been 
very  little  water  collected,  or  an  adhefion  of  the 
tejiis  to  the  tunica  vaginalis ,  had,  at  that  part,  by 
fome  caufe  or  other,  been  produced,  is  uncer¬ 
tain  ; 
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tain  ;  but  the  cauftic  penetrated  to  the  body  of 
the  tefticle,  and  gave  the  patient,  as  may  readily 
be  imagined,  a  great  deal  of  very  excruciating 
pain.  It  did,  to  be  hire,  produce  a  cure,  but  the 
rilk  of  fuch  an  accident  happening,  although  it 
probably  might  not  frequently  occur,  is,  I  fhould 
imagine,  a  very  ftrong  objection  to  the  ufe  of 
cauftic  in  all  fuch  cafes  ;  and  it  is  now  indeed 
very  generally,  I  believe,  laid  afide,  and  the 
preference  juftly  given  to  the  fcalpel. 

> 

When  tumors  are  not  very  large,  they  are 
commonly  opened  by  a  longitudinal  incifion  with 
a  lancet  or  fcalpel,  made  fo  as  to  terminate  at  the 
mo  ft  depending  part  of  the  fwelling,  and  of  fuch 
a  fize  as  may  feem  fufticient  for  giving  a  free 
difcharge  to  the  matter  ;  about  two  thirds  of  the 
length  of  the  tumor,  is,  in  fuch  cafes,  generally 
reckoned  fully  enough. 

When  abfcefles,  however,  are  of  any  confide- 
rable  extent,  they  are  commonly  laid  open  thro* 
their  whole  length  ;  and  when  the  teguments 
have  been  greatly  ftretched,  it  is  advifed  by  ma¬ 
ny,  to  take  part  of  them  away  altogether.  But, 
this  is  a  practice,  which  feldom  or  perhaps  ne- 
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ver  ought  to  be  followed,  as  there  are  fcarce  any 
abfceffes  ever  fo  large,  as  to  deffroy  entirely  the 
tone  of  the  parts  ;  and  fo  long  as  any  contractile 
power  remains  in  a  part,  there  is  ftill  hopes  of  its 
again  recovering  its  former  di mentions. 

These  are  the  feveral  modes  of  opening  ab¬ 
le  e  lies  by  the  fcalpel ;  there  are  different  incon¬ 
veniences,  however,  found  to  attend  all  of  them; 
and  particularly,  that  fo  foon  as  an  incifion  is 
made  into  a  tumor,  the  whole  contained  matter 
is  difeharged  fuddenly  and  at  once  :  Whereby 
when  the  collection  is  considerable,  faintings  and 
other  difagreeable  fymptoms  are  frequently  in¬ 
duced  ;  and  what,  in  all  large  fwellings  efpeci- 
ally,  is  constantly  attended  with  very  bad  effeds, 
a  free  ad  million  of  air  is  thereby  given  to  a  great 
extent  of  ulcerated  furface. 

The  bad  effects  of  air  on  every  fpecies  of  fore, 
is  well  known  to  every  practitioner  ;  but  its  per¬ 
nicious  influence,  on  a  newly  opened  abfeefs,  is 
often  really  aStonifliing.  It  firfl:  occasions  a  total 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  matter,  from  per¬ 
haps  a  very  laudable  pus,  to  a  thin  ill  digefted 
fames ;  and  afterwards  brings  on  a  quicknefs  of 

pulfe. 
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pulfe,  debilitating  fweats,  and  other  fymptoms 
of  hectic  fever,  which,  in  a  fhort  time,  generally 
ends  in  the  patient’s  death,  or  in  the  produ&ion 
of  a  real  phthifis,  which  at  lail  terminates  fo. 

This  I  have,  in  a  great  many  inilances,  had 
occafion  to  obferve  ;  and  that,  in  fuch  cafes,  it 
is  the  admiffion  of  air  alone,  which  produces  all 
thefe  bad  fymptoms,  there  is  no  reafon,  I  think, 
to  doubt.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  be  evidently 
fo,  from  this  circumftance,  that  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  patients,  who  have  laboured  under  fuch 
diforders,  many  have  remained  for  a  very  confi- 
derable  time,  with  large  abfedfes  fully  formed, 
without  having  any  one  fymptom  of  hedlic  what¬ 
ever  :  But  whenever  they  were  larger,  than  a 
very  ordinary  middle  hze,  I  never  knew  a  fingle 
inflance  of  their  being  opened  by  a  large  inch 
fion,  without  almoft  every  fymptom  of  hedtic 
taking  place  ;  and  that  generally  in  lefs  than  for¬ 
ty-eight  hours  from  the  time  of  their  being  laid 
onen. 

X 

How  the  admiffion  of  air  to  an  abfeefs,  ffiould 
have  fuch  a  powerful  and  hidden  effe£t,  is  per¬ 
haps  difficult  precifely  to  determine.  The  irrita- 
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tion  produced  by  it,  on  a  large  extent  of  ulcerated 
furface,  may  probably  be  one  reafon ;  by  acting  as 
a  ftimulus^on  the  extremities  of  the  different  ab- 
forbents  that  open  into  the  fore,  it  may,  in  that 
manner  too,  occafion  a  larger  abforption  of  mat¬ 
ter  into  the  fyftem,  than  otherwife  would  take 
place )  and  it  may  likewife,  by  rendering  the 
matter  more  putrid  than  before,  render  even  the 
fame  quantity  abforbed,  more  active  in  produ¬ 
cing  the  different  fymptoms  of  hedtic. 

That  this  conjecture  is  well  founded,  with  re- 
fpedt  to  an  increafe  of  putrefcency  being  one  of 
the  principal  effects  of  the  admiffion  of  air  to 
fores,  is,  from  different  circumftances,  at  leak, 
exceedingly  probable.  For,  in  the  firft  place, 
although  the  difcharge  from  abfceffes  is  common¬ 
ly  mild,  and  free  from  any  difagreeable  fcetor,  on 
their  being  newly  laid  open  $  it  almoft  coriftant- 
ly  becomes  thin,  acrid,  and  more  foetid  in  the 
courfe  of  a  few  dreffings,  which  is  a  certain 
proof  of  a  greater  degree  of  putrefcency  hav¬ 
ing  then  taken  place.  On  this  principle  too  is 
accounted  for,  the  operation  of  many  of  the  re¬ 
medies  ufually  had  recourfe  to  for  the  cure  of 
lores  y  and  more  efpecially  of  that  powerful  an- 

tefeptic 
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tefeptic  fixed  air,  which  by  many  has  been  fo 
much  extolled  of  late. 

We  know  from  experiment  hkewiie,  that  eve¬ 
ry  other  fubftance,  as  well  as  the  ferum  of  blood 
from  which  pus  is  formed,  is  rendered  putrid, 
and  more  quickly  fo,  by  the  admiffion  of  air, 
than  otherwife,  in  the  fame  circumftances,  they 
probably  ever  would  be.* 

From  thefe  confiderations,  therefore,  the 
greateft  caution  appears  to  be  neceffary,  for  pre¬ 
venting,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  admiffion  of 
air  to  the  internal  furface  of  every  collection  of 
matter ;  and  this,  we  may  remark,  is  very  eafily 
and  effectually  done,  by  opening  abfceffes,  by 
the  introduction  of  a  feton  or  cord,  inftead  of 
having  recourfe  either  to  cauftic  or  the  fcalpeh 

This  method  of  difcharging  the  contents  of 
tumors,  by  the  introduction  of  a  cord,  is  attend¬ 
ed  with  every  advantage  of  that  by  incifion  ;  it, 
moreover,  empties  the  fweilings  of  whatever  fize 
they  may  be,  not  fuddenly,  but  very  gradually ; 
it  effectually  prevents  a  free  admiffion  of  air  ; 

it 

*  V.  Sir  John  Pringle’s,  and  M.  Gaber’>  Experiments  on  this  fub~ 
jeU.  Loc.  cit. 
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It  is  not  commonly  attended  with  near  fo  much 
pain  and  inflammation  ;  nor  is  the  cicatrix  occa- 
fioned  by  it,  ever  inconvenient  or  unfeemly, 
which  it  frequently  is,  after  a  large  incifion. 

In  the  Royal  Infirmary  here,  large  abfcefles, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  a  fmaller  fize,  ufed  formerly 
to  be  opened  in  the  ufual  manner,  by  extenfive 
incifions  ;  the  confequences  were  exactly,  as  al¬ 
ready  related;  many  of  the  patients  being  thrown 
into  fuch  obdinate  hectic  fevers,  as  they  never 
recovered  from ;  and  others,  though  they  did 
get  better  at  the  time,  yet,  by  being  greatly 
debilitated,  were  generally  feized  with  other 
diforders,  from  which  they  feldom  entirely  re¬ 
covered. 

Since  the  feton,  however,  came  to  be  gene-, 
rally  ufed  in  fuch  cafes,  few  or  no  fuch  difagree- 
able  circumflances  have  occurred  ;  many  of  the 
larged  tumors  have  been  opened  in  that  manner, 
and  when  the  patients  were  otherwife  in  good 
health,  they  always  did  well ;  and,  with  this  ad¬ 
ditional  advantage,  that  a  cure  has  commonly 
been  obtained  in  little  more  than  half  the  time 

ufually 
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ufuaiiy  found  neceffary,  when  a  large  incifion 
has  been  had  recourfe  to. 

Opening  abfceffes,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
feton,  has  been  taken  notice  of  by  different  au¬ 
thors,  and,  in  fxnall  collections  of  matter,  has  by 
many  furgeons  been  frequently  pra&ifed ;  but 
the  pradice  was  never  probably  carried  to  fuch 
an  extent,  as  it  has  been  here  within  thefe  laft 
twenty  years,  both  in  the  hofpital,  and,  in  private, 
by  individuals.  And,  in  juftice  to  Mr  James 
R.ae,  furgeon  in  this  place,  it  muff  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  it,  to  his 
recommendation ;  he  having  firft  praCtifed  a  ge¬ 
neral  ufe  of  fetons  in  fuch  cafes,  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  invented  a  fet  of  inilruments,  by 
which  they  are  eafily  and  fafely  inferted  in  ai¬ 
med  every  cafe  of  abfcefs,  however  deep  feated, 
and  among  whatever  parts  they  may  run.  So  that 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  pra&ice,  from  the 
neighbourhood,  either  of  large  blood  vdfels, 
nerves,  or  tendons,  which  other  wife  there  no 
doubt  would  be. 

Several  fets  of  thefe  inilruments  for  abfceiTes 
pf  difierent  fizes,  are  kept  in  the  Infirmary  here  ; 

they 
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they  fulfil  the  intention,  as  already  obferved,  ex* 
ceedingly  well,  and  are  a  very  ingenious  contriv¬ 
ance.  But  as  the  curved  director  delineated  in 
the  plate,  anfwers  the  purpofe  equally  well,  and 
is  in  itfelf  fully  more  fimple  ;  it  may,  for  that 
reafon,  perhaps,  be  fometimes  found  more  con¬ 
venient.  It  is  ufed  in  the  following  manner  : 

An  opening  fufficiently  large  for  the  cord  in¬ 
tended  to  be  inferted,  being  made  with  a  lancet 
in  the  fuperior  part  of  the  abfcefs  ;  the  director, 
threaded  with  a  cord  of  candle-wick-cotton,  or 
of  foft  filk,  proportioned  in  greatnefs  to  the  fize 
of  the  tumor,  is  then  to  be  introduced,  and  its 
point  to  be  pufhed  downwards  till  it  is  felt  exter¬ 
nally,  exactly  oppofite  to  the  mod  depending 
part  of  the  fwelling.  The  director  being  kept 
firm  by  an  afiiftant,  an  incifion  is  to  be  made 
with  a  fcalpel  upon  its  under  extremity,  of  a  length 
fomewliat  more  confiderable  than  the  opening 
firfl  made  by  the  lancet ;  for  when  this  circum- 
flance  is  not  attended  to,  and  when  of  courfe  the 
under  orifice  is  made  no  larger  than  the  upper, 
the  matter  is  very  apt  to  tranfude  above,  which 
always  proves  inconvenient  to  the  patient ;  but 
which,  in  this  manner  is  very  eafily  avoided,. 

The 
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The  dire&or  is  now  to  be  drawn  downwards, 
with  fo  much  of  the  cord,  as  to  leave  two  or 
three  inches  of  it  hanging  out  at  the  lower  ori¬ 
fice.  In  order  to  caufe  the  cotton  run  eafily  on 
its  flrfl  introduction,  as  likewife  at  the  different 
after-dreffings,  fo  much  of  it  as  is  to  be  ufed  at  the 
time,  fhould  be  well  rubbed  over  with  any  emol¬ 
lient  ointment. 

In  twenty-four  hours  or  fo,  from  its  introduction, 
the  cord  may  be  moved,  and  fo  much  of  it  drawn 
downwards,  as  to  allow  of  all  that  part  of  it 
being  cut  off  which  had  been  ufed  the  preced¬ 
ing  day  ;  and  in  this  manner  fo  much  of  it  is  to 
be  moved  daily,  fo  long  as  from  circumftances  it 
may  appear  neceffary. 

A  regular  and  flow  difcharge  of  the  matter 
is  thus  produced  ;  the  fides  of  the  abfcefs  are 

4r 

thereby  allowed  to  contraCt  gradually ;  and  a 
flight  inflammation  being  kept  upon  their  furfaces 
by  the  friction  of  the  cord,  they  are  from  that  cir- 
cumflance  brought  to  unite  and  to  adhere  firm¬ 
ly  to  one  another,  much  fooner  than  they  other- 
wife  would  do.  As  the  difcharge  diminifhes  in 
quantity,  fo  the  fize  of  the  feton  fhould  alfo  be 

gradually 
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gradually  leffened  ;  and  it  is  eafily  done,  by  with¬ 
drawing  a  thread  of  the  cotton,  once  in  two  days 
or  fo.  At  laft,  when  there  is  little  more  matter 
afforded,  than  might  naturally  be  expected  from 
the  prefence  of  the  cord  merely,  it  may  be  alto¬ 
gether  taken  out,  and  a  gentle  preffure  being 
continued  upon  the  parts  by  a  roller  for  a  few 
days  longer,  a  very  certain  and  lading  cure  may 
almoft  always  be  depended  on. 

In  the  introduction  of  the  feton  it  was  exprefsly 
laid,  that  it  ought  to  be  made  from  above  down¬ 
wards,  that  is,  by  an  opening  made  in  the  fuperior 
part  of  the  abfcefs.  The  reafon  for  fuch  a  reftric- 
tion,  is  this,  That  when  the  fir  ft  opening  is  made  in 
the  depending  part  of  a  fwelling,  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  matter  immediately  runs  out,  which, 
as  it  caufes  the  tides  of  the  upper  part  of  it  to  col- 
lapfe,  renders  it  more  difficult  to  introduce  the 
director  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  abfcefs, 
than  when  done  in  the  manner  directed ;  when  pro¬ 
perly  executed,  the  bottom  as  well  as  every 
other  part  of  the  tumor  is  kept  diftended  to  the 
laft,  very  little  of  the  matter  efcaping  by  the  up¬ 
per  orifice.  By  being  introduced  in  this  way 
too,  the  quantity  of  cord  that  ftill  remains  to  be 
ufed,  is  kept  clean  and  dry  ;  which  it  cannot 
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poflibly  be  when  inferted  in  the  contrary  man- 
ner. 

These,  to  fome,  may  perhaps  appear  very 
trifling  minut'uz  to  be  fo  particularly  taken  notice  of, 
but  too  much,  it  is  imagined,  can  never  be  faid, 
in  rendering  a  practice  of  any  kind  that  is  faid  to 
be  beneficial,  clear  and  evident. 

All  that  has  hitherto  been  faid  with  refpedt  to 
the  ufe  of  fetons,  in  cafes  of  abfcefs  from  recent 
inflammation,  applies  with  equal  propriety,  it 
mull  be  underflood,  to  tumors  of  very  long  con¬ 
tinuance,  when  the  matter  contained  is  either  of 
a  purulent  nature,  or  of  a  confidence  not  much 
thicker  than  that.  In  fo  much,  that  all  encyfled 
tumors,  of  the  thinner  mellicerous  kinds,  cure 
equally  well  in  this  manner,  as  very  lately  for- 
med  abfcefs  ;  fo  that  the  practice  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  one  fet  of  tumors  only  ;  and  it  may 
even  probably  be  had  recourfe  to  in  others,  in 
which  it  has  not  as  yet  been  ufed. 


It  anfwers  particularly  well  in  all  glandular 
collections  of  matter,  where  achniflion  of  air  is  at¬ 
tended  with  even  worfe  confequences  than  in  o- 

L  ther 
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t'her  parts.  Thus,  when  it  is  thought  advifeable 
to  open  fcrophulous  foft  fwellings,  they  always 
heal  much  fooner,  and  eafier  with  the  feton, 
than  by  a  large  incifion.  Venereal  Buboes  too, 
when  fully  maturated,  and  when  the  teguments 
are  not  become  very  thin  by  being  long  over- 
llretched,  heal  much  more  readily  and  kindly 
by  this  management  than  with  any  other. 

From  the  pra&ice  anfwering  fo  remarkably 
well  in  every  cafe  of  abfcefs,  it  was  at  laft  a  good 
many  years  ago,  made  trial  of  by  Mr  Rae  in  the 
Infirmary  here,  in  the  hydrocele,  or  collodion  of 
water,  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  tejhis  ;  and  has  fince 
that  time  been  frequently  ufed  in  fimilar  cafes. 
X  mufl  acknowledge,  however,  that  from  the  fe- 
veral  inftances  I  have  yet  feen  of  its  effeds 
in  that  diforder,  I  am  not  altogether  certain, 
whether  it  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  hmple 
incifion  or  not.  For,  though  I  never  knew  an 
infiance,  when  the  operation  was  properly  done, 
of  its  failing  in  producing  a  radical  cure  ;  yet, 
the  fridion  of  the  cord  upon  the  body  of  the 
teftis,  to  which  in  this  operation  it  is  immediate¬ 
ly  applied,  generally  occafions  a  very  high  de¬ 
gree  of  inflammation  $  fully  more,  I  have  often 

thought. 
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thought,  than  is  commonly  obferved  from  the 
fimple  incifion  :  Farther  experience,  however, 
is  neceffary,  in  order  to  determine  a  queftion  of 
fuch  importance. 

But  when,  in  fuch  cafes,  it  is  refolved  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  feton,  the  method  of  introducing 
it,  as  above  directed  for  abfceffes,  with  a  curved 
director,  properly  adapted  in  point  of  fize,  feems 
fully  more  fimple,  though,  in  other  refpefts,  no- 
wife  better  than  that  lately  recommended  by  a 
very  ingenious  author ;  which  being  through  the 
means  of  a  common  trocar,  cannot  poffibly  be 
done,  either  fo  eafily,  or  even,  it  is  imagined, 
entirely  free  from  danger  :  For  inflances  have 
occurred,  and  that  too,  with  very  able  Surgeons 
now  living,  where  the  body  of  the  teftis  has 
been  wounded  by  puncturing,  in  cafes  of  hydro¬ 
cele,  with  that  inftrument ;  it  being,  from  its 
round  triangular  form,  rendered  more  difficult 
of  introduction  than  it  poffibly  could  be  from 
any  other  ffiape  f .  Whenever  it  is  agreed  upon, 
however,  to  make  ufe  of  a  trocar,  either  with  a 
view  to  a  palliative,  or  a  radical  cure,  one  of  a 

lancet- 

f  Mr  Thomas  Hay,  Surgeon  in  this  place,  Tome  years  ago  invent' 
ed  a  curved  director,  as  here  recommended,  which  has  fince  that 
tune,  been  ufed  for  the  introduction  of  a  cord  in  cafes  of  hydrocele, 
and  is  found  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  very  conveniently. 
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lancet-point  form,  as  reprefented  in  the  plate, 
anfwers  the  purpofe  with  much  more  eafe  than 
the  one  in  common  ufe.  A  large  one  of  this 
kind  was  made  fome  years  ago,  with  a  view  to 
its  being  tried  for  the  paracentefis  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  ;  and,  as  on  that  occafion  it  anfwered  the 
purpofe  exceedingly  well,  it  has  fmce  been  often 
ufed,  and  is  always  introduced  with  the  greateft 
eafe. 


SECTION  IV. 

Of  Mortification. 


§  1.  General  Remarks  on  Gangrene . 

^jpli E  termination  of  inflammation,  both  by 
JL  Refolution  and  Suppuration,  having  now 
been  pretty  fully  treated  of,  we  come  next  in  or¬ 
der  to  the  confideration  of  Gangrene  or  Mortif  ca¬ 
tion. 

The  feveral  appearances  of  Gangrene  ha¬ 
ving  been  already  particularly  enumerated,  it 
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is  not  now  neceffary  to  make  a  full  recapi¬ 
tulation.  Only  it  may  be  remarked,  that  a 
thorough  mortification,  or  the  laft  ftage  of  gan¬ 
grene,  is  known  only  by  the  difeafed  part  be¬ 
coming  totally  black,  by  its  lofing  all  pain  and  fen- 
fation,at  the  fame  time  that  it  emits  a  confiderable 
fcetor  ;  at  laft  too,  a  foftnefs  or  fiaccidity  in  gene - 
ral  takes  place,  together  with  an  entire  diffolu- 
tion  of  the  different  parts  of  which  the  organ  is 
compofed. 

-  *  \ 

I  have  faid  only  in  general,  for  although  the 
feveral  appearances,  as  above  related,  do  moil 
frequently  occur,  yet  there  are  fome  inftances  of 
what  is  called  dry  Gangrene,  in  which  the  parts 
continue  totally  mortified  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  without  either  turning  very  flaccid,  or  run¬ 
ning  into  diffolution. 

Such  cafes,  however,  never  occur  from  in¬ 
flammation,  but  happen  commonly  from  the  flow 
of  blood  to  fuch  parts  being  put  a  flop  to  by 
compreffion  of  one  kind  or  another,  as  tumors, 
ligatures,  or  other  fimilar  caufes,  obftrufiing  the 
principal  arteries  that  ufed  to  fupply  them;  which, 
when  the  ftoppage  of  the  circulation  is  complete, 

always 
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always  occafion  a  very  flow,  tedious,  mortifica¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  the  parts,  in  fuch  inflances,  are  no 
longer  fupplied  with  frefh  quantities  of  fluids, 
while  a  confiderable  evaporation  muff  (till  be 
going  on,  fuch  a  degree  of  humidity  cannot, 
therefore,  poflibly  occur,  as  does  in  other  cafes 
of  gangrene.  So  that  fpecies  of  the  diforder  has, 
perhaps,  with  propriety  enough,  been  termed  the 
Dry  Gangrene . 

There  are  many  other  varieties  of  the  difeafe 
enumerated  by  authors,  as  the  White  Gangrene  *  ; 
in  which  the  parts  fuppofed  mortified  do  not  turn 
black  ;  but  retain  nearly  their  former  colour,  &c. 
Whether  fuch  complaints,  however,  can,  with 
propriety,  be  denominated  Gangrene  or  not, 
may  probably  be  doubted  ;  but,  as  it  is  chiefly 
that  fpecies  of  the  diforder,  which  fucceeds  to  in¬ 
flammation,  that  is  now  particularly  to  be  treated 
of  and  in  which  no  fuch  varieties  are  ever  obfer- 
ved,it  is  not  here  neceflary  to  carry  the  enquiry  far¬ 
ther  ;  and  that  efpecially,  as  nearly  the  whole 
mode  of  treatment,  afterwards  to  be  pointed  out, 
applies,  with  almoft  equal  propriety,  to  every 
variety  of  the  difeafe. 

Of 


*  Ouelnay,  Traite  de  la  Gangrene,  p.  337. 
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Of  all  the  Inflammatory  complaints  to  which 
the  fydem  is  liable,  that  fpecies  of  the  diforder 
termed  Eryfipelas,  is  obferved  mod  frequently  to 
terminate  in  Gangrene  ;  and  whenever  phleg¬ 
mon  is,  in  any  degree,  conjoined  with  an  eryfi- 
pelatous  affection,  which  it  not  unfrequentlv  is, 
it  feems  thereby  to  have  acquired  the  fame  ten¬ 
dency,  by  being,  as  already  remarked,  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  bring  to  fuppuration  than  the  true 
phlegmon,  and  by  going  on  more  frequently  to 
the  mortified  (late. 

The  bed  and  mod  effectual  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  mortification  in  every  cafe  of  inflammation, 
is  to  endeavour  either  to  obtain  its  refolution  or 
fuppuration  ;  the  different  remedies  for  both 
which  purpofes  have  already  been  fully  pointed 
out.  But,  in  fome  cafes,  the  diforder  is  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  Gangrene  already  begun,  before  the 
Surgeon’s  abidance  is  called  in  ;  and  in  others, 
the  inflammation  runs  fo  high,  and  proceeds  fo 
quickly,  that  Gangrene  occurs  notwithdanding 
the  ufe  of  all  the  remedies  that  can  be  applied  : 
In  fome  indances  fo  quickly,  even,  that  the  in¬ 
flammatory  date  is  fcarcely  thoroughly  difcerned, 
till  mortification  appears  to  be  begginning. 
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§  2 .  Obf creations  on  Carbuncles  as  a  fpecies  of 

Gangrene . 

This  is  mod  remarkably  the  cafe  in  Carbun¬ 
cles ,  what  by  the  French  are  termed  Charbons  ; 
in  which  the  inflammation  proceeds  fo  rapidly  to 
mortification,  that  there  is  feldom  any  evident 
tumor  raifed,  the  parts  turning  black,  and  end¬ 
ing  in  real  Gangrene,  often  in  the  courfe  of  twenty 
four  hours  from  the  fird  attack. 

The  quick  progrefs  ufiially  made  by  this  dis¬ 
order,  renders  it  the  word  and  perhaps-the  mod 
dangerous  fpecies  of  inflammation ;  for  when 
it  occurs  internally  upon  any  of  the  vifeera,  as 
it  fometimes  does,  it  mud  probably  in  every 
indance  prove  fatal,  as  no  remedies  we  are 
acquainted  with,  can  ever  prevent  its  progrefs 
towards  the  lad  date  of  mortification  :  Ex¬ 
ternally,  indeed,  when  not  very  extenfive,  and 
not  feated  on  any  of  the  large  blood  vefiels 
and  nerves,  carbuncles  are  frequently  got  the 
better  of  \  that  is,  with  the  lofs  of  the  affected 
parts. 
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As  carbuncles  always  appear  without  any  evi¬ 
dent  external  caufe,  they  are  in  general  mod 
probably  owing  to  a  fcorbutic  or  putrid  date  of 
the  fluids  ;  for,  when  putrefcency  prevails  in  the 
fyftem,  every  inflammatory  aflfedlion  that  occurs, 
proceeds  much  more  readily  to  the  mortified 
ftate,  than  inflammation  in  other  circumflances 
ever  does. 

This  opinion  with  refpect  to  the  caufe  of  car¬ 
buncles  depending  upon  a  putrefcent  (late  of  the 
fyftem,  is  particularly  confirmed,  by  their  occur¬ 
ring  moil  frequently  as  a  fymptom  in  peftilential 
diforders ;  for,  although  they  are  fometimes  met 
with  even  in  this  country,  where  the  plague  is 
now  never  known,  yet  the  real  carbuncle  is  far 

s  L 

from  being  a  common  occurrence. 

In  fuch  inftances,  Gangrene  is  very  eafily  ac¬ 
counted  for,  from  the  predifpofition  in  the  fyftem 
to  putrid  diforders  ;  but  how  is  it  produced  by 
inflammation  in  other  cafes,  and  where  no  fuch 
difpofition  can  be  fuppofed  to  take  place  ? 
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§  3.  Of  the  caufe s  of  Gangrene . 

An  increafed  action  in  the  veflels  of  a  part, 
we  have  already  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  as  the 
immediate  or  proximate  caufe  of  inflammation  ; 
and  the  fame  caufe,  it  is  prefumed,  will,  in  many 
inftances,  account  for  the  rife  of  mortification. 

One  evident  effedt  of  an  increafed  action  in 
the  veflels,  in  every  cafe  of  inflammation,  is  a 
propulfion  into  the  fmaller  capillaries,  of  a  great¬ 
er  quantity  of  the  more  grofs  parts  of  the  blood, 
than  naturally  they  were  intended  to  tranfmit : 
When  the  extravafation  of  fluids  which  com¬ 
monly  enfues  in  confequence  of  this,  is  not  con- 
fiderable,  they  are  frequently  reabforbed  into  the 
courfe  of  the  circulation,  and  fo  a  cure  is  obtain¬ 
ed  by  Refolution.  But  when  an  extravafation  of 
the  ferous  parts  of  the  blood  into  the  cellular 
membrane,  takes  place  to  a  flill  greater  degree, 
fuppuration  is  then  moil:  frequently  the  confe* 
quence. 

W hen, again,  a  ftrong  exciting  caufe  is  applied 
to  conflitution  already  predifpofed  to  inflam- 
piatory  complaints,  as  a  lacerated  wound,  for  in- 

fiance^ 
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fiance,  in  a  young  healthy  man,  the  violent  Irri¬ 
tation,  and  confequent  increafed  adion  of  the 
reiTels  that  enfues,  occafions  the  red  particles  of 
the  blood  to  be  likewife  poured  forth  together 
with  the  ferum.  A  coliedion  of  an  extravafated 
fluid  being  thus  formed,  the  great  degree  of  pre¬ 
ternatural  heat  kept  up  by  the  diforder,  very 
readily  excites  in  it  fome  degree  of  fermen¬ 
tation  ;  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  matter  it 
has  to  ad  upon,  not  being  able  to  effed  a  fup- 
puration*,  and  the  craifamentum  of  blood,  being 
particularly  liable  to  run  into  the  putrid  fermen¬ 
tation]-,  mortification  which  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  high  degree  of  it,  comes  in  courfe  to  be  na~ 
turally  produced. 

The  diforder  being,  in  this  manner,  once  rail¬ 
ed  in  a  part,  the  progrefs,  which  it  afterwards 

ufually 

*  Mr  Gaber,  when  fpeaking  of  his  experiments  npon  the  crafTamen- 
turn  of  blood,  fays,  that  he  could  never  obtain  genuine  pus  from  it, 
and  farther,  adds,  u  vero  fimilius  ergo  [anguine m  ceteris  puris  prin- 
tl  cipiis  admixtum,  ipfum  magis  fcctidum  et  deterius  reddere,  &cCp 
Loco  citato,  p.  87. 

t  For  fome  animal  fubftances,  fuch  as  urine,  the  bile,  and  the 
craffamentum  of  blood  [oon  putrify.  Sir  John  Pringle's  experiments? 
Appendix,  p.  yi« 
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ufually  makes,  does  not  appear  very  difficult  to 
account  for.  The  putrefeent  particles  of  the  tu¬ 
mor,  by  infmuating  into  the  cellular  membrane 
of  the  neighbouring  found  parts,  as,  in  that  man¬ 
ner,  they  extend  the  contagion,  fo  they  very  foon 
bring  thefe  likewife  to  fuffer.  In  this  way,  the 
mortification  continues  to  advance,  till  meeting 
with  a  part,  perhaps,  naturally  more  irritable 
than  the  others,  or  which,  by  that  time,  has 
been  rendered  fo,  by  the  different  remedies  to 
be  pointed  out,  a  certain  degree  of  new  inflam¬ 
mation  comes  to  be  eafily  induced  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  ftimulus,  which  putrid  particles 
imifl  always  occafion  ;  which,  as  it  renders  the 
parts  more  firm  and  compact,  makes  them  lefs 
eafily  penetrable  by  the  putrefeent  contagion, 
and  a  fuppuration  of  courfe  enfuing,  as  a  confe- 
quence  of  the  preceding  inflammation,  a  com¬ 
plete  feparation  of  the  difeafed  from  the  found 
parts,  is  thereby,  in  general,  very  foon  effected. 

At  leafl,  that  fuch  an  inflammation,  with  a  con- 
fequent  fuppuration,  does,  in  cafes  of  real  gan¬ 
grene,  always  happen  before  a  feparation  of  the 
difeafed  parts  takes  place,  is  well  known  to  eve¬ 
ry  practitioner ;  and  that  the  caufe  affigned  for 
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thefe  appearances,  is  the  true  one,  I  think,  from 
the  different  circumdances  taken  notice  of,  is  at 
lead,  exceedingly  probable. 

Thus  the  local  fymptoms  of  gangrene,  are 
pretty  certainly  accounted  for  ;  and  the  fink¬ 
ing  of  the  pulfe,  which,  in  extenfive  mortifica¬ 
tions,  always  occurs,  and  which  is,  by  much 
the  mod  remarkable  change  that  takes  place  in 
the  general  fydem,  is  a  very  natural  confequence 
of  that  debility,  which  fee  ms  to  be  a  condant  and 
neceffary  attendant  on  a  putrefcent  date  of  the 
fluids,  from  whatever  caufe  that  may  have  arifen^ 
as  is  particularly  demondrated  in  putrid  fever, 
and  in  fcurvy,  where  a  languid  pulfe,  and  gene¬ 
ral  debility,  are  always  confidered  as  the  mod 
characleridic  fymptoms. 

§  4.  Of  the  Prognofis  in  Gangrene . 

In  every  cafe  of  gangrene,  the  prognofis  fliould, 
at  fird,  be  exceedingly  doubtful ;  for,  even  in 
the  flighted  affedions  of  that  nature,  the  fydem, 
from  the  contagion  it  receives  by  the  abforp- 
tion  of  the  putrid  matter,  is,  in  fome  indan¬ 
ces,  fo  much  affedled,  that  the  patients  are 
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fuddenly  carried  off,  without  having  been  previ- 
ouily  in  any  evident  or  apparent  danger. 

In  fuch  cafes,  however,  as  fucceed  to  inflam¬ 
mation  from  an  external  caufe,  where  the  gan¬ 
grene  is  neither  very  deep  nor  extenfive,  and 
does  not  feem  to  fpread,  the  prognoftic  fliould 
then  to  be  fure  be  much  more  favourable  than 
in  thofe  that  fuddenly  arife  from  an  internal 
caufe,  where  the  mortification  runs  deep,  and 
more  efpecially  when  it  is  (till  continuing  to  ad¬ 
vance  ;  in  which  circumftance,  the  greateft  dan¬ 
ger  is  always  to  be  apprehended.  Indeed,  no 
perfon  whatever,  with  any  confiderable  mortifi¬ 
cation,  even  from  an  external  caufe,  can  be  faid 

to  be  free  from  rifk,  till  the  dileafed  parts  are  not 

» 

only  feparated,  but  even  entirely  caff  off  from 
the  found.  The  poifon  of  putrid  miafmata  being 
of  fuch  a  penetrating  deftrudive  nature,  that  ma¬ 
ny  inflances  have  occurred  of  patients  being  very 
quickly  carried  off,  feemingly  from  that  circum¬ 
ftance  alone,  long  after  the  mortification  had 
ceafed  to  advance  farther. 
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§  5.  Of  the  necejfiary  Remedies  in  Gangrene , 

In  the  treatment  of  Gangrene,  when  no  blood¬ 
letting  or  other  evacuation  has  been  prefcribed 
during  the  preceding  inflammatory  ftate  of  the 
diforder  ;  and  when  the  general  fymptoms  of  in¬ 
flammation,  particularly  a  quick,  full,  or  hard 
pulfe,  ftili  continue  violent ;  and  efpecially  when 
the  patient  is  young  and  plethoric,  it  then  be¬ 
comes  abfolutely  neceffary,  even  although  morti¬ 
fication  may  have  commenced,  to  empty  the  vef- 
fels  a  little  by  one  general  blood-letting.  Which, 
by  moderating  the  fever,  and  abating  the  univer- 
fal  heat,  proves  often  a  great  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  diforder  from  proceeding  farther  ;  and, 
in  this  view,  blood-letting,  in  fuch  cafes,  may, 
in  reality,  be  confidered  as  an  antifeptic,  and 
does  often,  indeed,  in  that  particular  fituation  of 
mortification,  prove  more  powerfully  fo  than  all 
the  different  articles  in  general  enumerated  as 
fuch. 

Upon  the  fame  principles  with  blood-letting, 
gentle  laxatives,  and  a  free  life  of  acidulated 
cooling  drink,  alfo  become  neceffary.  But,  as  in 
fhe  farther  progrefs  and  continuance  of  mortifi¬ 
cation. 
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cation,  the  patient  is  very  apt  to  fmk,  and  the 
pulfe  to  turn  languid,  every  evacuation,  efpe- 
cially  of  blood,  fliould  be  fparingly  adminiftred, 
and  no  more  ever  admitted  of  than  may  feem 
merely  neceifary  for  moderating  fuch  fymptoms  as 
at  the  time  appear  too  violent. 

When  again,  as  is  moil  frequently  the  cafe 
before  the  diforder  has  made  any  great  progrefs, 
the  patient  is  much  reduced,  either  by  fevere 
evacuations,  or  merely  by  the  effeds  of  the 
complaint,  when  the  pulfe  is  low,  and  the  other 
fymptoms  of  fever  not  confiderable,  in  thefe  cir- 

4 

cumftances  a  quite  contrary  treatment  becomes 
neceifary  ;  the  principal  indication,  then, .  being 
to  prevent  the  fyftem  from  linking  too  much, 
by  a  proper  ufe  of  cordials,  and  efpecially  by  thofe 
of  the  tonic  kind,  while,  by  the  fame  means, 
we  enable  it  to  free  itfelf  from,  or  to  cad  off  the 
mortified  parts.  For,  as  already  obferved,  the 
feparation  of  gangrenous,  from  healthy  found 
parts,  being  always  effeded  by  the  intervention 
of  inflammation,  it  Ihould  be  our  chief  care  to 
alfid  nature  as  much  as  polfible,  in  exciting  in 
the  fydem,  by  every  proper  means,  that  difpo- 
fition  which,  from  experience,  we  know  to  be 

mod 
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mod  favourable  for  the  produdion  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  ;  which,  when  fpeaking  of  the  general  pre- 
difpofmg  catifes  to  inflammatory  complaints,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  fhew,  to  be  a  full  plethoric 
date  of  the  veflels,  which,  at  the  fame  time,  is 
generally  conjoined  with  a  more  invigorated  tone 
of  the  veflels  themfelves. 

■» 

9 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  imagined,  that  this  indi¬ 
cation  is,  in  fome  meafure,  contradictory  to  what 
was  lately  obferved  with  refpect  to  the  propriety 
of  blood-letting  in  fome  cafes  of  gangrene  ;  when 
properly  confidered,  however,  it  will  by  no  means 
appear  to  be  fo.  For  we  well  know,  that  in  every 
diforder  to  which  the  fyftem  is  liable,  an  over-dofe 
of  the  moil  effectual  remedy,  will  often  prove 
juft  as  detrimental  as  a  medicine  of  the  mo  A  op¬ 
posite  tendency  ;  and,  in  the  fame  manner,  tho3’ 
a  certain  degree  of  inflammation  is,  perhaps,  ab» 
folutely  neceiTary  for  the  cure  of  every  gangrene, 
yet,  in  a  very  high  degree,  it  becomes  always 
exceedingly  hurtful. 

With  a  view  to  fulfil  the  intention  of  this  in¬ 
dication,  a  good  nourifhing  diet  becomes  necef- 
fary,  with  fuch  a  proportion  of  generous  wine  as 

N  the 
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the  patient’s  ftrength,  and  fymptoms  of  the  dif- 
order  may  feem  to  require. 

By  a  due  attention  to  this  circumflance  of  regi¬ 
men,  particularly  by  a  proper  allowance  of  wine, 
much  more  real  advantage  is  commonly  obtained 
than  ever  occurs  from  the  ufe  of  the  whole  tribe 
of  ftimulating  warm  cordials.  When,  however, 
the  patient  is  much  reduced,  and  very  languid, 
fome  of  thefe,  fuch  as  the  volatile  alkali ,  and 
confeclio  cardiaca ,  may,  at  the  fame  time,  and  in 
fuch  quantities,  be  prefcribed,  as  the  patient’s 
immediate  fituation  appears  to  render  neceffary. 

But  of  all  the  medicines  hitherto  ufed  in  mor¬ 
tification,  there  is  none  proves  fo  certainly  effi¬ 
cacious  as  the  Cortex  Peruvianas ,  which  has  often 
a  very  evident  and  powerful  influence  in  putting 
a  hop  to  the  diforder.  As  it  is  a  very  powerful 
tonic  remedy,  it  may  probably  act  by  invigorat¬ 
ing  the  general  fyftem,  and  fo,  by  rendering  it 
more  fufceptible  of  that  inflammatory  tendency, 
which  we  have  fhewn  to  be  fo  neceffary  for  ef¬ 
fecting  a  feparation  of  mortified  parts,  it  may,  in 
that  manner,  enable  it  to  free  itfelf  from  them. 
It  may  likewife,  perhaps,  in  fome  inftances,  act 
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as  an  antifeptic  in  the  way  of  corre&ing  putrefac¬ 
tion,  though,  in  the  former  mode  of  operating, 
its  effects,  it  is  apprehended,  are  generally  much 
more  confiderable  than  in  the  latter. 

( 

In  whatever  manner  the  bark  operates,  how¬ 
ever,  it  can  in  no  cafe  of  mortification  be  ever, 
with  propriety,  omitted,  excepting  in  the  firft 
ftage  of  the  diforder,  while  feveral  of  the  inflam¬ 
matory  fymptoms  yet  remain  violent ;  but,  fo 
foon  as  thefe  are  tolerably  abated,  it  may  always, 
both  with  fafety  and  advantage,  be  had  recourfe 
to. 

The  bed  rule  with  refped  to  the  quantity  of 
the  medicine  to  be  exibited,  is  to  give  it  always 
in  as  large  dofes,  and  thefe  to  be  as  frequently 
repeated  as  the  ftomach  can  bear.  It  is  a  great 
inconvenience,  however,  that  attends  aimed  e- 
very  cafe  of  gangrene,  that  the  domach  can  fel- 
dom  bear  large  enough  quantities  of  the  bark  in 
fubdance,  which  is  always  the  bed  mode  of  ufing 
it,  but  particularly  in  this  diforder,  when  none  of 
the  finer  preparations  of  the  medicine  are  ever 
fo  much  to  be  depended  on.  Of  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  forms  in  ufe  for  giving  the  bark,  I  have  ge- 
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nerally  found  it  fit  eafieft  on  the  fiomach  when 
conjoined  with  forne  of  the  fpiritous  waters ;  and 
to  the  ufe  of  which,  in  fuch  cafes  as  bark  itfelf  is 
proper  in,  there  can  never  be  any  objection. 
The  following  formula  is  far  from  being  difagree- 
able,  and  1  have  known  it  anfwer  with  patients 
whofe  ffomachs  reje&ed  every  other : 

]£..  Aq.  alexiter.  fimp. 

Cinnamon,  fort,  aa  line.  iii. 

Aromatic,  unc.  ii. 

Pulv.  cort.  Peruv.  fubtil.  unc.  fs.  mifee;  coch.  ii, 
Omni  femihora  fumendis,  agitata  phiala. 

In  this  manner  a  drachm  of  the  bark  comes 
to  be  taken  every  hour,  which,  in  general,  in  lefs 
than  twenty-four  hours,  has  a  confiderable  influ¬ 
ence  in  producing  a  change  on  the  diforder.  A 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  medicine  being  in  a 
fine  powder,  as  patients  often  bear  confiderable 
quantities  of  it  in  that  ftate,  when  they  reject 
even  very  fmail  dofes  of  a  coarfe  powder. 

Together  with  the  bark,  the  vitriolic  acid  is 
frequently  had  recourfe  to  with  advantage,  and 
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the  bed  form  of  ufing  it,  is  by  acidulating  all 
the  patient’s  drink  with  elixir  of  vitriol. 

These  are  aimed  the  only  internal  remedies 
to  be  depended  on  in  cafes  of  gangrene  ;  many 
others  indeed  have  been  recommended, but  all  the 
advantages  to  be  obtained  from  any  of  them,  are 
with  more  certainty  to  be  got,  it  is  imagined^ 
from  fome  or  all  of  fhofe  already  mentioned. 

In  the  way  of  external  application,  a  variety  of 
remedies  have  been  pointed  out,  and  particularly 
thofe  of  the  antifeptic  kind;  fuch  as  all  the  warm 
gums,  and  balfams,  ardent  fpirits  and  even  a b 
cahol  ;  and  to  admit  of  their  nearer  application 
to  the  found  parts,  with  a  view  to  the  prefer  ra¬ 
tion  of  thefe  from  putrefaction,  deep  fcarifica- 
tions  through  the  difeafed  and  into  the  found 
parts  have  been  generally  recommended. 

But  although  fuch  articles  may  be  of  ufe  in 
preferring  dead  animal  fubftances  from  corrup¬ 
tion,  yet  that  they  will  always  prove  ferviceable, 
in  the  fame  manner  in  living  bodies,  is  probably 
very  much  to  be  doubted.  And  it  is  even  appro** 
Jiended,  by  the  ftrong  irritation  they  always  oc- 

cafion 
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cafion  when  applied  to  a  living  fibre,  that,  in  fuch 
cafes  as  the  prefent,  they  may  rather  do  mifchief, 
it  being  only,  as  was  already  obferved,  a  very  flight 
degree  of  inflammation  that  is  required.  The 
inciuons  too,  when  carried  into  the  found  parts, 
with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  fuch  re¬ 
medies,  may  likewife  do  harm,  not  only  from 
the  rifk  of  wounding  the  blood  veflfels,  nerves, 
and  tendons  that  lie  in  the  way ;  but  alfo,  by  ah 
lowing  a  free  and  farther  entrance  of  the  putref- 
ccnt  fluids  into  the  parts  not  yet  afle&ed  :  And 
unlefs  they  are  carried  fo  deep  as  freely  to  reach 
the  found  parts,  applications  of  the  antifeptic 
kind,  can  never  have  any  effect  in  anfwering  the 
purpofe  for  which  they  were  intended. 

For  thefe  reafons,  and  from  never  having  ob¬ 
ferved  any  advantages  to  accrue  from  feariflea- 
tions  in  mortification,  I  have  long  thought,  that 
they  might  be  entirely  laid  afide  Theriac 

was 

*  Although  I  was  convinced  from  experience  of  what  is  here  ad¬ 
vanced  againft  the  ufe  of  fcarifications,  as  well  as*of  the  impropriety 
and  inefficacy  of  very  warm  Simulating  applications  in  cafes  of  mor¬ 
tification  ;  it  was  not  without  diffidence  that  I  firft  ventured  to  alTert 
it,  the  opinion  at  that  time  being,  in  this  place  at  leaft,  in  a  great 
meafure  new.  I  am  now  happy  to  f>pd;  however,  in  a  laif  publica¬ 
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was,  in  former  times,  and  ft  ill  is,  with  fome  prac¬ 
titioners,  a  very  common  application  in  every 
cafe  of  gangrene  ;  but  from  any  opportunities  I 
have  had  of  feeing  it  ufed,  I  cannot  fay  that  it 
ever  feemed  to  produce  any  evident  good  effects* 

All  the  advantages  commonly  obferved  from 
the  great  variety  of  applications  recommended 
for  gangrene,  are  obtained  with  more  eafe,  and 
generally  too  with  more  certainty,  from  the  ufe 
of  any  gentle  ftimulating  embrocation  ;  which, 
by  exciting  a  flight  irritation  upon  the  furface, 
and  efpeciaily  when  aflifted  by  a  free  ufe  of  the 
bark,  as  already  directed,  at  laft  commonly  pro¬ 
duces  fuch  a  degree  of  inflammation,  as  is  wifh~ 
ed  for.  With  this  view,  I  have  frequently  known 
a  weak  folution  of  fal  ammoniac  in  vinegar  and 
water,  anfwer  exceedingly  well ;  a  drachm  of 
the  fait  to  two  ounces  of  vinegar,  and  fix  of  wa¬ 
ter,  form  a  mixture  of  a  very  proper  ftrength 

for 

tion,  the  fame  pra&ice  recommended  from  the  bed  authorit}^.  Vide 
Chirurgical  Obfervations  by  Perciyal  Pott.  F.  R.  S.  &c. 

In  the  fame  publication  is  given  a  particular  defcription  of  a  fpecies 
of  mortification  incident  to  the  toes  and  feet,  in  which  Peruvian 
bark  has  little  or  no  influence,  and  in  which  opium  given  in  large 
dofes  frequently  repeated,  proves  a  very  effe&ual  remedy. 
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for  every  purpofe  of  this  kind  ;  but  the  degree 
of  ftimulus  can  be  eafily  either  increafed  or  di- 
minifhed,  according  to  circumflances,  by  uiing 
a  larger  or  fmaller  proportion  of  the  fait. 

Although, for  the  reafons  formerly  advanced, 
incifions  may  not,  in  general,  be  proper,  yet,  in 
fuch  cafes,  where  the  mortification  runs  very 
deep,  it  is  fometimes  of  Service  to  make  Scarifi¬ 
cations  into  the  difeafed  parts,  fo  as  to  remove 
part  of  them  ;  which,  by  taking  ofF  a  conside¬ 
rable  load,  perhaps,  of  putrid  dead  flefh,  not  on¬ 
ly  lefFens  the  fcetor,  which,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  al¬ 
ways  confiderable,  but  often  renders  it  more  eafy 
for  the  found  parts  to  free  themfelves  from  the 
remainder  :  When,  with  this  view,  however,  in¬ 
cifions  are  had  recourfe  to,  care  fhould  always 
be  taken,  that  they  be  not  carried  the  length  of 
the  found  parts. 

Whenever,  either  by  the  means  recommend¬ 
ed,  or  by  the  effects  of  a  natural  exertion  of  the 
fyftem,  a  flight  inflammation  appears  between 
the  difeafed  and  found  parts,  we  may  in  general, 
with  tolerable  certainty,  expert,  that,  in  due 
time,  a  thorough  Separation  will  take  place  ;  and 

when 
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when  a  full  fuppuration  is  once  fairly  eflablifhed, 
there  can  then  be  little  doubt,  but  that  the  mor¬ 
tified  parts  will  be  very  foon  and  eafily  removed* 

A  reparation  being  altogether  effe&ed,  the  re« 
maining  fore  being  then  to  be  conhdered  merely 
as  a  dimple  purulent  ulcer,  may  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  fuch  fores  generally  are, 
with  very  flight  eafy  dreffings,  at  the  fame  time 
that  proper  attention  mull  always  be  paid  to  the 
fupport  of  the  general  fyfliem,  by  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  a  nourishing  diet,  the  bark,  and  fuch 
quantities  of  wine  as  may  feem  neceflary. 

Although,  however,  fuch  ulcers  as  remain 
after  gangrenous  affections  that  have  not  been 
very  extenfive,  may,  in  general,  be  healed  in  the 
manner  now  mentioned  ;  yet,  in  mortifications 
feated  on  the  extremities,  and  that  have  pene^ 
trated  to  the  bones,  it  fometimes  happens  that 
the  whole  furrounding  foft  parts  come  to  be  de- 
ftroyed,  fo  that  amputation  of  the  member  is 
thereby  rendered  necdfary.  Amputation,  how¬ 
ever,  fliould -never  be  had  recourfe  to,  till  a  full 
and  thorough  reparation  of  the  mortified  parts 
has  taken  place  ;  for  it  is  now,  in  every  cafe  of 
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gangrene,  from  undoubted  experience,  an  efta- 
blifhed  maxim  in  furgery,  that  though  the  parts 
immediately  contiguous  to  thofe  evidently  difeaf- 
ed,  may  outwardly  appear  found,  yet  there  can 
be  no  certainty  of  thofe  even  dire&ly  below  re¬ 
maining  fo,  till  a  full  flop,  or  even  till  a  complete 
feparation  of  the  mortification  has  been  produ¬ 
ced  ;  fo,  till  that  has  evidently  taken  place,  it  is, 
in  fuch  cafes,  a  general  rule  never  to  amputate  a 
member,  there  being  no  other  fecurity  for  the 
diforder  not  returning,  and  that  immediately  too 
upon  the  remaining  flump. 

It  mull  be  obferved,  however,  that  fo  foon  as 
an  intire  feparation  of  the  gangrene  has  occur¬ 
red,  no  time  fhould  be  unneceffarily  lofl  in  hav¬ 
ing  recourfe  to  the  operation  ;  for,  fo  long  as  any 
of  the  corrupted  parts  remain  in  contact  with 
the  found,  the  fyffem  mud  ftill  be  differing  con- 
fiderably,  by  the  conflant  abforption  of  putref- 
cent  particles,  that  fo  long  will  undoubtedly  take 
place. 
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SECTION  L 

Obfervations  on  Ulcers  in  general . 

BY  different  authors  very  different  definitions 
have  been  given  of  the  term  Ulcer :  But 
what,  in  general,  feems  to  be  underflood  by  it, 
is  a  folution  of  continuity  in  any  of  the  fofter 
parts  of  the  body,  difeharging  either  pus,  fames, 
or  any  other  vitiated  matter  ;  and  that,  whether 
the  complaint  may  have  originally  proceeded 
from  an  internal  or  an  external  caufe. 
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Many  writers,  indeed,  have  confined  the  term 
to  fuch  fores  as  are  the  confequence  of  fome  in¬ 
ternal  diforder  of  the  fyftem  :  But  in  this  they 
have  certainly  erred  ;  for  even  the  moll  fimple 
wound,  not  in  the  lead  connected  with  any  other 
difeafe,  if  it  does  not  heal  by  what  is  called  the 
firfl  intention,  without  the  formation  of  matter, 
mud,  in  its  progrefs  towards  a  cure,  always  end 
in  an  ulcer. 

Although,  in  compliance  with  cullom,  I 
have,  in  the  definition,  confined  the  feats  of  ul¬ 
cers  to  the  foft  parts  only,  yet  that  ulcers  of  the 
bones  do  likewife  occur,  is  certain  :  Thus  every 
fpecies  of  caries,  with  lofs  of  fubflance,  may, 
with  propriety,  be  termed  an  Ulcer,  and  is  fo  in 
reality,  both  in  its  appearances  and  effe&s. 

But,  in  order  to  prevent  any  fort  of  confufion, 
by  the  introdu&ion  of  more  diflin&ions  than  are 
abfolutely  neceffary,  I  mean  to  confider  caries  as 
an  accidental  fymptom  of  ulcers,  and  to  fpeak  of 
it  under  the  general  denomination  of  Carious 
Ulcer , 
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Ulcers  have  been  commonly  difiinguifhed  by 
different  appellations,  according  to  fome  particu¬ 
lar  circumftance  attending  them  ;  and  different 
methods  of  cure  have  accordingly  been  pointed 
out  for  each  :  And  had  thefe  been  taken  from  cha- 
ra&eriftics  fufficiently  diftind,  and  of  any  real 
confequence,  either  in  the  theory  or  treatment  of 
the  different  diforders,  they  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  material,  and  ought  to  be  retained. 
But  as  it  is  evident  that  many  of  them  have  been 
formed  from  circumftances,  either  not  very  ob¬ 
vious,  or  from  fuch  as  are  merely  accidental,  and 
that  do  not,  therefore,  afford  any  real  diftindbon, 
to  adhere  to  thefe  can  never  be  attended  with 
the  lead:  advantage,  and  may  even,  it  is  prefum¬ 
ed,  frequently  do  mifchief,  by  leading  to  a  more 
complicated  practice,  when  a  much  more  fimple 
treatment  might  probably  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

The  different  circumftances  that  ulcers  have 
received  their  denominations  from,  are, 

1.  From  the  general  appearances  of  the  folids 
in  the  parts  difeafed  5  as  the  Callous,  Fungous, 
Fift ulcus,  &c. 
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2.  From  the  nature  of  the  matter  difcharged  ; 
as  the  Ichorous,  Sordid,  and  Purulent ;  from 
their  difcharging  a  thin  ichor,  a  more  vifcid  glu¬ 
tinous  kind  of  matter  termed  Sordes,  and  puru¬ 
lent  matter, 

3.  From  their  handing,  as  the  Recent,  and 
Habitual. 

4.  From  the  attendant  fymptoms  being  mild 
or  violent,  they  are  denominated  Benign  or  Ma¬ 
lignant  ;  and, 

5th,  T  hey  have  been  termed  Venereal,  Scor^ 
butic,  or  Scrophulous,  according  as  they  have 
been  fuppofed  to  be  connected  with  one  or  other 
of  thefe  difeafes. 

Though  it  may  be  proper  for  pra&itioners  to 

* 

be  acquainted  with  thefe  and  other  terms  that 
have  been  ufed,  in  order  more  accurately  to  un¬ 
derhand  the  meaning  of  authors,  and  to  explain 
to  one  another  the  appearances  of  difeafes,  yet  it 
is  exceedingly  obvious,  that  many  of  the  dihinc- 
tions  have  been  taken  from  circumhances  quite 
too  trivial  to  have  any  real  influence  on  the  dif- 

orders  | 
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orders  ;  and  which,  confequently,  can  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  embarrafs  and  perplex  begin¬ 
ners. 

§  i.  Of  the  Arrangement  of  Ulcers* 

The  following  arrangement  of  ulcers,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  appears  exceedingly  fimple  and 
natural,  comprehends  every  fpecies  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  that  can  occur  ;  and,  by  attending  to  it, 
their  treatment  is  commonly  rendered  much 
more  certain  than  in  general  it  is  found  to  be. 

Ulcers  then  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
claffes ;  in  the  firft  I  would  comprehend  all  fuch 
as  are  merely  local,  and  that  do  not  depend  upon 
any  diforder  of  the  fyftem. 

In  the  fecond  clafs  are  included  all  fuch  ulcers 
as  are  the  confequence  of,  or  that  are  connected 
with  any  diforder  of  the  confiitution. 

The  importance  of  fuch  a  claffification  ap¬ 
pears  evident  from  the  very  great  difference  in 
the  treatment,  which  undoubtedly  fhould  take 
place,  between  ulcers  that  are  only  topical  affec- 

tions,  and  fuch  as  are  conne&ed  with  any  difor- 

\ 

der 
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der  of  the  fyflem.  It  is  frequently,  indeed,  from 
want  of  due  attention  to  a  diflindtion  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  that  the  treatment  of  ulcers  is  rendered  fo 
tedious  and  uncertain  as  they  very  often  are. 
For,  by  forming  a  diagnofis  too  haftily,  and 
treating  an  ulcer  that  is  merely  a  topical  affec¬ 
tion,  with  remedies  directed  to  fome  diforder  of 
the  general  fyflem,  many  are,  of  confequence, 
forced  to  undergo  very  unneceffary  courfes  of 
medicine ;  and  have  thereby  their  conflitutions 
Irreparably  hurt. 

0 

A  contrary  error  again,  not  unfrequently 
happens,  that  is  fometimes  attended  with  very 
difagreeable  confequences,  in  treating  as  fimple 
local  affedtions,  fuch  ulcers  as  are  certainly  owing 
to  fome  general  diforder  of  the  habit ;  and  which 
it  is,  therefore,  in  vain  to  expedl  to  cure  by  topi¬ 
cal  remedies  only,  unlefs  the  difeafe  of  the  con- 
ffitution  is  at  the  fame  time  attended  to.  Some¬ 
times  too,  an  ulcer  is  treated  as  a  diforder  of  the 
conilitution,  but  by  miftaking  the  nature  of  the 
complaint,  which  of  courfe  muff  occafion  a  mif- 
application  of  remedies,  the  cure  of  the  fore  is 
thereby  not  only  greatly  retarded,  but  the  fyflem 
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in  other  refpeds  often  brought  to  fuffcr  very  ma¬ 
terially. 


Thus,  an  ulcer  conneded  with  a  fcorbutic 
habit  of  body,  is  not  unfrequently  miftaken  for, 
and  treated  as  a  leprous,  or  venereal  affection  ; 
a  circumffance  which  undoubtedly  leads  to  a 
kind  of  practice,  that  muff  frequently  be  attend¬ 
ed  with  difagreeable  confequences. 

The  only  caufe  that  can  occur,  to  occafion 
fuch  miftakes  in  pradice,  is  the  want  of  a  proper 
fet  of  diagnoffic  fymptoms  for  each  fpecies  of 
ulcer.  This,  in  the  enfuing  fedions,  I  have  in 
fome  meafure  endeavoured  to  remedy  ;  by  enu¬ 
merating  as  clearly  and  concifely  as  poffible,  the 
different  character  iftic  fymptoms  of  each  ;  and  as 
the  feveral  fpecies  taken  notice  of,  though  they 
contain  every  material  diffindion  that  can  in  the 
leaff  affed  pradice,  yet  as  they  are  not  near  fo 
numerous  as  thofe  commonly  mentioned  by  au¬ 
thors,  the  feveral  means  of  diftindion  pointed 
out,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  fully  fufficient  for 
eharaderifmg  all  the  different  fpecies. 

O  j- 
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Before  going  on  to  the  particular  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  different  fpecies  of  the  diforder,  it  will 
not  be  improper,  in  the  firft  place,  to  make  a  few 
observations  upon  ulcers  in  general ;  and  firff 
with  refpedt  to  their  caufes. 


§  2.  Of  the  caufes  of  Ulcers  in  general. 

The  caufes  which,  in  different  circumflances, 
may  give  occafion  to  ulcers  are  exceedingly  vari¬ 
ous  ;  but  in  general  they  are  found  on  examina¬ 
tion,  to  arife  from  one  or  other  of  the  following 
nature  : 

i/?,  From  fuch  as  may  be  termed  occafional 
or  exciting  caufes ;  of  which  kinds  are,  wounds 
in  general,  bruifes  ending  in  Suppuration,  burns, 
and  inflammation  from  whatever  caufe  it  may- 
have  arifen,  when  it  terminates  either  in  gan¬ 
grene  or  Suppuration. 

a.  From  fuch  as  with  propriety  may  be  termed 
predifpofing  caufes ;  of  which  kind  are  consider¬ 
ed,  all  diforders  of  the  fyflem  in  general,  attend¬ 
ed  with  determinations  to,  or  affections  of  parti¬ 
cular  parts.  Such  as  fevers  of  all  kinds  that  ter¬ 
minate 
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minate  in  what  are  called  critical  ahfceffes  ;  alfo 
lues  venerea,  fcrophula,  and  fcurvy. 

3.  Ulcers  may  proceed  from  a  combination 
of  the  two  foregoing  caufes :  Thus  a  flight  fcratch, 
or  excoriation,  that  in  a  found  conftitution 
would  have  healed  without  any  trouble,  in  a 
habit  tainted  with  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
diforders,  will  frequently  produce  a  very  dif- 
agreeable  and  tedious  ulcer. 

§  3*  Of  the  prognojis  of  Ulcers  in  general. 

The  caufes  of  ulcers  being  fo  very  various 
both  in  their  natures  and  effe&s,  the  prognofis  to 
be  given  in  all  fuch  complaints  muff,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  be  no  lefs  fo. 

1.  It  muft  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
different  exciting  caufes  that  may  have  given  rife 
to  the  diforder. 

2.  Upon  the  fituation  of  the  fores ;  and, 

3.  On  the  time  of  life  and  habit  of  body  of 
the  patient  at  the  time. 
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With  refpedt  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  occafional  caufe  muft  have  a  very 
considerable  influence  on  the  nature  of  the  com¬ 
plaint.  Tims  an  ulcer  proceeding  from  a  Simple 
wound,  inflicted  with  a  clean  cutting  instrument, 
will  cotter  is  paribus  always  heal  more  eaflly,  than 
one  that  has  been  the  confequence,  either  of  a 
fevere  bruife,  or  of  a  wound  from  a  foul  ragged 
instrument. 

It  is  likewife  found,  that  punctured  wounds 
are  much  more  difficult  of  cure,  than  fuch  as 
have  large  free  openings ;  and  this  again  may  be 
owing  to  two  different  reafons. 

% 

i.  To  the  want  of  a  free  exit  to  the  matter, 
which  in  punctured  wounds,  is  very  apt  to  infi- 
nuate  itfelf  between  the  common  teguments  and 
mufcles,  and  even  between  the  interfaces  of  the 
different  mufcles  themfelves  ;  a  circumftance  that 
frequently  lays  the  foundation  of  very  trouble- 
fome  finufes. 

- 

•2.  The  fymptoms  of  inflammation  and  pain, 
that  fucceed  to  wounds  from  punctures,  are  al¬ 
ways  much  more  troublefome  than  from  fuch 

wherein 
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wherein  the  parts  have  been  freely  and  exten¬ 
sively  divided  ;  for  it  is  found  by  experience, 
that  the  irritation  occafioned  by  the  partial  divi- 
fion,  either  of  a  nerve  or  of  a  tendon,  proves  ah 
ways  much  more  configurable  than  when  the 
parts  have  been  thoroughly  cut  in  two  :  And 
hence  has  arifen  the  practice  of  enlarging  all  fuch 
wounds  ;  which  often  carries  off  the  pain  and  in-* 
flammatory  fymptoms  more  effectually,  than  all 
the  applications  and  remedies  that  in  fuch  cafes 
are  generally  recommended. 


Secondly ,  The  cure  of  ulcers,  it  was  obferved*, 
* 

is  confiderably  influenced  by  their  fituation,  and 
that  in  two  different  refpects. 

1.  With  refpect  to  the  nature  and  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  parts  on  which  they  are  feated  ^ 
and, 

2.  As  to  their  fituation  on  the  trunk  of  the 
body,  or  on  the  upper  or  lower  extremities. 

T.  Hus  it  was  long  ago  remarked,  and  has  fince 
been  confirmed  by  experience,  that  ulcers  in  the 
foit  fie Iliy  parts  heal  much  more  eafily,  than  when 

the 
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the  tendons,  apaneurofes  of  mufcles,  glands, 
periofteum  or  bones,  are  affeCied. 

The  pain  occafioned  by  fores  in  the  foft  muf- 
cular  parts  is  not  fo  confiderable,  the  difcharge  is 
generally  better  conditioned,  and  the  cure  com¬ 
monly  advances  more  quickly  than  when  any  of 
the  other  parts  are  the  feats  of  the  diforder : 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  ulcers  are  feat- 
ed  in  the  cellular  membrane,  in  the  tendons, 
perioileum  or  bones,  their  cure  is  always  obferv* 
ed  to  go  on  much  more  eafily,  when  leated  in 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  than  on  any  of  the  ex¬ 
tremities  ;  and  of  thefe,  again,  the  legs  and  feet 
are  found  by  every  practitioner  to  be  the  moll 
troublefome  fituation  for  fores  of  every  kind. 

The  depending  fituation  of  the  latter,  feems 
to  be  the  principal  caufe  of  fuch  a  difference  ; 
for  the  fluids  having  in  them  to  proceed  in  a  di¬ 
rection  quite  contrary  to  their  own  gravity,  and 
that  too  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  heart,  where 
its  influence  cannot  be  confiderable,  whenever 
any  of  the  parts  happen  to  lofe  their  tone,  or  by 
any  accident  fuffer  in  their  arrangement,  fwel- 
lings,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  ferous  kinds,  very 

naturally 
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naturally  occur.  And,  when  fuch  fwelllngs  do 
arife  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ulcers,  by  occafb 
oning  too  great  an  afflux  of  matter  to  the  fores, 
the  difcharge  at  lad  becomes  vitiated  in  its  quali¬ 
ty  likewife,  and  fo  the  cure  is  protracted,  till  the 
parts,  by  red  and  proper  management,  have 
again  recovered  their  natural  tone. 

It  is  from  this  circumdance  chiefly,  that  a 
a  great  part  of  the  cure,  in  ulcers  of  the  legs, 
is  made  to  confift  in  red,  and  in  keeping  the 
limb  in  an  horizontal  podure.  One  great  ad¬ 
vantage  too  of  the  laced  docking,  in  fuch  cafes, 
confids  in  its  tendency  to  prevent  thefe  kinds  of 
fwellings  :  This  will  hereafter,  however,  be  more 
particularly  taken  notice  of. 

The  fituation  of  ulcers  likewife,  with  reipect 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  large  blood-veffels  and 
nerves,  from,  the  danger  of  thefe  at  lad  becom¬ 
ing  affected,  mud  naturally  have  a  confiderable 
influence  on  the  prognods  ;  as  ought  alfo  their 
being  feated  upon,  or  very  near  to  any  of  the 
large  joints,  or  there  being  any  rifk  from  their 
fituation  of  the  matter  penetrating  into  either 
of  the  cavities  of  the  died  or  abdomen. 


It 
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It  was,  in  the  third  place,  obferved,  that  the 
prognofts,  in  every  cafe  of  ulcer,  ftiould  be  great¬ 
ly  influenced  by  the  age  and  habit  of  the  patient. 

Thus,  in  young  healthy  people,  the  fecretions 
of  all  kinds  are  much  better  proportioned,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality,  than  in  the  old  and  un¬ 
healthy,  in  whom  the  fecreting  organs  are  fel- 
dom  capable  of  performing  rightly  their  different 
fun&ions  :  And,  as  the  different  difcharges  from 
ulcers  are  to  be  confidered  entirely  as  fecretions 
from  the  general  mafs  of  fluids,  and  their  being 
of  a  good  or  of  a  bad  quality,  depending  of 
courfe  fo  much  on  a  healthy  ffate  of  the  folids, 
it  cannot,  therefore,  appear  furprifmg,  their  be¬ 
ing  fo  much  influenced  by  the  general  health  of 
the  patient. 

The  cure  of  ulcers  depending,  therefore,  upon 
fuch  a  variety  of  circumftances,  a  juff  prognofis, 
it  is  evident,  can  only  be  obtained  from  a  due 
attention  to  ail  of  them. 
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§  4.  The  Cure  cf  every  Ulcer  may ,  with  certain 
Cautions ,  he  fafely  attempted. 


With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  ulcers,  the 
firlt  circumftance.  to  be  determined,  is  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  attempting  a  cure  or  not.  For,  when 
ulcers  have  been  of  very  long  continuance,  or 
appear  to  have  had  any  ellect  either  in  carrying 
off,  or  in  preventing  any  diforder  the  conllitution 
may  have  formerly  been  liable  to,  it  has  always 
been  conlidered  as  dangerous  to  attempt  their 
cure :  And,  accordingly,  almoft  every  author 
that  has  wrote  upon  the  fubjedt,  has  exprefsly  de¬ 
termined  againff  it,  as  being  a  hazardous,  and 
even  a  dangerous  practice. 

Such  ulcers  as  have  afforded  a  copious  dis¬ 
charge,  and  have  been  of  very  long  (landing,  it 
would  no  doubt  be  exceedingly  imprudent  all  at 
once  to  heal  up,  as  the  fyftem  might  very  pro¬ 
bably  fuffer  from  the  hidden  retention  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  fluids,  which  it  had  been 
accuflomed  for  a  long  while  to  throw  off,  by 
means  of  fuch  drains.  Many  cafes,  indeed,  have 
ended  fatally  upon  fuch  ulcers  drying  up  hidden- 
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ly,  either  of  their  own  accord,  or  by  the  impru- 
dent  ufe  of  aftringent  applications. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  inconve¬ 
nience  of  a  conftant  running  fore,  and  that  too 
for  life,  and  perhaps  in  a  very  difagreeable  fitu- 
ation,  is  fuch  as  none  but  very  old  or  inactive 
people  can  be  fuppofed  to  fubmit  to  ;  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  is  a  circumftance  that  makes  it  a  very 
deferable  objecf,  the  difcovery  of  fuch  a  courfe 
as  may  render  it  fafe  for  patients  to  get  free  of 
fuch  troublefome  diforders. 

♦ 

This,  with  a  very  little  caution,  may  be  always 
accomplifhed,  and  that  too  with  the  greateft  fafe- 
ty  ;  the  only  requisite  precaution  before  attempt- 
ing  the  cure  of  fuch  habitual  ulcers,  being  the 
introdu&ion  of  fome  other  drain,  through  the 
intervention  either  of  a  pea-ifTue  or  of  a  cord  ; 
the  former  of  which  is  managed  with  the  great- 
eft  eafe,  and  by  increafmg  or  diminifhing  the 
fize  and  number  of  peas  made  ufe  of,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  may  be  enlarged  or  diminiihed  at 
pleafure. 

« 

§  S' 
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§  5*  Of  ^:>e  Ejfeds  of  I ffucs  in  the  cure  of  Ulcers. 

An  iflue  of  this  kind  being  introduced,  and 
having  come  to  difcharge  properly,  and  in  quan¬ 
tity  nearly  equal  to  what  the  ulcer  afforded,  the 
cure  of  the  latter  may  be  then  carried  on  with 
the  greatefl  freedom  ;  and  if  the  fore  has  not 
been  of  very  long  (landing,  the  fize  of  the  iffue 
may  be  gradually  leffened,  till  it  is  brought  to 
confiff  of  a  (ingle  pea  or  fo  only,  which  can  be 
kept  conftantly  open  with  very  little  trouble. 

But  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  ulcer  has 
been  of  very  long  continuance,  and  efpecially  if 
it  feems  to  have  been  inftrumental  in  preventing 
any  other  formidable  complaint,  in  that  cafe  the 
blue  (hould  undoubtedly  be  continued  of  the 
fame  fize  for  life  ;  but  even  this  may  be  done 
with  no  great  inconvenience,  at  lead  in  comparh 
fon  with  the  trouble  attending  a  large  ulcer, 


* 

This  praflice  might,  1  think,  from  reafoning 
alone,  be  conhdered  at  lead  as  fafe.  For,  if  a 
dram  equally  copious  is  fir  ft  introduced,  and  af¬ 
terwards  kept  running,  healing  the  ulcer  for 
which  it  was  fubdituted,  however  old  it  may 
have  been,  cannot,  in  thefe  circumdances,  one 
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the  conditution.  And,  in  fact,  I  can,  from  ex¬ 
perience,  certainly  fay,  that,  in  many  fuch  cafes, 
the  practice  has  been  had  recourfe  to,  and  I  ne¬ 
ver  knew  an  indance  of  its  producing  any  in¬ 
convenience. 


The  objections  that  have  been  made  to  the 
practice  here  recommended,  are, 


1.  That  an  iffue  to  be  continued  for  life,  is 
almoft  as  troublefome  and  difagreeable  in  its 
management  as  an  ulcer.  And, 

2.  That  nature  having  been  for  a  long  time 
accuftomed  to  the  dilcharge  of  a  particular  kind 
of  morbid  matter  afforded  by  the  ulcer,  we 
ought  not,  therefore,  by  innovations,  to  run 
any  rifk  in  diverting  her  dated  and  ufual  ope¬ 
rations. 


The  firft  of  thefe  arguments  is  very  eafily, 
and  has  already,  indeed,  been  in  fome  meafure 
anfwered ;  for  it  cannot  be  readily  admitted, 
that  a  fimple  iffue,  the  mod  convenient  fituation 
for  which  can  be  chofen,  will  prove  fo  trouble- 
foine  as  a  large  ulcer,  and  that  probably  in  a 

very 
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very  inconvenient  ntuation  :  Of  this,  indeed,  we 
have  evident  demonftration,  from  daily  experi¬ 
ence,  there  being  no  complaint  more  perplexing 
to  patients  than  extensive  ulcers,  efpecially  when 
the  difcharge  is  thin  and  acrid,  as  it  very  often 
is. 

§  6.  'The  effects  of  Ulcers  on  the  Conftitution  de¬ 
pend  more  on  the  Quantity  than  on  the  Totality 
of  the  Matter  dif charged. 

The  other  objection  alledged  againfl  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  healing  old  ulcers,  is,  as  was  already  ob- 
ferved,  the  fuppofed  danger  and  riik  to  the  con- 
ftitution,  from  the  retention  of  a  particular  kind 
of  morbid  matter,  which  by  their  means  it  had 
been  accuftomed  to  get  free  of. 

By  the  fupporters  of  that  objedion  it  is  faid 
too,  that  although  we  may,  by  means  of  an 
blue,  occafion  a  drain  equal  in  quantity  to  the 
matter  afforded  by  an  ulcer,  yet  its  being  diffe¬ 
rent  in  quality  muff  make  a  very  great  change 
to  the  fyftem. 

And  it  mu  ft  be  acknowledged,  that  we  do  al- 
ffiofl  univerfally  obferve  the  greateft  difference 

between 
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between  the  matter  of  an  ilfue,  and  that  dif- 
charged  from  an  ulcer  ;  from  the  latter  it  being 
frequently  thin,  fharp,  and  acrid,  whereas  a  mild 
bland  pus  is  the  mod  common  difcharge  from 
blues. 

The  foregoing  argument,  at  firfl  fight,  appears 
very  conclufive,  and  has  probably,  with  many, 
been  the  principal  reafon  for  rejecting  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  queltion  ;  upon  due  conf deration,  how¬ 
ever,  it  will  not,  it  is  prefumed,  be  found  to  be 
of  fo  much  confequence ;  and,  that  it  is  more 
owing  to  the  quantity  difcharged  by  ulcers,  than 
to  the  quality  of  the  matter,  that  they  prove  ufe- 
ful  to  the  conftitution  or  otherwife,  will,  with 
very  little  reflexion,  be  rendered  exceedingly 
evident. 

Thus  it  is  obferved,  that  the  floppage  of  even 
a  pea  ilfue,  though  it  may  never  have  difcharged 
any  thing  farther  than  the  mildell  and  moft 
fimple  pus,  if  it  has  been  of  long  continuance, 
proves  equally  dangerous  to  the  conftitution  as 
the  floppage  of  an  ulcer  that  has  difcharged  no¬ 
thing  but  matter  of  the  molt  acrid  kind  ;  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  could  by  no  means  be  the  cafe, 

if 
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if  the  common  opinion  was  well  founded,  of  its 
being  the  nature  of  the  difeharge  only,  to  which 
the  eiTedfs  of  drying  up  old  fores  is  to  be  attri¬ 
buted. 

And,  that  the  quantity  merely  of  matter  dif- 
charged,  fhould,  independent  of  every  other  cir- 
cumftance,  have  a  confiderable  influence  on  the 
fyftem,  cannot  appear  in  the  leaft  furprifmg, 
when  we  refleQ:  on  the  very  confiderable  pro¬ 
portion  of  fluids  requifite  for  the  fupply  of  even 
a  middle  flzed  iflue  with  pus.  For,  independent 
of  the  quantity  that  appears,  and  is  difeharged  at 
the  different  dreffings,  a  large  exhalation  and  ab« 
forption  likewife,  of  the  more  thin  ferous  parts, 
is  conilantly  and  at  all  times  going  on  ;  and 
wThich*circumftance  alone  accounts  for  the  debi- 
litating  effects  frequently  obferved  from  iflues, 
that,  in  point  of  fize,  appear  very  inconfide- 
table 

Were 


*  Upon  this  fubjeft  Sir  John  Pringle  remarks  :  lc  As  near  as  I 
il  could  guefs  an  ounce  of  ferum,  upon  ftanding  fome  days,  did  not 
a  fur  nidi  more  of  this  matter,  viz.  Pus,  than  what  might  be  produced, 
by  the  daily  running  of  a  pea  iflue,  or  of  a  fetou.”  Vid.  Exper. 
xly.  Appendix  to  Difeafes  of  the  Army, 
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Were  we,  indeed,  certain  that  fuch  acrid  pu¬ 
trid  matters,  as  are  frequently  difcharged  by  ul¬ 
cers,  previoufly  fubfided  in  the  mafs  of  blood, 
and  that  fuch  fores  ferved  merely  as  drains  for 
thefe,  this  would,  no  doubt,  prove  a  very  weighty 
argument  \  but,  as  it  is  probable,  and,  indeed,  I 
may  fay  certain,  that  it  is  by  the  ulcer  only  that 

fuch  kinds  of  matter  are  formed,  and  that  none 

% 

of  them  previoufly  fubfifted  in  the  blood,  for  this 
reafon,  therefore,  the  argument  cannot  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  be  of  any  confequence. 

Very  little  confideration,  indeed,  will  make 
it  appear,  that  no  fuch  kinds  of  matter  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  obferved  to  flow  from  ulcers,  ever  fub- 
fifted  in  the  blood.  No  analyfis  of  the  blood 
has  ever  been  able  to  {hew  the.  exiftence  of  fuch 
acrid  matters  ;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  fuppofe  life  to 
continue  in  a  frame  fo  delicate  as  the  human, 
with  its  veffels,  which  are  fo  tender  and  irritable, 
filled  with  any  fort  of  fluid,  in  its  nature  much 
more  acrid  than  what,  in  general,  the  blood,  in 
a  (late  of  health,  is  obferved  to  be.  Whereas  it 
is  well  known,  that  the  difcharge  from  fome 
kinds  of  ulcers,  efpecially  from  thofe  generally 
termed  Phagadenic ,  is  often  fo  acrid,  as  not  only 

to 
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to  excoriate  the  furrounding  parts,  but  even 
fometimes  to  render  it  dangerous  for  a  Surgeon 
to  apply  the  neceffary  dreffings. 

In  fome  cafes  of  fcurvy,  indeed,  a  confiderable 
degree  of  putrefcency,  of  even  the  blood  itfelf, 
does,  no  doubt,  frequently  take  place  ;  but  it  is 
not  in  fuch  ulcers  as  occur  in  that  difeafe,  that 
fuch  very  acrid  corrofive  humours,  as  we  are 
now  fpeaking  of,  are  ever  obferved  ;  the  phaga- 
denic  ulcer,  of  different  authors,  being  a  very 
different  diforder  from  the  true  putrid  ulcer,  as 
defcribed  by  Lind  and  other  writers  on  fcurvy. 

Besides,  though  it  was  really  proved  that 
thefe  kinds  of  matter  actually  did  fubfift  in  the 
blood,  and  that  too  in  their  different  completely 
formed  dates,  how  is  it  poffible  that,  by  means 
of  fuch  ulcers,  or  any  other  drains,  the  morbid 
duids  chiefly  fhould  be  evacuated,  and  fuch  only 
left  behind  as  are  mild  and  innoxious  ?  A  cir- 
cumflance,  however  improbable,  yet  has  always 
been  afferted  by  the  fupporters  of  the  opinion  in 
quell  ion. 
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The  infufficiency  of  the  theory  appearing  fo 
remarkable,  fhould  of  itfelf  make  it  be  reje&ed, 
though  we  could  not  even  introduce  a  more  fa- 
tisfaclory  opinion  in  its  place.  But,  as  we  can 
very  clearly  explain  and  account  for  every  ap¬ 
pearance  and  alteration  in  the  difcharge  of  ulcers, 
by  fuppofing  them  to  depend  on  fome  peculiarity 
in  the  folids  or  fecretory  organs  connected  with 
the  ulcer,  we  are  hence  more  eafily  induced  to 
reject  every  other  fuppofition. 


The  general  feat  of  ulcers  is  in  the  cellular 
membrane,  now  it  is  well  known,  that  naturally 
there  is  fecreted  into  the  cells  of  that  membrane, 
as  there  is  into  every  cavity  of  the  body,  a  thin 
tranfparent  ferum  intended  to  keep  thefe  moifl, 
and  to  facilitate  the  actions  of  the  different  muf- 
cles.  It  is  this  chiefly,  with  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  coagulable  part  of  the  blood,  which,  with 
a  due  degree  of  heat,  as  was  elfewhere  obferved, 
forms  that  matter  which  we  call  Pus ;  and  which 
we  fuppofe,  and  indeed  find,  to  be  the  natural  dif¬ 
charge  of  ulcers  in  a  found  healthy  {late  of  the 
body  ;  and  it  is  fome  change  upon  the  nature  of 
this  fluid,  which  occafions  the  varieties  in  the  dif- 

charges 
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charges  from  ulcers,  and  in  the  fame  ulcer  at 
different  times. 

Such  changes,  though  they  are  no  doubt,  in 
fome  degree  influenced  by  different  circumftances, 
as  will  hereafter  be  obferved,  yet  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  they  muft  depend  upon  fome  particular  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  organs  that  fepar ate fuch  fluids  from  the 
blood  ;  for  frequently  in  the  courfe  of  a  very  few 
hours,  we  can,  by  means  of  an  external  topical 
application  merely,  change  the  appearance  entire¬ 
ly  of  the  matter  of  an  ulcer,  which  in  that  man¬ 
ner  could  never  in  any  cafe  be  done,  if  the 
change  produced  depended  on  an  alteration  ef¬ 
fected  on  the  general  mafs  of  blood. 

According  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  and 

other  caufes  of  ulcers,  it  is  not  unreafonable  to 

* 

fuppofe,  that  very  confiderable  differences  will 
occur  upon  the  fecreting  organs  to  which  they 
are  applied.  Thus,  it  may  readily  be  prefumed, 
that  a  burn  will  in  this  refpeCt  produce  a  very 
different  effect  from  a  cut,  a  bruife  from  a  punc¬ 
ture,  &c.  And  that,  likewife,  according  to  the 
particular  ffate  of  the  patient’s  health  at  the  time, 

very 
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very  confiderable  differences  will  in  the  fame 
manner  take  place. 

In  what  manner  thefe  different  caufes  operate, 
in  producing  fuch  oppofite  effects  upon  the  folids 
or  fecreting  veffels  of  ulcers,  is  not,  perhaps,  to 
be  fo  eafily  explained,  nor  to  fay  precifely  what 
the  particular  changes  they  induce  upon  fuch 
parts  really  are.  But,  as  all  the  caufes  of  ulcers 
that  we  are  acquainted  with,  are  of  an  irritating 
Simulating  nature,  it  is  probable  they  all  ad  by 
producing  fome  inflammatory  affedion  on  the 
extremities  of  fuch  veffels  as  empty  into  the  fores; 
and  that  the  nature  of  the  difcharge,  will  in  every 
refped  depend  much  upon  the  degree  of  inflam¬ 
mation  thus  raifed. 

One  certain  effed  of  inflammation,  has  in  the 
preceding  Treatife  been  fhewn  to  be  a  propulfion 
of  a  greater  quantity  of  the  red  globules  of  the 
blood  into  the  fmaller  fets  of  veffels,  than  natu¬ 
rally  they  were  intended  to  tranfinit :  When  this 
occurs  in  fores,  thefe  being  emptied  into  them, 
muff  according  to  their  quantity,  and  which  again 
will  depend  on  the  degree  of  inflammation,  ren¬ 
der  the  difcharge  very  different,  both  in  colour, 

fmell 
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fmell  and  acrimony,  from  genuine  pus,  which 
has  already  been  clearly  demonftrated  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  pure  ferum  only. 

From  this  confideration,  then  it  is  evident, 
that  many  of  the  varieties  in  the  difcharges  of 
ulcers,  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  account¬ 
ed  for ;  other  circumftances,  however,  no  doubt 
very  often  occur,  that  have  fome  influence  in 
producing  many  of  the  alterations  that  are  obfer- 
ved.  The  degree  of  heat  efpecially,  that  the  part 
is  kept  in,  as  will  afterwards  be  more  particular¬ 
ly  remarked,  and  the  remora  of  the  fluids,  for  a 
longer  or  lhorter  time  in  the  cavities  of  fores, 
muff  have  no  fmall  influence  in  many  refpects, 
but  efpecially  in  the  degrees  of  confifiency  obser¬ 
ved  in  them. 

From  one  or  other  of  thefe  circumllances,  or 
from  different  modifications  of  all  of  them,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  appearances  in  matter,  afforded  by  wounds 
and  ulcers,  may  be  very  fatisfadtorily  accounted 
for,  without  having  recourfe  to  that  inexplicable 
docfrine  of  their  pre-exifling  in  the  fyflem.  But 
although  the  feveral  differences  obferved,  could 
not  be  fo  certainly  accounted  for,  yet  their  de¬ 
pending 
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pending  upon  fome  particular  affection  of  the  folids 
in  the  part  affedted,  feems  to  be  (till  more 
evident  and  probable,  than  any  other  opinion 
hitherto  advanced  ;  and  is  juft  as  certain,  as  a 
great  many  circumftances  under  our  daily  obfer- 
vation,  that  we  cannot  in  any  manner  account 
for,  and  yet  have  no  fort  of  doubt  as  to  their 
reality. 

Thus,  in  what  manner  the  nerves,  which  in 
their  ftrudture  are  all  fo  fnnilar,  adt  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  hearing,  vifion,  tafte,  and  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fenfes,  is,  perhaps,  impoflible  ever  to  de¬ 
termine,  as  is  aifo  the  action  of  the  liver,  fecre- 
tory  organs  of  the  mouth,  ear,  &c.  in  producing 
fluids  of  fuch  oppofite  natures  from  the  fame  mafs 
of  blood,  and  which  did  not  previoufly  feem  to 
exift  in  it ;  only  that  the  fadts  are  fo,  nobody 
pretends  to  doubt,  and  till  the  contrary  is  evi¬ 
dently  demonftrated,  we  have  the  fame  reafon  to 
believe,  that  the  different  appearances  of  ulcers 
with  refpedt  to  the  nature  of  their  difcharges,  are 
at  lead  more  frequently  owing  to  fome  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  caufes  already  enumerated,  than  to  any  indif- 
pofition  of  the  general  mafs  of  fluids. 
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I  have  faid  more  frequently  only,  becaufe  there 
are  no  doubt  fome  particular  cafes  of  fcurvy  and 
of  other  putrid  difeafes,  as  was  formerly  remark¬ 
ed,  in  which  the  blood  is  fo  much  diifolved,  as  to 
run  off' by  ulcers  and  other  drains,  in  the  form  of 
a  bloody  ichor  ;  but  fuch  cafes  very  rarely  oc¬ 
cur  except  in  high  degrees  of  the  true  fcurvy, 
which  in  very  few  fituations  in  any  country  are 
not  to  be  often  met  with,  and  although  they 
did  really  happen  much  more  frequently,  could 
never  account  for  all  the  varieties  of  matters  af? 
forded  by  ulcers. 

The  principal  objection,  therefore,  that  has 
been  made  to  the  healing  of  long  continued 
ulcers,  feems  on  being  examined  into,  no  better 
founded  in  theory,  than,  as  was  formerly  remark¬ 
ed  on  real  experience.  For,  although  it  has 
been  ftrongly  inculcated  by  the  generality  of  au¬ 
thors  never  to  attempt  the  cure  of  fuch  fores,  yet 
all  of  them  have  probably  been  either  biafed  by 
that  favourite  opinion  of  morbid  matter  in  the 
fydern,  or,  a  few  having  led  the  way  and  laid 
down  principles,  the  red  have  indifcriminately 
copied  from  them,  without  having  recourfe  to  ex¬ 
perience. 
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Nay  it  is  even  imagined,  and,  indeed,  is  pretty 
evident,  that  long  continued  ulcers,  inftead  of 
proving  ferviceable  to  the  conflitution,  are  not 
unfrequently  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  rifk 
and  danger.  Thus,  it  is  very  common,  for  ulcers 
on  the  fhin  and  other  parts  immediately  upon  the 
bones,  to  penetrate  fo  deep  as  to  affed  the  peri- 
ofteum,  and  fometimes  even  the  fubftance  of  the 
bones  themfelves ;  which  always  produce  very 
troublefome  and  often  dangerous  cariofities  ;  e- 
very  rifk  of  which  is  avoided  by  having  recourfe 
to  an  iffue  in  a  proper  fituaticn,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  every  advantage  is  obtained  from  it  as 
a  drain. 

The  conflitution,  muft  likewife,  in  another  re- 
fped,  fuffer  much  more  from  the  long  continu¬ 
ance  of  an  ulcer,  than  it  ever  can  do  from  the 
fubflitution  of  an  iffue  ;  for,  furely,  a  very  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  matter  fecreted  by  ulcers,  is, 
again,  taken  into  the  fyflem  by  the  lymphatics, 
and  when  it  happens  to  be  of  a  corrohve  irrita¬ 
ting  nature,  which,  in  old  fores,  it  frequently  is, 
not  only  the  general  mafs  of  fluids,  but  even  the 
folids  themfelves,  muft  in  time  become  greatly 
vitiated. 

And3 
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And,  accordingly,  there  is  nothing  more  com¬ 
mon,  than  very  troublefome  and  even  dangerous 
obftru&ions  of  fuch  external  glands,  as  are  fitu- 
ated  in  the  courfe  of  the  lymphatics  leading  from 
fuch  ulcers ;  and  as  the  glands  feated  internally, 
are  undoubtedly,  from  the  fame  caufe,  liable  to 
the  fame  fort  of  affections,  it  furely  cannot  be 
denied,  but  that,  from  this  circumltance  alone, 
confiderable  danger  may  attend  a  long  continued 
ulcer. 

Thus,  from  every  confideration,  both  with  re- 
fpect  to  convenience  and  fafety,  the  cure  of  every 
ulcer  ought  to  be  attempted ;  and  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  caution  of  inferting  an  adequate  drain,  it 
may  always  be  done  without  any  kind  of  rilk. 

So  much  it  was  thought  neceffary  to  fay  in 
general,  with  refpect  to  the  propriety  of  attempt¬ 
ing  the  cure  of  ulcers  ;  and  I  have  been  the 
more  prolix  upon  this  part  of  the  fubjeel,  as  the 
opinion  generally  received,  appears  to  be  very 
ill  founded,  and  not  adopted  from  experience, 
but  from  hypothetical  reafcning  alone. 
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When  the  cure  ©f  an  ulcer,  then,  is  deter¬ 
mined  upon,  the  method  to  be  purfued  for  its 
accomplhhment  mud  next  be  attended  to.  By 
almod  every  author  who  has  laid  down  direc¬ 
tions  on  this  fubjed,  four  different  ft  ate  s,  as  they 
are  termed,  are  enumerated,  as  neceffary  for  an 
ulcer  to  go  through  in  its  progrefs  towards  a 
cure,  viz.  Thofe  of  digedion,  deterfion,  incar¬ 
nation,  and  cicatrifation  ;  and  different  remedies 
have  been  recommended  as  proper  for  the  diffe¬ 
rent  dates,  and  for  thefe  only :  And,  upon  this 
part  of  the  fubject,  it  may  be  obferved,  authors 
have  fpoke  as  certainly  and  as  precisely,  as  if 
every  circumdance,  in  the  treatment  of  fuclt 
diforders,  were  entirely  at  their  command. 

* 

Thus,  as  digedives  are  pointed  out,  all  the 
different  kinds  of  turpentines,  unguentum  ASgyp- 
tiacum,  powders  and  tinctures  of  myrrh,  euphor- 
bium,  aloes,  &c.  As  detergents,  unguentum 
bafilicon,  linimentum  arcaei,  mercurius  precipi- 
tatus  ruber,  &c.  As  promoting  incarnation, 
or  the  growth  of  new  granulations,  powders 
oi  Madich,  Thus,  <&c.  And  as  cicatrifers 
to  accomplifh  the  cure  are  recommended,  a  va¬ 
riety  both  of  fimple  and  of  compound  applica¬ 
tion  ss 
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tions,  particularly  all  the  aflringent  boles,  earths, 
lime-water,  &c. 

Such  a  number  of  divifions,  however,  in  the 
feveral  hates  or  ftages  of  ulcers,  with  the  confe- 
quent  indications  of  cure,  and  remedies  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  accomplifhment  of  thefe,  has  had 
a  considerable  tendency  to  render  their  treatment 
more  complicated  than  what  in  reality  is  necef- 
fary.  The  indications  pointed  out,  with  the  re¬ 
medies  recommended  in  the  following  feftions, 
\Vill  not  only  be  found  more  fimple,  but  their  ef¬ 
fects  alfo  more  confiderable,  than  what,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  is  obferved  to  attend  a  more  complex  kind 
of  treatment. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  particular  confideration 
of  the  different  claffes  and  fpecies  of  ulcers  ;  and 
in  pointing  out  the  feveral  dillinStions,  it  will  be 
obferved,  as  was  formerly  hinted,  that  it  is  fuch 
circumftances  only  as  are  exceedingly  obvious, 
and  fuch  as,  at  the  fame  time,  indicate  and  require 
fome  peculiarity  in  the  method  of  treatment, 
that  are  allowed  to  have  any  influence  in  charac- 
terifmg  a  fpecies. 


Thus, 
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Thus,  thofe  of  the  firfh  clafs,  will  all  of  them, 
in  their  appearances,  be  found  very  different 
from  one  another  ;  and  all  of  them  will  likewife 
require  fomething  peculiar  in  the  method  of  cure : 
And  again,  thofe  of  the  fecond  clafs,  it  is  pre¬ 
fumed,  are  equally  well  diftinguifhed,  and,  by 
fimilar  circumftances,  not  only  from  one  another, 
but  from  every  one  that  with  propriety  could  be 
confidered  as  belonging  to  the  preceding  clafs. 

In  the  firfh  divifion  of  ulcers  are  comprehend¬ 
ed,  as  formerly  remarked,  all  fuch  as  are  mere¬ 
ly  local,  and  not  conne&ed  with  any  diforder  of 
the  conflitution  ;  and,  in  this  view,  are  confider¬ 
ed  the  following  different  fpecies,  viz. 

1.  The  fimple  purulent  ulcer. 

2.  The  fimple  vitiated  ulcer. 

3.  The  fungous  ulcer. 

4.  The  fmous  ulcer. 

5.  The  callous  ulcer. 

6.  The  carious  ulcer. 

7.  The  cancerous;  and 

8.  The  cutaneous  ulcer. 

In  the  fecond  clafs  of  ulcers,  are  included  all 
fuch  fores  as  are  the  confequence  of,  or  that  are 

connected 
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conne&ed  with  any  diforder  of  the  fyftem.  The 
different  fpecies  of  which,  are,  the  venereal ,  the 
fcorbutic ,  and fcrophidous  ulcers. 

It  is  propofed,  as  firft  in  order,  to  go  through 
the  confideration  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  fores 
contained  in  the  firft  clafs ;  and  to  proceed  af¬ 
terwards,  in  courfe,  to  thofe  enumerated  in  the 
fecond  divifton. 


SECTION  II. 

Observations  on  the  ftmple  purulent  Ulcer* 


§  1  .Of  the  Symptoms ,  Caufes  and  Prognofis  of 
the  ftmple  purulent  Ulcer . 

BY  the  ftmple  purulent  ulcer,  is  meant,  fuch 
as,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  entirely  a 
local  affe&ion,  has  the  fymptoms  in  common  to 
all  fuch  diforders  of  pain  and  inflammation,  very 
inconftderable  ;  whilft  the  difcharge  afforded,  is 
always  of  a  mild  purulent  nature,  and  of  a  pro¬ 
per  conftftence. 


This 
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This  fpecies  of  ulcer,  is  fixed  upon  as  the 
firfl  to  be  treated  of,  from  its  being  the  mod  fim- 
ple  that  can  occur,  both  in  its  fymptoms  and  me¬ 
thod  of  cure ;  and  as  it  is  to  the  (fate  of  fuch 
an  ulcer  likewife,  that  every  other  fpecies  of  the 
diforder  muff  be  reduced,  before  a  permanent 
cure  can  be  expected,  1  fhall  be  more  particular 
in  the  obfervations  with  refpect  to  it  than  other- 
wife  might  be  neceffary :  And,  when  fpeaking 
upon  any  of  the  other  fpecies,  if  the  treatment 
of  thefe  fhall,  at  any  time,  coincide  with  that 
now  under  confideration,  proper  references,  in 
order  to  prevent  repetitions,  will  always  be  made 
to  what  may  be  here  advanced. 

Together  with  the  fymptoms  already  men¬ 
tioned  under  the  definition  of  this  fpecies  of  ul¬ 
cer,  it  is  not  improper  to  take  notice,  that  the 
granulations  which  arife,  are  of  a  firm,  frefh,  red 
healthy  appearance  ;  and  if  no  unforefeen  acci¬ 
dent  occurs,  the  cure  goes  oil  regularly,  and 
without  interruption,  till  a  cicatrix  is  produced. 

In  confidering  the  origin  of  the  complaint,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  even  this,  the  mod  fimple 
fpecies  of  ulcer,  may  be  produced  by  a  great  va¬ 
riety 
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riety  of  caufes  ;  but,  from  the  definition  given, 
it  will  be  underftood,  that  they  mull  all  be  fuch  as 
a£t  merely  by  producing  a  local  affe&ion  with¬ 
out  in  the  lealt  difordering  the  fyftem. 

In  this  view  are  confidered  wounds  of  all 
kinds,  that  do  not  immediately  unite  without  the 

formation  of  matter  ;  and  that,  whether  they 

/  «?  , 

may  have  been  attended  with  lofs  of  fubfiance 
or  not ;  under  this  head  are  ranked  all  chirurgL 
eal  operations,  attended  with  incifion  into  any 
part  of  the  body. 

Among  other  caufes  of  fuch  ulcers  mull  be 
mentioned  burns,  in  whatever  manner  they  may 
be  produced,  as  whether  by  fire,  aquafortis, 
fcalding  liquids,  &c.  Alfo  bruifes,  and  in  fhort 
every  external  accident  that  terminates  in  fuppu- 
ration,  with  an  opening  in  confequence  of  that. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  intended  to 
affert,  that  a  fimple  purulent  ulcer  is  always  a 
neceffary  and  an  immediate  confequence  of  the 
different  caufes  enumerated,  for  the  very  reverfe 
of  that  is  frequently  known  ro  take  place.  Thus 
burns  efpecially,  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  very 

troublefome 
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troublefome  vitiated  ulcers,  as  are  bruifes,  and  in¬ 
deed  all  the  caufes  taken  notice  of :  It  is  only  con¬ 
tended,  that  fome  one  or  other  of  them  may  in 
general  be  confidered  as  the  primary  or  original 
production  of  fuch  ulcers,  and  that  too  indepen¬ 
dent  of  whatever  appearances  they  may  previoufly 

have  exhibited,  before  arriving  at  that  date. 

% 

With  refpeCt  to  th t  prognofis  in  this  fpecies  of 
ulcer,  it  fhould  almoff  in  every  inftance  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  favourable,  and  that  more  or  lefs  fc, 
according  as  there  is  much  lofs  of  fubftance  or 
not ;  and  according  to  the  fituation  of  the  dif- 
order  and  habit  of  body  of  the  patient.  Thefe 
circumffances  being  attended  to,  together  with 
what  has  already  been  mentioned  upon  ulcers  in 
general,  there  will  never  remain  any  doubt  with 
refpeCt  to  the  prognoftic. 

Before  proceeding  particularly  to  the  necef- 
fary  treatment  of  fimple  ulcer,  it  will  not  be  im¬ 
proper  to  make  a  few  general  obfervations  upon 
the  manner  in  which  nature  feems  to  operate  in 
accomplilhing  the  cure  of  fores  ;  as  alfo  on  the 
effects  of  fuch  affiffance  as  may  be  afforded  by 
art  for  effe&ing  the  fame  purpofe. 

§  2, 


I 
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§  2.  Remarks  on  the  growth  of  new  parts  in  fores • 

There  ,is  evidently  in  every  ulcer  in  its  pro 

* 

grefs  towards  a  cure,  a  growth  of  parts  that  tend 
eon fider ably  to  diitlinifli  any  vacancy  the  com¬ 
plaint  may  have  occafioned.  This  fubftance  from 
the  granulated  form  it  affumes,  has  been  gene- 
rally  termed  Granulations;  and,  it  appears  in  e- 
very  wound  in  larger  or  fmaller  proportions,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  patient  is  young  or  old,  healthy 
or  otherwife ;  infomuch  that  in  young  plethoric 
people,  the  increafe  of  parts  is  often  fo  confider- 
able,  as  to  rife  above  the  level  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  teguments,  fo  as  to  render  neceffary  the  ufe 
of  different  cauftic  applications  with  a  view  to 
fupprefs  them. 

W hen  any  lofs  of  fubftance  that  may  have 
been  produced,  is  thus,  as  far  as  poffible, filled  up, 
the  remaining  part  of  the  cure  confides  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  cicatrix.  This  is  either  effected  by 
nature  alone,  by  her  producing  an  exficcation  as 
it  were,  of  the  furface  of  fuch  granulations  as  had 
been  previoufly  railed,  and  in  that  manner  form¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  cuticle  or  fcarf  fidn  ;  or,  is  obtain- 

T  ed 
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ed  by  art  from  the  ufe  of  drying  aftringent  an- 
plications. 

By  the  formation  of  new  parts,  or  granula¬ 
tions,  as  they  are  commonly  termed,  it  is  not  here, 
or  wherever  the  term  may  be  made  uje  of,  meant 
to  convey  the  idea  of  real  mufcular  or  other  or- 
ganifed  parts  ever  being  regenerated,  either  in 
fuch  wounds  or  ulcers,  as  they  may  happen  to 
have  been  deftroyed  in  ;  but  merely  to  exprefs 
that  production,  which,  it  is  evident,  every  ulcer 
with  lofs  of  fubftance  is  in  a  found  body  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  always  fupplied  with. 

1 

The  real  nature  of  this  production  is  not,  per¬ 
haps,  eafily  to  be  determined  ;  but,  from  its  fe- 
veral  appearances,  it  is  obvioufly  very  vafcular, 
which  makes  it  probably  to  confill  in  an  elonga¬ 
tion  or  extenfion  of  the  fmall  blood  veffels  that 
have  been  divided,  with  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  inorganic  cellular  fubftance  ;  which,  a- 
gain,  is  mofl  likely  formed  by  a  matter  fecreted 
from  the  mouths  of  fuch  veffels,  and  which  ferves 
chiefly  as  a  fupport  or  means  of  connection  to 
thefe. 


We 
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We  are  not  to  imagine,  however,  that  any 
very  extenfive  lofs  of  fub  (lance  is  even  with  fuch 
a  production  ever  to  be  entirely  filled  up  ;  for 
although  in  particular  circumftances,  nature  does 
effe&  the  repair  of  very  confiderable  accidental 
Ioffes,  yet,  in  general,  her  operations  in  this  way 
are  very  limited.  In  youth,  indeed,  before  the 
different  parts  have  arrived  at  their  ultimate  in- 
creafe,  and  while  the  feveral  veffels  are  yet  daily 
extending  themfelves,  pretty  large  vacancies  are 
often  almoff  completely  obliterated  ;  but  we 
ought  not  even  at  that  period  of  life  to  attribute, 
as  is  commonly  done,  fuch  cures  entirely  to  the 
growth  of  new  parts ;  for  on  reflection  it  appears 
very  evident,  that  a  circumftance  of  an  entire  op- 
pofite  nature  always  contributes  in  a  confiderable 
degree  to  their  accomplilhment. 

§  3.  The  decay  of  the  contiguous  found  parts ,  a  ne~ 
ceffary  circumftance  in  the  cure  of  Ulcers . 

Thus,  though  in  the  healing  of  every  ulcer, 
whether  it  be  attended  with  lofs  of  fubftance  or  not, 
there  is  generally,  as  already  remarked, to  a  certain 
degree  a  growth  of  new  parts  produced  ;  yet  the 
greatefl  part  of  the  vacancies,  that,  in  thefe  cafes, 

always 
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always  occur,  is  evidently  more  diminifhed  by 
the  decay  or  decreafe  of  the  divided  parts  that 
remain,  than  by  any  other  caufe  whatever.  In¬ 
deed,  the  effect  with  rcfpect  to  a  cure  is  ultimate¬ 
ly  the  fame  as  if  all  fuch  deficiencies  were  actu¬ 
ally  fupplied  with  a  new  fub dance  ;  for.  if  the 

cavity  of  an  ulcer  be  dimitiifned,  or  even  entirely 

$ 

annihilated  by  the  fubuding  or  wading  away  of 
the  parts  that  furround  it,  there  comes  then  to  be 
no  kind  of  neceflky  for  the  formation  of  others  : 
And  in  effect,  cures  are  often  obtained  efpecially 
in  old  people,  without  any  evident  growth  of 
parts  whatever,  and  that  even  in  pretty  conflder* 
able  and  extenfive  ulcers. 

This  part  of  nature’s  procefs  in  the  cure  of 
ulcers,  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  obvious  even  in 
the  dualled  fores  ;  but  the  larger  the  ulcer  the 
more  evident  always  it  appears ;  and  particularly 
becomes  exceedingly  remarkable  in  the  cure  of 
that  very  extenfive  ulcer,  which  always  remains 
after  the  amputation  of  any  of  the  extremities, 
efpecially  of  the  thigh. 

In  thefe  indances,  indeed,  there  is  never  any 
confiderable  fupply  of  parts  obferved,  and  the 

cure 
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cure  always  evidently  advances,  juft  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  fkin  is  allowed  to  contract,  by  the 
wafting  away  or  decreafe  of  the  parts  which  it 
furrounds  ;  and  fuch  a  decay  or  diminution  of 
bulk,  is  not,  in  any  of  thefe  cafes,  confined  to  one 
fet  of  parts  only,  but  extends  equally  to  all,  the 
bones  perhaps  only  excepted. 

Thus,  after  the  cure  of  a  flump,  every  vefieJ, 
even  the  larged,  is  almoft  entirely  obliterated  for 
a  confiderable  extent ;  at  lead  nothing  is  found  to 
remain  of  them  but  the  thin  membranes  that 
compofed  their  coats  fhrunk  into  very  fmall  in- 
con  fider  able  cords ;  the  fibres  of  the  different 
rnufcles  are,  in  the  fame  manner,  greatly  diml- 
niflied,  and  the  cellular  fubftance  feems  frequent¬ 
ly  to  be  almoft  entirely  annihilated.  Several  op¬ 
portunities  have  occurred  for  differing  the  dumps 
of  patients  after  death,  and  the  appearances  were 
uniformly  as  above  related. 

There  is  dill  another  cafe  of  ulcer,  in  which 
the  cure  feems  yet  more  evidently  to  be  chiefly 
effected  by  the  influence  of  the  fame  caufe.  In 
a  large  incifed  wound,  with  little  or  no  lofs  of 
fubftance,  its  edges,  in  the  courfe  of  twenty-four 

hours. 
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hours,  become  greatly  fwelled  and  tumified  ; 
they  are  thereby  kept  at  a  confiderable  diflance, 
and  the  whole  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  large 
foul  ulcer.  In  this  fituation  it  would  remain  for 
a  confiderable  length  of  time,  if  either  neglected 
or  treated  with  acrid  irritating  applications  ;  fo 
foon,  however,  as  by  warm  emollient  poultices, 
and  other  proper  dreflings,  a  free  difcharge  of 
pus  is  obtained,  the  inflammation  diminifhes ;  the 
fwelling  of  the  fides  of  the  ulcer  fubfides,  and  the 
fore  gradually  contracts  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  its 
edges,  which  before  were  very  much  feparated, 
are  now  brought  near  to  one  another. 

The  fame  phenomenon,  in  a  remarkable  de¬ 
gree,  is  obfervable  in  the  cure  of  every  ulcer  at¬ 
tended  with  much  inflammation  ;  where  a  great 
part  of  the  treatment  confifls  in  removing  pain, 
irritation  and  fwelling,  that  in  fuch  cafes  always 
take  place. 

Every  fmall  boil  even  exhibits  the  fame  ap¬ 
pearances  ;  an  ulcer,  upon  their  being  laid  open, 
is  always  left,  and  the  cure  depends  chiefly  on 
the  removal  of  the  inflammation  and  fwelling  of 
the  furrounding  parts. 

These, 
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These,  however,  it  may  be  faid,  are  only  fe^ 
veral  inftances  of  preternatural  fwellings,  which 
have  originally,  perhaps,  been  excited  by  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  fome  acrid  irritating  caufe  ;  and,  upon 
the  removal  of  that,  fuch  tumifa&ions  very  na¬ 
turally  fubfide,  and  the  ulcers  occafioned  by 
them  accordingly  contrad  and  heal  up.  The 
fame  circumftance,  however,  has  been  fhewn 
to  take  place,  even  with  refped  to  the  fubftance 
of  found  parts  ;  particularly,  as  was  already  re¬ 
marked,  after  the  amputation  of  a  member,  the 
blood  veiTels,  nerves,  and  mufcles,  in  all  fuch 
cafes,  conftantly  fuffering  a  very  confiderable 
decay. 

The  fame  occurrence,  llkewife,  happens  in  all 
deep  tranfverfe  wounds  that  penetrate  through 
the  different  mufcles,  fo  as  to  reach  the  bone  ;  a 
cure,  in  thefe  cafes,  being  feldom  to  be  obtained 
by  the  firft  intention,  efpecially  when  any  lofs  of 
fubflance  has  been  produced.  In  the  cure  of 
ulcers  that  remain  after  fuch  wounds,  an  evident 
decay  of  the  extremities  of  the  divided  parts  al¬ 
ways  takes  place  ;  and,  what  jfhews  it  in  a  re¬ 
markable  manner,  is,  that,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  the 
vacancies  occafioned  by  the  wounds  are  never 
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near  To  iarge  and  confpicuous  immediately  after 
the  cure,  while  the  patients  yet  remain  lean  and 
emaciated,  as  they  afterwards  become,  when,  in 
the  courfe  of  time,  by  the  recovery  of  health  and 
appetite,  every  organ  of  the  body,  and,  among 
others,  the  parts  that  have  been  divided,  come, 
in  a  great  meaiure,  to  regain  their  former  bulk  ; 
and  when,  accordingly,  all  vacancies  that  have 
been  occafioned  by  fuch  wounds  appear  more 
considerable* 

When,  indeed,  a  wound  penetrates  only  into 
the  cellular  membrane,  or  does  not  entirely  di¬ 
vide  the  mufcles,  the  cavity  produced  by  it,  does, 
no  doubt,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  gradually  dimi- 
nifh,  fo  as,  fometimes,  to  difappear  altogether  ; 
this,  however,  is  in  confequence  of  the  parts  be¬ 
low  extending  in  their  diameters,  which,  in  the 
other  cafe  of  a  wound,  with  lofs  of  fubilance, 
penetrating  to  the  bone,  never  can  happen. 

This  opinion,  with  refpeCt  to  the  cure  of 
wounds,  depending,  in  a  great  meafure,  upon 
the  decay  of  the  furrounding  parts,  was  firit  in¬ 
troduced  by  a  very  ingenious  French  practitioner 
Mr  Fabre  ;  and,  like  every  new  doCtrine,  has, 

by 
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by  one  party  been  denied  to  have  any  fort  of  in¬ 
fluence,  whilil,  by  thole  inclined  to  favour  it, 
much  more  remarkable  effeCts  have  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  it,  than,  on  examination,  it  will  be 
found  intitled  to. 

Thus  Mr  Fabre,  and  Mr  Louis,  another  Sur¬ 
geon  of  eminence  in  Paris,  aifert,  that  wounds 

o  J 

of  every  kind  which  do  not  heal  by  the  firfl  inten¬ 
tion,  are  cured  entirely  by  an  affaifement ,  as  they 
term  it,  or  a  wafting  away  of  the  extremities  of 
fuch  parts  as  have  been  divided  ;  and  abfolutely 
affirm,  that  there  never  does  occur  any  lading 
production  of  new  parts  in  the  healing  of 
fores  #. 

Such  an  affiertion,  however,  is  entirely  con¬ 
tradictory  to  every  day’s  experience,  and  feems 
to  be  merely  the  confequence  of  lively  imagina¬ 
tions,  entering  keenly  into  the  fupport  of  a  fa¬ 
vourite  doCtrine  y  for,  although  it  will  readily  be 
allowed,  that  a  very  confi durable  part  of  the  cure 
in  every  ulcer,  efpecially  in  old  people,  is  effected 
by  the  caufe  afligned,  yet  few  practitioners  will, 
probably,  deny,  but  that,  in  many  inftances,  par- 

U  ticularly 


*  Yid.  Memoirs  de  I’Academle  de  Chirurgie,  tom.  4th. 
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ticularly  in  young  people,  very  confiderable  pro¬ 
ductions  occur,  of  that  vafcular  fubdance  for¬ 
merly  defcribed  ;  in  fo  much  that  it  is  fometimes 
a  troublefome  enough  matter  to  fupprefs  fuch  ex- 
crefcencies,  fo  as  to  keep  them  within  proper 
bounds. 


As  a  farther  confirmation,  that  a  growth  of 
new  parts  does,  to  a  certain  degree,  frequently 
occur,  many  very  remarkable  indances  might  be 
mentioned  from  different  authors,  of  confide¬ 
rable  extenfive  Ioffes  being  almofl  entirely  re¬ 
newed  by  nature.  It  would  here,  however,  be 
very  foreign  to  the  purpofe,  efpecially  as  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  in  the  lead  neceffary,  as,  by  eve¬ 
ry  candid  practitioner,  it  mud  be  acknowledged^ 
that  fuch  occurrences  are  by  no  means  rare. 

Though  the  opinion,  however,  cannot  be  ad¬ 
mitted  in  fuch  an  extenfive  latitude,  as  thofe 
who  fupport  it  might  incline,  yet,  from  the  feve- 
ral  arguments  formerly  advanced,  it  evidently 
appears  to  have  at  lead  a  confiderable  fhare  in 
the  cure  of  every  ulcer ;  and  from  all  that  has 
been  faid  with  refpeCt  to  it,  this  inference,  I  think, 
may  be  drawn :  That  although  the  generality  of 

ulcers. 
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ulcers,  to  a  certain  degree,  are  fupplied  with  a 
fpecies  of  new  production,  yet  the  cure  of  all 
fuch  diforders  depends  at  lead  equally  upon  the 
contraction  of  the  furrounding  {kin,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  neighbouring  parts  fubfiding  or 
diminifhing  in  their  bulks. 

This,  when  there  has  been  any  preternatural 
tumifaction  induced,  as  in  fcrophulous  fores  efpe- 
dally,  is  frequently  the  cafe,  is  effected  mere¬ 
ly  by  the  diilipation  of  fuch  fwellings  ;  but,  in 
others  attended  with  a  real  lofs  of  fubftance,  the 
extremities  of  even  the  found  remaining  parts, 
mud,  as  was  already  remarked,  undergo  very 
conhderable  diminutions, 

§  4.  Of  the  fffeds  of  CompreJJion  in  the  cure  of 

Ulcers . 

From  this  view  of  the  matter,  a  very  material 
piece  of  practice,  that  was  long  ago  known  to 
practitioners,  but  which  of  late  has  for  no  evi¬ 
dent  reafon,  however,  been  aim  of!  entirely  laid 
afide,  comes  to  be  clearly  accounted  for  ;  I  mean 
the  ufe  of  the  laced  docking  in  ulcers  of  the 
legs,  which,  by  Wifeman  and  many  other  old 
writers,  is  much  recommended  with  a  view  of 

preventing 
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preventing  thefe  eedomatous  fwellings  to  which 
patients,  with  fuch  diforders,  are  always  liable. 

With  that  view,  the  laced  (locking  is  no  doubt 
to  be  confidered  as  the  mod  effectual  remedy, 
but  it  has,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  I  am  perfuaded, 
been  much  more  frequently  of  fervice,  by  a  (lift¬ 
ing  to  accompli fn  that  diminution  or  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  parts,  which  has  already  been  (hewn  to  be  fo 
neceffary  for  the  cure  of  every  ulcer.  And,  as 
in  this  refpedt  it  adds  merely  by  the  degree  of 
compreffion  afforded,  it  muff  evidently  be  equal¬ 
ly  ferviceable  in  whatever  part  of  the  body  fores 
may  be  (ituated  ;  and  accordingly,  I  have  con- 
ftantly  found,  that  ulcers  in  the  arm,  and  where- 
ever  a  continued  gentle  preffure  could  be  appli¬ 
ed,  have  received  more  benefit  from  fuch  an  ap¬ 
plication,  than  from  all  the  ordinary  remedies 
had  recourfe  to. 

As  it  is  the  preffure  therefore  only,  that,  in 
fuch  cafes,  is  wanted,  it  is  molt  conveniently 
made,  both  in  the  legs  and  elfewhere,  by  means 
of  a  pretty  broad  roller  applied  fpirally,  if  necef- 
fary,  from  the  extremity  of  the  member,  to  a 
little  above  the  difeafed  part ;  but  when  no  cedo- 
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matous  iwellings  occur,  it  generally  proves  fuflb- 
cient  to  make  the  roller  pafs  from  three  inches 
or  fo  below  the  fore,  to  an  inch  or  two  above  it. 
In  this  manner,  the  compreffion  can  be  made 
more  directly  on  any  particular  part,  than  with 
the  laced  hocking,  it  is  more  conveniently  ap¬ 
plied  too,  and  generally  gives  lefs  uneafmefs  to 
the  patient. 


In  the  application  of  fuch  a  bandage,  it  will 
readily  be  under  hood,  that  it  ihould  always  be 
done  in  fuch  a  manner  as  particularly  to  fupport 
the  fkin,  fo  as  to  occahon  as  near  a  conjunction 
as  poiiibie  of  the  different  edges  of  the  fore. 
For,  as  it  is  well  known,  that  there  never  occurs 
any  production  of  new  Jkin ,  or  even  elongation 
of  the  old,  as  much  as  poihbly  can,  ihould  always 
be  brought  to  cover  fuch  foft  parts,  as  by  its  re- 
tra&icn  may  have  been  denuded  ;  for  all  fuch 
as  remain  uncovered,  have  afterwards  for  their 
proteclion,  a  thin  fcarf  fkin  only,  which,  in 
flrength,  and  indeed  every  other  circumftance,  is 
greatly  inferior  to  the  cutis  vera . 

♦ 

By  a  due  attention  to  this  point,  much  mere 
affihance  is  to  be  got  in  the  cure  of  wounds  and 

ulcers. 
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ulcers,  than  is  commonly  imagined  ;  for,  in  by 
far  the  greatefl  number  of  fituations,  every  wound 
not  attended  with  much  lofs  of  fubdance,  may 
be  brought  to  heal  by  the  re-union  of  the  divid¬ 
ed  parts  ;  which,  in  every  cafe  that  can  occur, 
is  by  much  the  moil  defirable  method  of  cure. 
When  this  can  be  properly  accomplifhed,  imme¬ 
diately  upon  an  wound  being  infli&ed,  it  fhould 
always  be  done  ;  but  very  often,  when  that  pre¬ 
caution  has  either  at  fir  ft  been  neglected,  or  has 
not  then  been  practicable  from  the  parts  retrac¬ 
ting  too  much,  it  may  frequently  be  afterwards 
effected  in  a  later  period  of  the  diforder. 

For,  in  large  wounds,  when  in  the  courfe  of 
fourteen  days  or  fo,  a  full  fuppuration  has  come 
on-,  and  the  inflammation,  which  originally  took 
place,  has  in  a  great  meafure  fubfided,  the  tides 
of  fuch  wounds,  or  ulcers  as  they  then  are,  may, 
by  proper  compreflion,  be  either  entirely  united, 
or  at  lead  brought  fo  far  to  approach  one  ano¬ 
ther,  as  greatly  to  diminifh  any  vacancy  that  at 
fird  took  place,  a  circumdance  which  always  ren¬ 
ders  much  more  fhort  and  eafy  the  cure  of  all 
fuch  complaints. 


In 
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In  the  application  of  compreffion,  as  a  reme¬ 
dy  in  fores,  it  will  be  underftood,  from  what  has 
been  already  Said,  that  in  no  fpecies  of  the  disor¬ 
der  is  it  to  be  had  recourfe  to,  while  any  conside¬ 
rable  degree  of  inflammation  remains ;  but  fo 
foon  as  that  Symptom  is  pretty  much  removed* 
it  may  always  be  put  in  practice  with  the  greateft 
Safety. 

The  other  moft  remarkable  part  of  the  pro- 
cefs  for  the  cure  of  ulcers,  as  fallen  on  by  nature* 
we  have  already  obferved,  to  confifl  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  certain  kind  of  new  fubftance  ;  the 
production  of  which  was  in  fome  meafure  attemp¬ 
ted  to  be  explained,  by  fuppofmg  it  to  confifl  in 
an  extenhon  of  the  divided  veffels,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  Soft  cellular  fubftance.  This  in  a 
found  healthy  State,  appears  in  every  fore,  in  the 
form  of  an  infinite  number  of  very  fmall  tubercles, 
of  a  bright  frefh  red  completion,  and,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  of  a  tolerably  firm  organisation. 

As  in  difeafed  dates  of  the  body,  thefe  tuber¬ 
cles  or  granulations,  put  on  very  different  ap¬ 
pearances,  according  to  the  particular  nature  of 
the  complaint  they  happen  to  be  conne&ed  with, 

fuch 
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ftich  peculiarities  as  are  thereby  occafioned  in  the 
feveral  fpecies  of  ulcer  enumerated  in  the  enfuing 
fe&ions,  will  be  all  particularly  taken  notice  of; 
as  will  likewife  the  various  methods  of  ahifting 
nature,  not  only  in  the  corre&ion  of  the  difeafed 
Hates  of  fuch  productions,  but  in  carrying  on  in 
all  fuch  cafes  the  formation  of  healthy  firm  parts; 
for  although  the  production  of  thefe  is  chiefly  to 
be  confidered  as  an  exertion  of  nature,  yet  art  in 
different  circumliances  is  frequently  able  to  afford 
her  very  confiderable  affiftance. 

Though  the  means  neceffary  for  that  purpofe 
will  be  afterwards  particularly  pointed  out,  it 
will  not  be  improper,  in  the  firfl  place,  to 
make  a  few  obfervations  with  refpeft  to  their 
general  tendency,  fo  that  the  operation  of  all  of 
them,  may  be  then  more  readily  underilood. 


§  5*  Of  ^JC  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  Art,  in 
the  production  of  Granulati'ons  in  Sores. 

The  principal  advantage,  which,  in  this  re- 
fpeT,  acrues  from  art  in  the  cure  of  fores,  is  the 
removal  of  fuch  caufes  as  tend  to  retard  the  na- 
tu  ral  exertions  of  the  fyflem  ;  and  although  the 
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different  obftrudions  which  nature  meets  with  in 
her  progrefs  are  exceedingly  various,  yet  they 
may  all  with  propriety  enough  be  referred  to  two 
general  heads  ;  viz,  to  fuch  as  may  be  confider- 
ed  entirely  as  of  an  internal  nature  ;  and  to  thofe 
again  that  operate  merely  as  external  or  local 
eaufeSc 

Of  the  former  kind  are,  every  general  difor- 
der  to  which  the  confutation  is  liable,  as  it  is  by 
experience  found  that  a  found  healthy  ftate  of 
the  fyftem  only,  is  capable  of  producing  proper 
granulations. 

Thus  in  lues  venerea,  fcrophula  and  fcurvy, 
unlefs  the  general  affedion  of  the  habit  is  firft 
got  the  better  of,  the  cures  of  fuch  ulcers  as  oc¬ 
cur  in  thefe,  can  never  be  properly  effected. 

The  fyftem  being  in  a  low  emaciated  (late  too, 
either  from  a  very  low  diet,  or  from  immoderate 
evacuations,  is  found  to  be  very  prejudicial  to 
the  growth  of  new  parts  ;  for,  as  the  fupply  of 
any  accidental  lofs,  muff  render  neceffary  a 
greater  proportion  of  nutritious  matter,  than  is 
requifire  in  a  complete  ftate  of  the  fyftem  when 
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there  are  no  fuch  vacancies  to  fill  up  ;  a  patient 
being  in  fuch  a  fituation  kept  upon  a  low  allow¬ 
ance  in  point  of  diet,  and,  efpecially,  if  at  the 
fame  time,  the  difcharge  from  the  ulcer  is  confi- 
derable,  the  repair  of  any  deficiencies  muff,  in 
fuch  circumflances,  it  is  evident,  go  on  much 
more  flowly  than  when  the  contrary  of  thefe 
occur.  And,  in  fact,  we  find,  though  a  very  ple¬ 
thoric  habit  of  body  with  a  full  allowance  of  heat¬ 
ing  nourifhing  diet,  is  not  proper  for  the  cure  of 
any  kind  of  fores  ;  yet  that  an  emaciated  ft  ate 
and  a  low  debilitating  regimen  prove  equally 
prejudicial. 

A  middle  courfe,  therefore,  fhould  in  all  fuch 
cafes  be  obferved,  and  the  patient  kept  in  a  fitua¬ 
tion  at  lead;  not  much  more  reduced  than  in  his 
ufual  natural  health  ;  but  this  circumftance  muff 
in  a  great  meafure  be  regulated  by  the  particular 
exigencies  of  every  cafe,  as  in  fome  patients  of 
high  inflammatory  diathefes,  every  fcratch  almofl 
is  apt  to  inflame  and  become  troublefome  ;  fo 
that  when  in  fuch,  any  confiderable  ulcers  occur, 
it  is  neceflary  often  to  keep  them  on  very  low  al¬ 
lowances. 


Others 
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Others.,  again,  of  contrary  difpofitions,  that 
have  been  much  reduced,  and  that  have  no  par¬ 
ticular  tendency  to  inflammatory  complaints,  very 
frequently  bear,  and  are  much  the  better  of  more 
nourifhing  foods  than  they  were  formerly  accuf- 
tomed  to  ;  fo  that  it  mud  always  depend  on  the 
judgment  of  the  pradlitioner,  to  point  out  fuch 
courfes  of  regimen,  as  may  feem  bed  fuited  to 
the  particular  fituation  of  every  patient. 

The  local  obftru&ions.,  again,  that  occur  to  the 
formation  of  new  parts  in  ulcers,  are  of  various 
kinds,  but  may  all  be  reduced  to  two  general  fets ; 
viz,  to  fuch  as  act  folely  in  a  mechanical  manner 
by  exciting  irritation  ;  and  thofe  that  are  evident¬ 
ly  of  a  corrofive  nature. 

From  daily  experience,  it  is  found,  that  gra¬ 
nulations  in  fores,  are,  cateris  paribus  ^  always  moll 
quickly  formed,  when  the  part  is  kept  entirely 
free  from  pain  ;  and  when  duly  attended  to,  the 
reafon  of  this  appears  fufficiently  obvious  :  For 
whatever  is  the  occafion  of  much  uneafmefs,  mult 
excite  in  the  extremities  of  the  divided  veil'd  s, 
as  irritation  does  in  every  fenfative  part  to  which 
it  is  applied,  a  preternatural  degree  of  action  or 
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ftriCture ;  which  is  a  ftate  entirely  oppofite  to 
what  we  have  made  appear  to  be  the  molt  fa¬ 
vourable  for  the  production  of  new  parts ;  for  as 
that  probably  confifts,  as  elfewhere  remarked,  in 
the  elongation  of  the  divided  veffels,  the  more 
eafy  and  lax  thefe  are  preferved,  the  more  readily 
always  will  fuch  an  extenhon  advance. 

And  we  do  accordingly  find,  that  whatever 
tends  to  keep  up  any  confiderable  inflammation 
in  fores,  has  a  certain  effeCt  in  putting  a  total 
flop  to  the  production  of  granulations. 

Hence  the  neceffity  of  removing  from  wounds 
and  ulcers,  every  extraneous  body,  or  whatever 
tends  to  produce  irritation  ;  and,  from  the  fame 
circumltance,  is  accounted  for,  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  dreffing  feldom,  with  mild  Ample  applica¬ 
tions,  inftead  of  the  praCtice  which  formerly  in 
fuch  cafes  prevailed,  of  dreffing  much  more  fre¬ 
quently,  and  that  too,  with  very  complex  irrita¬ 
ting  ointments  and  waflies. 


The  other  fet  of  local  caufes,  that  tend  to  ob¬ 
it  ruCt  the  formation  of  new  granulations,  and, 
which  were  faid  to  be  of  a  corrofive  nature,  are 
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chiefly  all  thole  vitiated  difcharges,  which  by  ne- 
gled:  or  improper  management,  are  fo  apt  to  oc¬ 
cur  in  every  ulcer.  For,  a! moll,  every  kind  of 
matter  afforded  by  fores,  that  differs  much  in  its 
nature,  either  in  colour  or  confidence  from  real 
mild  pus,  poffdfes  conflantly  a  greater  or  lefs  de¬ 
gree  of  acrimony  or  cauflicity  ;  which,  in  fome 
cafes,  is  fo  very  remarkable,  that  not  only  the 
granulations  are  eat  down  and  prevented  by  it 
from  rifmg,  but  even  the  neighbouring  found 
parts  are  frequently  entirely  dedroyed. 

In  all  fuch  diforders,  the  principal  intention  to 
be  had  in  view,  is  the  removal  of  that  acrid  date 
of  the  matter,  at  the  fame  time  that  we  attempt 
its  converfion  into  what  is  termed  laudable  pus, 
the  feveral  means  for  the  accomplifliment  of 
which,  will  afterwards  in  the  different  fe&ions  be 
particularly  enumerated. 

These  different  obdacles,  to  the  formation  of 
granulations,  being  at  lad  removed,  nature  will 
always,  as  far  as  poflible,  carry  on  their  forma¬ 
tion  ;  and  when,  in  due  time,  fuch  vacancies  as 
occur  in  fores,  are,  either  by  their  means  or  by 
the  effedt  of  comprefiion,  or  by  both  as  much  as 

may 
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may  be  fupplied,  the  only  remaining  part  of  the 
cure,  as  formerly  remarked,  is  the  formation  of 
a  cicatrix.  This  too,  is  frequently,  in  a  great 
meafure,  effected  by  nature,  but  can  often  be 
confiderably  advanced  by  the  ufe  of  proper  appli¬ 
cations. 

WniLst  any  deficiencies  in  fores  remain  to  be 
filled  up,  and  whilft  the  parts  are,  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  ftill  fhooting  and  extending,  the  very  mild- 
eft  applications,  it  was  remarked,  are  the  molt 
proper  ;  but,  when  no  more  in  that  way  remains 
to  accomplifh,  by  any  deflruCtion  of  parts  that 
occurred  being  fupplied  ;  or  when  nature  feems 
to  be  at  a  hand,  without  any  profped  of  farther 
advances  being  made,  the  fame  kind  of  applica¬ 
tions,  which,  in  the  extending  (late  of  the  veffels, 
would  have  been  prejudicial,  comes,  for  that  very 
reafon,  now  to  be  ufefuL 

Thus  all  the  mild  ffyptic  powders  and  wafnes, 
by  contracting  or  corrugating  the  extremities  of 
fuch  veffels  as  have  been  divided,  and  by  produ¬ 
cing  an  exficcation  of  that  inorganic  cellular  fub- 
jftance  in  which  thefe  are  enveloped,  tend  to  in¬ 
duce  over  the  furface  of  fores  that  delicate  thin 

covering 
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covering  termed  Cicatrix ;  which,  though  it  is 
at  firft  always  very  tender,  yet  comes  in  time  to 
acquire  greater  (Length,  by  a  farther  addition  of 
thicknefs,  from  that  fame  cellular  membrane 
it  was  at  firft,  in  a  great  meafure,  formed 

\  -  -  r 

from. 

Having  premifed  thefe  general  obfervations, 
with  refpedt  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ofcpre  of 
fores  feems  to  be  effected,  and  which  apply,  in  a 
great  meafure,  to  every  fpecies  of  the  diforder, 
we  now  proceed  to  the  more  particular  treat¬ 
ment  of  fimple  purulent  ulcer. 


§  6.  Remarks  on  the  Indications  of  Cure ,  and  on 
the  Remedies  necejfary  in  theRreatment  of  fimple 
purulent  Ulcer . 

In  the  cure  of  this  fpecies  of  ulcer,  as  there 
is  very  little  inflammation,  and  no  preter-naturai 
fwelling  fuppofed  to  take  place  ;  but  merely  a 
I  vacuity,  either  from  a  real  lofs  of  fubftance,  or 
from  a  retraction  of  parts  Amply  divided,  the 
difcharge,  at  the  fame  time,  being  of  a  mild  pu¬ 
rulent  nature  ;  the  only  indications  that  appear 
[  neceflary,  are, 

j '-A 
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\ft ,  To  diminifh,  as  much  as  pofllble,  any  va¬ 
cancy  the  ulcer  may  have  occafioned  ;  and, 

id,  To  induce  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix. 

For  the  more  effectual  accomplifhment  of  the 
fird  of  tbefe,  the  concurrence  of  two  different 
circumdances  are  requifite,  * viz .  The  formation 
to  a  certain  extent  of  new  granulations  ;  and  the 
diminution  or  decay  of  fuch  parts  as  lie  imme¬ 
diately  contiguous  to  the  ulcer. 

It  has  formerly  been  fhewn,  that  either  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  inflammation,  or  the  prefence 
of  any  acrid  corrofive  matter,  are  both  ex¬ 
ceedingly  detrimental  to  the  production  of  new 
parts ;  fo  that  this  part  of  the  cure  ought  to  con- 
fid  entirely,  or  at  lead  chiefly,  in  fuch  a  treat¬ 
ment  as  tends  mod  effectually  to  the  prevention 
of  tliefe  caufes. 

\ 

With  this  view,  the  flrd  circumdance  to  be 
attended  to,  is,  to  avoid  the  ufe  of  the  feveral 
warm  gums,  balfams,  and  fpirituous  tinCtures,  as 
^recommended,  in  every  cafe  of  ulcer,  by  all  the 

old 
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old  writers,  and  as  frill  continued  by  many  of  the 
modern  foreign  practitioners. 

For  although,  in  forne  fpecies  of  ulcers,  diffe¬ 
rent  articles  of  that  kind  may  be  ufed,  without 
much  inconvenience,  and,  in  certain  circumflan- 
ces,  may  fometimes  even  be  of  fervice,  yet,  in 
every  cafe  of  fimple  ulcer,  they  always  do  mif- 
chief,  and,  for  fuch  fores,  fhould  certainly  be  in¬ 
ti  rely  laid  afide  ;  as  ought  alfo  every  application, 
that  can  occafion  much  pain  or  irritation  ;  for 
whatever  has  that  effect  is  fure  to  increafe  the 


inflammation,  and  muff,  confequently,  for  the 
reafons  formerly  given,  always  retard  the  cure. 
Even  the  common  bafilicon,  and  linimentum 
arcasi  of  the  fhops,  are,  for  the  fame  reafons,  im¬ 
proper  ;  for  every  ointment  with  any  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  rofin  or  turpentine,  always  irritates 
very  conhderably. 

The  only  advantages  which,  in  fuch  cafes, 
ought  to  be  looked  for  from  the  ufe  of  any  oint¬ 
ment,  fhould  be,  its  allowing  the  different  drei- 
fings  to  be  renewed  with  lefs  pain  than  they 
otherwife  could  be  ;  and  hence  a  compofition  of 


Y 
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the  blanded  materials,  is,  for  fuch  purpofes,  pre¬ 
ferable  to  every  other. 

In  this  view  any  ointment  fimilar  to  the  un- 
guenturn  cereum,  of  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfa- 
tory,  anfwers  exceedingly  well  ;  it  being  pre¬ 
pared  with  pure  white  wax,  fpermaceti,  and  frefh 
olive  oil,  without  any  other  addition. 

The  quantities  of  each  of  the  articles,  as  there 
prefcribed,  are,  four  ounces  of  wax,  three  ounces 
of  fpermaceti,  and  a  pound  of  oil  ;  a  compofi- 
tion  which  forms  an  ointment  of  a  very  proper 
confidence,  and  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  eve¬ 
ry  Ihop,  as  the  mod  ufeful  drefling  for  all  the 
more  fimple  kinds  of  ulcers. 

Pledgits  of  lint,  fpread  thin  with  fuch  an 
ointment,  are,  in  general  applied,  without  occa- 
fioning  the  lead  pain  ;  and  the  ufe  of  it  in  this 
manner,  indeed,  feems  never  to  be  attended  with 
any  kind  of  inconvenience  ;  for,  however  appre- 
hendve  fame  people  may  be,  with  refpedt  to  every 
oily  application  turning  rancid  upon  fores,  and 
have,  therefore,  condemned  their  ufe  in  all  fuch 
cafes,  yet  an  ointment  of  this  nature,  I  can,  from 

experience, 
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experience,  fay,  is  never  attended  with  any  ef¬ 
fect  of  that  kind.  Nor  is  it  eafy  to  fuppofe  that 
any  fuch  preparation,  compofed  of  frefli  mate¬ 
rials,  between  the  different  dreifmgs  of  fores, 
which  very  rarely  ought  to  be  more  diftant  than 
twenty-four  hours  from  one  another,  can,  in  the 
heat  of  the  human  body,  ever  become  putrid  ; 
which  is  only,  it  may  be  obferved,  another  term 
for  rancidity. 

Another  objection  too  has  been  made,  by 
different  pra&itioners,  to  the  ufe  of  undtuous  ap¬ 
plications,  in  the  treatment  of  fores,  viz.  their 
being  apt  to  render  the  parts  lax  and  flabby,  fo 
as  to  prevent  the  new  granulations  from  being 
fo  firm  as  they  fhould,  and  otherwife  would  be. 

This  I  know,  indeed,  to  be  the  confequence 
of  a  long  continued  ufe  of  warm  emollient  appli¬ 
cations,  efpecially  of  fomentations  and  poultices ; 
but  an  ointment  of  the  kind  recommended,  very 
thinly  fpread,  never  does  produce  that  effedf, 
and  always  proves  a  more  agreeable  application 
than  dry  charpee  alone  ;  which,  unlefs  the  fores 
to  which  it  is  applied  are  covered  with  large 
quantities  of  matter,  always  occafions  a  good 

deal 
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deal  of  irritation,  and,  in  fome  degree,  is  attend¬ 
ed  with  the  fame  effects  as  gentle  efcharotic  appli¬ 
cations  \  a  circumftance  that  feems  to  have  been 
well  known  to  many  of  the  old  writers  on  Sur¬ 
gery,  who  frequently  recommend  dry  charpee 
for  fuppreffing  the  over-growth  of  parts,  when, 
in  the  cure  of  fores,  it  happens  to  be  too  confi- 
derable. 

In  all  fuch  ulcers,  therefore,  as  we  are  now 
fpeaking  of,  thefe  pledgits,  which,  at  the  different 
dreffmgs,  are  applied  immediately  to  the  fores, 
fliould  be  always  fpread  with  fome  fuch  ointment 
as  that  recommended  :  And,  with  refpect  to  the 
renewal  of  dreffmgs,  it  may  juft  be  obferved,  that 
that  circumftance  fliould  be  alwrays  regulated  by 
the  quantity  of  matter  afforded  ;  wffen  the  dis¬ 
charge  is  confiderable,  efpecially  in  warm  weather, 
and  in  large  fores,  it  fometimes  becomes  necef- 
fary  to  drefs  tw'ice  a-day  ;  but,  in  general,  once 
in  the  courfe  of  that  time  is  found  fully  fuffici- 
ent.  More  frequent  dreffmgs  than  are  altogether 
requifite,  fliould  at  all  times  be  avoided,  as  the 
admiffion  of  air  at  each  time  of  changing,  always 
tends  to  retard  confiderably^  the  cure  of  fores, 
not  only  by  aiding  as  a  powerful  irritating  caufe, 

but 
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but  as  tending  condantly  to  vitiate  the  nature  of 
the  difcharge. 

The  next  circumdance  of  confequence  to  at¬ 
tend  to  in  this  part  of  the  cure,  is  to  endeavour 
that  the  matter  difcharged  be  preferred  in  its 
proper  purulent  hate,  both  with  refped  to  colour* 
confidence  and  every  other  quality  ;  for  unlefs 
very  particular  attention  be  given  to  this  point* 
the  belt  conditioned  matter  always  degenerates 
fooner  or  later  into  a  worfe  kind  :  And  as  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  real  purulent  nature,  is  the  mildefl  and 

'  \ 

lead  acrid  difcharge  that  ulcers  ever  afford,  eve¬ 
ry  precaution  fhould  be  fallen  upon  in  all  fuch 
diforders,  to  preferve  a  continuance  of  it  in  that 
date. 

In  the  dm  pie  fpecies  of  ulcer  now  under  com 
lideration,  the  principal  attention  which,  for  that 
purpofe,  is  requidte,  is  the  prefervation  of  a  due 
degree  of  heat  in  the  part  affe&ed  ;  this,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  body  the  diforder  Is  dtuat- 
ed,  is  exceedingly  neceffary,  but  more  particu¬ 
larly  fo  in  the  extremities,  than  any  where  elfe  ; 
the  natural  heat  of  tbefe  parts,  not  being  near  fo 

conbderable 
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confiderable  as  in  the  trunk  and  other  fituations, 
where  the  action  of  the  heart  has  more  influence. 

It  has  formerly  been  {hewn  in  the  treatife  on 
inflammation,  how  neceflary  a  proper  degree  of 
heat  is  for  the  formation  of  pus  in  every  cafe  of 
abfcefs  ;  and  as  the  fame  circumflances  occur  in 
ulcers,  to  render  it  in  them  equally  beneficial,  it 
Ihouid  always  therefore  be  very  particularly  at¬ 
tended  to,  the  want  of  a  due  regard  to  this  cir- 
cumftance  alone,  very  often  occafioning  the  de¬ 
generacy  of  Ample  ulcers  into  thofe  of  much 
more  inveterate  difpofitions. 

Whilst  any  degree  of  inflammation  remains 

in  ulcers,  the  bed  mode  of  applying  heat  is  by 

means  of  warm  emollient  cataplafms  ;  but  fa 

foon  as  that  is  tolerably  got  the  better  of,  thefe 

Ihouid  be  immediately  laid  afide  ;  for,  in  confer 

quence  of  their  very  powerful  relaxing  qualities, 

a  too  frequent  and  long  continued  ufe  of  them, 

is  apt  to  induce  an  over-laxity  or  want  of  tone 

in  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied.  And  the 

fame  purpofe  maybe  then  anfwered  equally  well, 

by  applying  over  the  dreflings,  thick  quilted  co¬ 
verings 
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verings  of  wool,  cotton,  or  of  any  fuch  fubftances 
as  moft  effectually  retain  heat. 

The  good  effects  refulting  from  a  proper  at¬ 
tention  to  this  circumflance,  I  have  on  many  oc- 
cafions  experienced ;  and  although  it  may  not 
be  of  fo  much  importance  in  cafes  of  fimple  ul¬ 
cers  merely,  as  in  thofe  of  more  inveterate  na¬ 
tures,  yet  even  in  thefe  it  fhould  never  be  omit¬ 
ted. 

In  almoft  every  fpecies  of  ulcer,  poultices  in 
one  part  of  the  cure  or  another,  are  found  to 
be  very  ufeful  applications ;  and  although,  in 
inch  as  are  attended  with  much  inflammation 
they  may  no  doubt  prove  ferviceable  by  their 
foftemng  emollient  properties,  yet  the  degree  of 
heat  they  afford  to  the  part,  by  its  effects  in  pro¬ 
moting  a  good  fuppuration,  is,  I  am  perfuaded, 
independent  of  every  other  circumflance,  the 
greatefl  advantage  they  ever  produce. 


But  poultices,  when  ufed  with  this  intention, 
unleis  they  are  much  more  frequently  renewed 
than  they  generally  are,  rather  do  harm  than 
good  y  for,  in  order  to  obtain  all  the  advantages 

that 
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that  may  be  derived  from  them,  they  fhould  be 
renewed  at  lead:  every  three  hours :  But  this  fub- 
jecl  having  been  more  fully  treated  upon,  in  the 
eflfay  on  inflammation,  it  is  not  now  neceflary  to 
enlarge  farther  upon  it  ;  for  the  fame  obferva- 
tions  then  thrown  out,  with  refpedt  to  the  effects 
of  heat  in  promoting  fuppuration,  apply  with 
equal  force  and  propriety  here. 

- 

These  different  circumdances,  viz,  The  pre- 
vention  of  irritation  by  very  mild  dreflings,  and 
the  prefervation  of  a  proper  degree  of  heat  in 
the  part,  are  the  mod  certain  means  both  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  growth  of  new  parts,  and  for  obtain¬ 
ing  and  keeping  up  a  difcharge  of  good  matter. 
They  fhould  both,  therefore,  be  all  along  parti¬ 
cularly  attended  to,  either  till  there  does  not 
feem  any  farther  deficiency  to  fill  up,  or  till  the 
farther  production  of  parts  feeming  at  a  ftand, 
nature  appears  to  have  effected  as  much  as,  in 
fuch  circumflances,  fire  pofiibly  can. 

The  other  mod  material  part  of  the  fird  indi- 
dication  in  the  cure  of  ulcers,  is  to  be  obtained, 
as  was  already  obferved,  by  means  of  gentle 
comprefiion  ;  and  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  to 

be  : 
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be  had  recourfe  to,  and  fhouid  be  going  on  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  feveral  applications  alrea¬ 
dy  mentioned  ;  for,  fo  foon  as  the  inflammatory 
id  ate  of  an  ulcer  is  over,  and  a  difcharge  of  good 
matter  is  induced,  flight  compreflion,  by  means 
of  a  roller,  as  was  formerly  recommended,  may 
be  immediately  applied,  and  ihould  be  continued 
during  all  the  remainder  of  the  cure.  It  fltould 
be  applied  too,  as  was  then  dire&ed,  in  fuch  a 
way  as  not  only  to  aft  as  a  gentle  preflfure  upon 
the  parts  immediately  furrounding  the  ulcer,  but 
likewife  to  ferve  as  a  fupport  to  the  fkin  and 
other  teguments,  fo  as  to  prevent  their  retrac¬ 
tion,  which  otherwife,  in  large  ulcers  efpecially, 
is  very  ready  to  happen. 

When,  by  a  proper  attention  to  the  moil  ma¬ 
terial  circu radiances  in  the  treatment,  and  on  the 
neceflary  remedies  being  continued  for  a  longer 
or  ihorter  period,  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
fores  and  habit  of  the  patient,  any  lofs  of  fub- 
ftance  which  occurred  being  at  lad  as  far  as  pof- 
fible  fupplied,  the  next  indication  of  cure  comes 
then  to  be  attended  to,  and  that  is,  the  formation 
of  a  cicatrix. 
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It  was  formerly  obferved,  that  a  cicatrix  is 
frequently  effe&ed  by  nature  alone  ;  but,  in 
many  cafes,  when  every  deficiency  appears  to  be 
even  thoroughly  fupplied,  yet  (till  a  cure  is  tedi¬ 
ous  in  accomplifhing  ;  the  furface  of  the  fores  re¬ 
maining  raw,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  difcharging 
confiderabie  quantities  of  matter.  In  fuch  cafes, 
it  becomes  neceffary,  to  lay  afide  the  ointment 
recommended  for  the  preceding  part  of  the  cure, 
and  to  ufe  one  of  a  more  flyptic  drying  nature. 

In  this  view,  the  unguentum  album  prepared 
with  cerufs ,  as  ordered  in  different  Difpenfatories, 
anfwers  exceedingly  well ;  fully  better,  indeed,  I 
have  often  thought,  than  the  cerat,  e  la  fide  cala - 
min .  fo  commonly  had  recourfe  to  in  ail  fuch 
circumftances.  Lime  water  too,  often  proves  a 
very  effectual  application  in  this  fituation  of  ul¬ 
cers  ;  the  furfaces  of  the  fores  being  bathed 
once  or  twice  a-day  with  it,  and,  afterwards, 
d relied  with  cerufs  ointment,  a  cure  is  thereby  in 
general  foon  effected. 

On  fome  occafions,  again,  a  proper  cicatrix  is 
prevented  from  forming,  by  the  growth  of  newgra- 
nulations  being  fo  confiderabie  as  to  rife  above  the 

furface 
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fur  face  of  the  neighbouring  found  parts.  In  fucli 
cafes,  it  becomes  neceffary,  to  have  recourfe  to 
different  aftringent  or  even  efcliarotic  applica¬ 
tions,  of  which,  the  mod  effectual  among  the 
milder  caudics,  is  blue  vitriol  ;  which,  unlefs  in 
very  obftinate  cafes,  alrnod  always  proves  fuf- 
ficient ;  and  when  it  happens  to  fail,  nothing 
weaker  than  the  common  cauflic  done,  is  ever 
found  to  prove  effectual. 

In  fight  cafes  of  this  kind,  indeed,  a  cure  is 
often  effe&ed  by  the  ufe  of  dry  charpee  alone  ;  a 
pretty  tight  bandage  being  at  the  fame  time  ap¬ 
plied  over  all. 

In  the  preceding  obfervations,  have  been  enu¬ 
merated,  fuch  local  applications,  as  have  been 
found  mod  effectual  in  the  cure  of  ulcers  ;  but 
there  are  fome  circumdances,  though  of  a  more 
general  nature,  are  yet  equally  neceffary  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to. 

In  every  fpecies  of  ulcer,  even  the  mod  fimple, 
red  of  body,  efpecially  of  the  part  affe&ed,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  requifite,  infomuch  that  unlefs  that  cir- 
curndance  be  attended  to,  all  the  applications 

that 
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that  can  be  had  recourfe  to,  prove  of  very  little 
confequence.  In  diforders  of  this  kind  too,  that 
occur  in  the  lower  extremities,  the  limb  itfelf 
fhould  be  always  kept,  as  much  as  pofiible,  in  a 
horizontal  pofition,  as  being  the  pofture  which 
favours  mod  the  circulation  of  the  fluids. 

Rest,  and  an  horizontal  podure,  for  the  cure 
of  ulcers  in  the  lower  extremities,  have  by  prac¬ 
titioners  in  general,  both  antient  and  modern, 
been  looked  upon  as  abfolutely  necefiary :  In 
feme  late  publications,  however,  it  is  aiTerted, 
that  red  is  fo  far  from  being  a  ncccffary  requifite 
in  fuch  cafes,  that  patients  cure  juft  as  eafily  and 
certainly  while  going  abroad,  as  when  under  the 
drifted  confinement. 

In  fome  very  flight  ulcerations,  this  may  foine 
times  be  the  cafe,  and  with  the  abidance  of  a 
pretty  tight  bandage  or  laced  docking,  applied  fo 
as  properly  to  fupport  the  parts,  even  fores  of  a 
worfe  kind  may  be  frequently  brought  to  cure, 
and  the  patient,  at  the  fame  time,  be  allowed  to 
take  gentle  exercife.  But,  in  general,  fo  far  at 
lead,  as  my  experience  goes,  the  regulations 
upon  this  point,  enjoining  drift  confinement,  in 

every 
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every  ulcer  of  the  extremities,  as  handed  down 
to  us  by  all  the  antient  writers,  appears  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  founded  ;  for,  according  as  they  are 

more  ftri&ly  attended  to  or  not,  the  cure  com- 

\ 

monly  advances  quickly  or  other  wife. 

In  almoft  every  cafe  of  ulcer,  particular  direc¬ 
tions  have  been  given  by  practitioners,  with  re- 
fpect  to  regimen  ;  and,  in  general,  alow  meagre 
courfe  has  been  prefcribed.  Such  regulations, 
however,  when  carried  any  great  length,  alinoft 
conftantly  do  mifchief ;  as  they  feldom  fail  of  re¬ 
laxing  the  habit  confiderably,  which  always  of 
courfe  affects  not  only  the  difcharge,  but  every 
other  circumftance  relating  to  the  fore. 

The  only  attention,  which,  in  this  refpedi, 
fee  ms  neceffary,  is  to  fee  that  no  excefs  either  in 
eating  or  drinking  be  allowed  ;  for,  whatever 
has  the  effedf  of  producing  merely  a  flight  tem¬ 
porary  fever  with  any  additional  inflammation, 
proves,  infuch  cafes,  always  very  prejudicial,  and 
fnould,  therefore,  be  avoided.  But,  in  place 
of  a  diet  much  lower  than  ufual,  as  is  moft  fre¬ 
quently  recommended,  a  more  full  nourifhing 
regimen,  than  the  patient  even  in  a  ftate  of 

health 
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health  has  been  accuftomed  to,  is  often  found 
ferviceable. 

For,  the  difcharge  of  purulent  matter  proves 
always  fo  very  debilitating,  that,  in  large  ulcers, 
when  great  quantities  of  it  are  afforded,  that  cir- 
cutnflance  alone,  generally  weakens  the  patient 
too  much,  if  the  conflitution  is  not  at  the  fame 
time  rendered  able  to  fupport  it  by  a  full  nourifh- 
ing  diet.  And,  it  is  constantly,  indeed,  found, 
that  the  cure  of  fuch  fores,  goes  on  much  more 
eafily  when  the  patient  is  kept  in  his  ufual  habit 
of  body,  than  when  his  fyflem  is  much  emaciated 
by  a  very  low  allowance  ;  nay,  I  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  obferving  ulcers  of  even  the 
word  kinds,  being  foon  brought  to  heal,  by  the 
allowance  of  a  good  generous  diet  alone,  after 
they  had  obflinately  refilled  all  the  ufual  applica- 
lions  and  remedies. 

For  the  fame  reafons  that  a  low  regimen  is 
condemned,  the  ufe  of  purgatives,  and  in  general, 
whatever  tends  to  weaken  the  conflitution  are  im¬ 
proper.  Nor  does  it  ever  happen,  if  proper  at¬ 
tention  be  paid  to  the  different  circumflances  al¬ 
ready  pointed  out,  that  internal  medicines  of  any 
kind  are  neceffary  in  this  fpecies  of  ulcer. 


SEC- 
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Observations  on  the  fimple  vitiated  Ulcer . 
r  "'HE  fimple  purulent  ulcer,  as  deferibed  in 


X  the  preceding  feftion,  being  the  mildefl, 
and,  if  the  expreffion  maybe  ufed,  the  moil  natu¬ 
ral  fpecies  of  the  cliforder  that  can  occur  in  a  heal¬ 
thy  body,  every  deviation  from  it  might  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  vitiated  ftate.  But  thofe  here  meant 
to  be  comprehended  under  that  denomination, 
are  inch  as  differ  from  it  chiefly  in  the  appearance 
and  nature  of  the  difeharge  afforded.  All  fuch 
as  have  any  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  folids, 
as  they  require  each  of  them  a  diflincl  and  fepa- 
rate  method  of  treatment,  fo  they  are  allowed,  as 
was  formerly  remarked,  to  conflitute  fo  many 
diilindt  fpecies  of  the  diforder,  and  will,  accord¬ 
ingly,  be  all  feparately  taken  notice  of. 

Whereas,  thofe  which  differ  from  the  more 
fimple  ulcer,  only  or  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  the 
difeharge,  as  they  require  all  nearly  the  fame  me- 


.  x  r  / 
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tliod  of  care,  and  as  thefe  differences  are  merely 
accidental,  they  have  not,  for  thefe  and  other  rea- 
fons  as  was  formerly  remarked,  had  any  influence 
in  forming  different  diftin&ions. 


§  1.  Of  the  Symptoms ,  Caufes  and  Prognofis ,  of 
the  fimple  vitiated  Ulcer . 

The  moft  common  appearances  of  fuch  devia¬ 
tions,  in  the  matter  afforded  by  ulcers,  from  the 
more  natural  date  of  purulent  matter,  are, 

’  •  c  1 

1.  A  thin,  limpid,  fometimes  greenifh  dif- 
charge,  termed  Sanies. 

2.  A  fomewhat  red  coloured,  thin,  and  gene¬ 
rally  very  acrid  matter,  termed  Ichor.  And, 

3.  A  more  vifcid  glutinous  kind  of  matter 
called  Sordes. 

This  lafl,  too,  is  frequently  of  a  brownifh  red 
appearance,  fomewhat  refembling  the  grounds  of 
coffee,  or  grumous  blood  mixed  with  water. 
They  are  all  of  them  much  more  fetid  than  pu¬ 
rulent  matter,  and  none  of  them  are  altogether 

free* 
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free  from  acrimony  ;  but  that  which  has  gener¬ 
ally  been  termed  Ichor,  is  by  much  the  molt 
acrid  of  any  of  them,  being  frequently  fo  (harp 
and  corrofive,  as  to  deftroy  large  quantities  of 
the  neighbouring  parts. 

In  every  ulcer  difcharging  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  matters,  in  confequence  of  the  acri¬ 
mony  that  fubfifts  in  thefe,  the  parts,  in  place  of 
filling  up  with  frefh  granulations,  wafts  away 
more  and  more,  and  infiead  of  a  red  healthy 
complexion,  have  either  a  dark  brown,  or  fome« 
times,  a  black,  tough,  fioughy  appearance.  The 
pain  in  all  of  them  is  confiderable,  and,  general¬ 
ly,  more  or  lefs  fo,  according  as  the  matter  af¬ 
forded  is  more  or  lefs  corrofive. 

As  caufes  of  this  fpecies  of  ulcer,  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  all  thofe  taken  notice  of  in  the  preceding 
fe&ion,  viz.  wounds  in  general,  burns,  bruifes, 
and  in  fhort  all  fuch  as  were  enumerated  as 
caufes  of  the  fimple  purulent  ulcer  ;  for  even 
that  fpecies  of  the  diforder,  however  mild  it  may 
have  been,  either  by  being  neglected,  or  drelled 
with  improper  irritating  applications,  very  rea- 

A  a  dily 
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dily  degenerates  into  that  we  are  now  fpeaking 
of. 

*  It  is  not  improper  here  to  obferve  too,  that 
fuch  changes  in  ulcers,  from  the  fimple  to  thofe 
of  a  more  inveterate  kind,  happen  much  more 
frequently  in  particular  parts  than  in  others  ; 
thus  all  fuch  as  are  feated  on  the  tendons  or  apa- 
neurotic  expanfions  of  the  mufcles,  from  thefe 
parts  not  naturally  affording  that  fpecies  of  ferum 
neceffary  for  the  formation  of  good  pus,  always 
prove  much  more  troublefome  and  inveterate 
than  thofe  feated  in  the  cellular  membrane, 
where  a  plentiful  fecretion  of  a  fluid  proper  for 

that  purpofe  generally  takes  place. 

% 

Ulcers,  fuch  as  thofe  now  under  confidera- 
tion,  that  are  merely  local  and  not  connected 
with  any  diforder  of  the  fyflem,  when  they  have 
not  been  of  long  handing,  and  more  efpecially 
when  in  young  healthy  patients,  fliould  always 
have  a  favourable  prognofis.  But,  when  the 
contrary  of  all  thefe  circumflances  take  place, 
when  the  patient  is  very  old,  the  ulcer  exten- 
flve,  inveterate,  and  of  long  (landing,  the  prog- 

noflic 
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noflic  in  fuch  cafes,  fhould  always  be  very  doubt¬ 
ful. 

§  2.  Of  the  Care  of  the  fimple  vitiated  Ulcer. 

It  was  already  remarked,  that  vitiated  matters 
in  ulcers  proceed,  in  general,  from  feme  particu¬ 
lar  affe&ion  of  the  folids,  or  fecreting  organs  in 
the  parts  difeafecl  ;  whereby  fuch  kinds  of  fluids 
are  feparated  from  the  blood,  as  cannot  be  con¬ 
verted  into  good  pus.  The  nature  of  this  affec¬ 
tion  too,  it  was  then  endeavoured  to  difcover, 
and,  from  the  feveral  arguments  advanced,  it 
appears  evidently  to  confifl  in  different  degrees 
of  increafed  adtion  or  inflammation  of  the  parts 
difcafed,  occafioned  by  one  or  other  of  the  feveral 
exciting  caufes  which  give  rife  to  ulcers. 

Independent  too  of  what  was  formerly  ad¬ 
vanced  in  fupport  of  the  opinion,  it  feems  to  be 
farther  confirmed  by  the  nature  of  the  different 
remedies  found  mofi  effectual  in  the  cure  of  fuch 
diforders  ;  which  are  moflly  of  that  kind,  as 
have  evidently  very  powerful  effedls  in  eafing 
pain,  and  abating  irritation. 


Thus 
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Thus  warm  emollient  fomentations,  and  cata- 
plafms,  in  a  very  fhort  while,  fometimes,  even  in 
the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours,  will,  frequently, 
not  only  give  the  patient  a  great  deal  of  relief 
from  pain,  but  produce  even  a  confiderable 
change  for  the  better,  in  the  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
charge  ;  and,  by  being  continued  for  a  longer 
time,  till  every  inflammatory  tendency  is  tho¬ 
roughly  removed,  will,  very  frequently,  without 
any  farther  application  whatever,  convert  the 
matter,  however  bad  it  may  have  been,  into  a 
natural  laudable  pus. 

i 

The  molt  proper  method  of  proceeding,  there¬ 
fore,  with  all  fuch  ulcers,  is  to  foment  the  parts 
three  or  four  times  a-day,  for  half  an  hour  at 

lead  each  time,  with  any  emollient  deco&ion  5 

•  \ 

and  then  to  apply  pledgits  of  the  wax  ointment, 
as  was  formerly  recommended,  with  warm  poul¬ 
tices  over  all,  to  be  renewed  as  frequently  as  they 
turn  cold. 

Together  with  thefe  external  applications, 
when  the  pain  is  very  confiderable,  as  nothing 
more  quickly  promotes  the  cure  of  fuch  diforders 
than  the  removal  of  pain,  opiates  internally  are, 

in 
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In  fuch  circumdances,  often  nfed  with  very  great 
advantage,  and  fhould  always  be  given  in  fuch 
dofes,  and  thefe  to  be  as  frequently  repeated  as 
circumdances  may  fee m  to  indicate. 

The  habit  of  body  mud,  in  the  mean  time,* 
be  alfo  attended  to,  and  particular  directions, 
with  refpedt  to  it,  given  according  to  the  patient’s 
immediate  fituation.  Thus,  when  from  a  long 
continuance  of  an  ulcer,  or  from  any  other  caufe, 
the  conditution  has  been  much  reduced,  we 
ought,  by  a  full  allowance  in  point  of  diet,  to 
endeavour  to  repair  it ;  and  when,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  patient  is  of  a  full  plethoric  habit, 
and  liable  to  inflammatory  affections,  it  then  be¬ 
comes  proper  to  keep  him  rather  upon-  a  low 
regimen. 

It  is  in  ulcers  of  this  kind  which  occur  in  the 
former  of  thefe  circumdances,  viz.  In  low  re¬ 
duced  habits,  that  the  Peruvian  bark  proves 
mod  efficacious ;  in  fuch  fores,  indeed,  it  adts 
frequently  as  a  fovereign  remedy,  and  particular¬ 
ly  in  efFe&ing  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  difcharge. 
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The  bark,  however,  in  order  to  produce  fuch 
an  effed,  requires  to  be  given  in  much  larger 
quantities  than,  in  general,  it  ufually  is :  It  fel- 
dom,  in  any  complaint  of  this  kind,  is  given  to  a 
greater  extent  than  three  or  four  dofes  a-day, 
of  a  fcruple  or  half  a  drachm  each  ;  whereas 
when  any  remarkable  advantages  are  expected 
from  it,  fix  or  eight  dofes  of  a  drachm  each, 
iliould  always  be  given  in  that  fpace  of  time  ; 
and,  in  fuch  quantities  it  feldom  fails  of  proving 
a  very  effedual  remedy. 

It  mud;  be  obferved  too,  that  in  the  manner 
direded,  very  little  more  of  the  remedy  ever 
becomes  neceflary,  than  what,  upon  the  whole, 
is  generally  allowed  in  the  ufual  way  of  giving 
it  in  fmall  dofes,  for  with  large  dofes,  and  thefe 
frequently  repeated,  more  real  good  effeds  are 
commonly  obtained  in  the  courfe  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  days,  than  are  generally  obferved  from 
its  being  continued  a  great  number  of  weeks, 
when  given  in  fmall  dofes. 

In  fuch  cafes  of  ulcers,  however,  as  occur  ir\ 
what  are  called  inflammatory  conftitutions,  and 
in  plethoric  habits,  the  bark  muft  be  ufed  with 

greater 
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greater  caution  ;  and,  in  thefe  circumftances,  in¬ 
deed,  fhould  feldom  be  given  to  any  extent,  till 
the  inflammatory  tendency  is  pretty  much  got 
the  better  of. 

The  feverai  circumftances  in  the  cure,  as  al¬ 
ready  enumerated,  being  all  duly  attended  to, 
whilft,  at  the  fame  time,  the  part  affected  is  kept 
at  reft,  and  in  a  prdper  pofture,  it  rarely  or  ne¬ 
ver  happens  that  tile  difcharge  is  not  foon  con¬ 
verted  into  good  pus ;  and  when  once  that  is 
thoroughly  accomplifhed,  every  other  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  fore,  in  a  very  (hort  time,  generally 
changes  for  the  better.  Atleaft  this  is  common- 
ly  the  cafe,  unlefs  the  ulcer  happens  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  fome  general  diforder  of  the  fyftem, 
a  circumftance  we  do  not  here  fuppofe  to  occur, 
and  which  would  conftitute,  indeed,  a  different 
fpecies  of  fore  from  that  now  under  confidera- 
tion* 

So  foon  as .  the  difcharge  is  converted  into  a 
proper  fuppuration,  the  moft  material  part  of 
the  cure  is  then,  in  a  great  meafure,  effected  ; 
for  the  parts  being  no  longer  corroded  by  a  con- 
ftant  immerfton  in  an  acrid  matter,  but,  on  the 

contrary. 
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contrary,  being  covered  by  the  mod:  natural  bal- 
fam  that  can  be  applied  to  them,  commonly  foon 
put  on  a  red  healthy  complexion  ;  and  new  gra- 
nulations  being  then  at  liberty  to  form,  any  lofs 
of  fubftance  which  occurred,  comes  as  far  as  pof- 
fible  to  be  fupplied,  and  that  in  a  longer  or 
fhorter  fpace  of  time,  according  to  the  depth 
and  fize  of  the  ulcer,  fituation  of  the  part  affec¬ 
ted,  age  and  habit  of  the  patient. 

Sores  of  this  kind  being  by  thefe  means  re¬ 
duced  to  the  flate  of  (imple  purulent  ulcers, 

r 

are  to  be  treated,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
cure,  exa&ly  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  for 
fuch  in  the  preceding  feclion.  That  is,  with 
very  mild  dreffmgs,  at  the  fame  time  that  due 
attention  is  paid  to  the  prefervation  of  a  proper 
degree  of  heat  in  the  parts,  together  with  the 
ufe  of  a  continued  gentle  compreffion,  from  the 
time  of  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  having  been 
thoroughly  removed. 

It  frequently  happens,  however,  in  this  as  in 
every  fpecies  of  ulcer  of  long  (landing,  that  al¬ 
though  the  parts,  by  proper  management,  may 
have  been  brought  to  put  on  a  very  healthy  ap¬ 
pearance, 
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pearance,  and  although  the  difcharge  has,  from 
a  very  bad  fort  of  matter,  been  converted  into 
the  belf  kind  of  pus,  yet  hill  the  fore  cannot  be 
got  to  cicatrife,  but  continues  to  difcharge  as 
plentifully  as  ever. 

When,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  the  different  di¬ 
rections,  given  in  the  lafl  fe&ion,  with  refpect  to 
the  cicatrifation  of  fores,  do  not  fucceed,  as  may 
frequently  be  the  cafe,  an  ijfue  of  a  proper  fize 
inferted  in  any  convenient  fituation,  will  often  do 
more  towards  the  accomplHhment  of  a  cure,  than 
all  the  applications  which  are  generally  ufed  in 
fuch  cafes. 

And,  indeed,  in  old  habitual  ulcers  of  every 
kind,  nothing  but  the  introduction  of  adequate 
drains  will  ever  produce  permanent  cures  ;  for 
although,  by  the  ufe  of  drying  aftringent  appli¬ 
cations,  the  fores  may  be  got  covered  over  with 
a  thin  cicatrix  or  fcarf  {kin,  yet,  in  thefe  inftan- 
ces,  fuch  cures  are  never  of  any  long  duration. 

For,  independent  of  the  danger  to  the  confti- 
tution,  from  the  practice  of  healing  old  drains 
before  new  ones  are  inferted,  any  cicatrices  ob» 
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tained  in  that  manner  being  very  weak*  gene¬ 
rally  foon  burfl  open,  in  confequence  of  that 
redundancy  of  fluids  that  muff  always  be  foon 
induced  in  the  fyflem,  by  the  retention  of  a  very 
confiderable  quantity  of  ferum,  which,  for  a 
long  time,  the  conflitution  had  been  accuftom- 
ed  to  get  free  of,  for  the  fupply  of  pus  to  the  ul¬ 
cers. 

In  all  fuch  ulcers,  therefore,  and  indeed  in 
every  fpecies  of  the  diforder  that  has  been  of 
long  handing,  the  firft  part  of  the  cure  ought  to 
confifl  in  ordering  an  iffue,  of  fuch  a  fize  as  may 
afford  a  quantity  of  matter,  in  fome  degree  pro¬ 
portioned  to  that  which  the  fore  has  generally 
yielded.  And,  although  the  fituation  of  fuch 
drains  has  commonly  been  chofen  as  near  to  the 
part  affe&ed  as  poffible,  yet,  provided  the  fame 
quantity  of  matter  be  difeharged,  the  fituation 
of  the  iffue  is  not  probably  of  much  confequence  ; 
and  therefore,  that  which  is  moil  convenient  for 
the  patient  may  be  always  fixed  upon. 

The  iffue  having  difeharged  for  fome  time, 
and  the  different  remedies,  formerly  recommend¬ 
ed, 
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ed,  being  (till  continued,  the  cure  of  fuch  ulcers 
will,  at  laft,  be  commonly  compleated. 

It  is  in  this  fpecies  of  ulcer,  chiefly,  that  nitre 
has,  of  late,  been  fo  much  recommended  ;  but, 
although  I  have  given  it,  in  this  as  well  as  in 
other  kinds  of  fores,  in  very  confiderable  quan¬ 
tities,  and  with  every  neceflary  precaution,  I  can¬ 
not  fay  that  I  ever  obferved  any  evident  effects 
produced  by  it. 


SECTION  IV. 

Obfervations  on  the  Fungous  Ulcer . 

FUngous  excrefcences  frequently  occur  in 
different  fpecies  of  ulcers,  and  very  often 
proceed  fuch  lengths  as  to  conflitute  very  diffe¬ 
rent  complaints,  both  with  refpedt  to  their  ap¬ 
pearances,  effects,  and  treatment,  from  the  fores 
which  originally  gave  rife  to  them  ;  and  this  is 
the  reafon  for  allotting  a  feparate  fection  for  their 
confideration, 
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§  1 .  Symptoms  and  Caufes  of  the  Fungous  Ulcer . 

By  the  term  Fungus  is  underftood  fucli  preter¬ 
natural  rifings  of  the  parts  in  fores,  as  are  com¬ 
monly  more  foft  and  fpongy  than  found  healthy 
granulations  ;  which,  though  in  general  they  do 
not  acquire  Tiny  great  degree  of  bulk,  yet  by  very 
long  continuance  and  negledf,  do,  in  fome  inftan- 
ces,  arrive  at  very  confiderable  fizes.  And  al- 
though,  as  was  obferved,  they  are  generally  at 
firft  lax  and  foft  ;  yet,  when  of  long  duration, 
they  likewife,  in  fome  cafes,  acquire  very  firm 
and  even  unnatural  degrees  of  hardnefs. 


The  pain  attending  them  is  not  commonly 
confiderable,  though,  in  fome  infiances,  it  is 
otherwife  ;  and  the  difeharge  afforded  by  them 
varies  according  to  the  fpecies  of  ulcer  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  conne&ed  with. 


Thus,  when  a  hyperfarcofis,  the  term  com¬ 
monly  ufed  for  fuch  rifings  in  fores,  occurs  mere¬ 
ly  from  negledt  in  a  fimple  purulent  ulcer,  the 
difeharge  frequently  continues  all  along  tolerably 
good  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  connected 
with  an  ulcer  difeharging  any  of  the  lead  acrid 

of 
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of  the  vitiated  matters,  as  in  forne  inftances  is 
the  cafe,  the  difcharge  mod  readily  ftill  continues 
to  be  of  the  fame  nature. 

» 

With  refpeCi  to  the  caufes  of  the  diforder  ; 
when  fpeaking  of  fimple  purulent  ulcers,  it  was 
obferved,  that  in  a  healthy  Hate  of  body,  and 
efpecially  in  young  people,  the  new  granulations 
that  form  in  fuch  fores,  are  very  apt  to  pufh  for¬ 
ward  too  much,  fo  as  to  rife  above  the  furface 
of  the  neighbouring  parts.  This,  by  attending 
to  the  directions  then  given,  may  aim  oft  always 
be  effectually  prevented  ;  but  if,  in  fuch  circum- 
fiances,  the  fore  is  negleCted,  and  the  parts  are 
allowed  to  advance  much  further,  the  diforder 
we  are  now  fpeaking  of  comes  then  to  take 
place.  And  if  not  attended  to  for  yet  a  ftill 
longer  time,  as  with  poor  people  efpecially  is 
frequently  the  cafe,  even  this  the  moft  fimple 
fpecies  of  fungus,  degenerates  into  a  very  trouble- 
fome  diforder  ;  it  being  in  this  manner,  that  the 
very  hardeft  excrefcences  are  commonly  pro¬ 
duced. 

Another  variety  of  the  complaint  arifes  in 
the  cure  of  wounds  and  ulcers  of  different  kinds, 

from 
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from  not  attending  to  their  being  found  at  bot¬ 
tom  before  the  new  granulations  are  allowed 
to  proceed  any  length.  In  this  manner,  whe¬ 
ther  from  any  fmus  being  left  unfilled  up,  or 
from  any  corrupted  parts  that  may  not  have 
been  thrown  out,  continuing  to  a 61  as  extraneous 
bodies,  the  granulations  that  firfb  appeared,  ftill 
continue  to  advance ;  but  inftead  of  cicatrifing 
when  on  a  level  with  the  neighbouring  found 
parts,  go  on  rifing  confiderably  beyond  them, 
till  the  difeafe  now  under  confideration  is  pretty 
far  advanced. 

And,  when  in  this  way  a  fungus  has  been 
given  rife  to,  it  continues  to  increafe  from  day 
to  day,  till  the  caufe  which  originally  produced 
it  is  difeovered  and  removed,  either  by  art  or 
nature,  in  confequence  of  a  plentiful  fuppuration 
being  formed  below,  and  burfting  out ;  which, 
by  laying  open  the  feat  of  the  complaint,,  gives, 
room  for  a  proper  treatment  to  take  place. 


§  2.  0/  the  Cure  of  the  fungous  Ulcere 

By  a  proper  attention  to  the  cafe,  and  to  the 
two  different  fets  of  caufes  mentioned,  it  will,  in 

general 
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general,  be  eafily  difcovered  from  which  of  the 
two  the  difeafe  has  originally  proceeded  ;  and  fo 
foon  as  the  caufe  is  diftindtly  known,  the  method 
of  cure  to  be  purfued,  is  juft  as  certainly  deter¬ 
mined  ;  which,  till  then,  could  not  with  proprie¬ 
ty  be  fet  about,  as  in  the  two  different  cafes,  the 
remedies  neceffary,  are  exceedingly  oppofite. 

When  it  is  found,  that  the  complaint  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  merely  from  an  overgrowth  of  parts, 
and  that  there  is  no  difeafe  lurking  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fore  ;  when  the  fungus  is  of  a  confider- 
able  breadth,  and,  efpecially,  when  it  does  not 
rife  to  any  great  height,  the  ufe  of  efcharotics 
fhould  be  immediately  had  recourfe  to. 

Of  fuch  applications,  a  great  variety  have  been 
recommended  ;  by  many  even  the  adiual  cautery 
has  been  propofed ;  and  by  others,  we  are  direc¬ 
ted  to  remove  at  once  all  fuch  parts  by  the  fcai- 
pel. 

Either,  of  thefe  methods,  would,  no  doubt, 
in  every  cafe,  prove  very  effedlual,  and  a  great 
deal  more  expeditious  than  any  other  that  can  be 
fallen  upon  \  but,  the  very  appearance  of  either 
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of  them,  carries  with  it  fo  much  cruelty,  as  effec¬ 
tually  to  prevent,  almoft  every  patient,  from  fub- 
mitting  to  fuch  an  operation  ;  and  that  the  more 
readily,  as  it  is  known  to  every  one,  that  fuch 
complaints,  can  be  juft  as  certainly,  though,  per¬ 
haps,  not  fo  quickly  removed,  by  means  of  much 
more  gentle  remedies. 

Of  all  the  artificial  cauftic  preparations,  enu¬ 
merated  by  authors,  cauftlcum  lunare  is,  for  fuch 
purpofes  efpecially,  by  much  the  belt.  It  ads 
more  quickly*  and  is  not  attended  with  more 
pain  than  many  of  the  milder  forts  5  we  are  al¬ 
ways  fure  of  its  doing  the  bufmefs  effedually, 
which  is  not  the  cafe  with  any  of  the  others ;  and 
it  is  not  near  fo  apt  to  run,  and  fpread  over  the 
neighbouring  parts,  as  fome  of  the  other  com¬ 
pound  forms  of  cauftic,  which  is,  frequently,  a 
very  troublefome  circumftance  attending  them. 

A  slight  touch  every  fecond  or  third  day, 
with  this  kind  of  cauftic,  will,  in  a  longer  or  fhorter 
time,  according  to  the  ftze  and  texture  of  the 
rifmg,  almoft,  always,  at  length  get  the  better  of 
fuch  complaints.  After  the  application  of  the 
cauftic,  the  parts  fliould  be  covered  with  dry  lint, 

and 
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and  not,  as  is  commonly  done,  with  any  kind  of 
unguent,  which  always  tends  confiderably  to 
deftroy  the  activity  of  fuch  remedies. 

We  have  hitherto  been  fuppofmg,  that  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fungus,  is  of  confiderabie  extent,  and 
that  it  is  not  to  any  great  height  railed  above  the 
contiguous  found  parts  ;  but  whenever  the  reverfe 
of  thefe  circumftances  take  place,  viz.  a  narrow” 
bafe,  and  the  height  of  the  excrefcence  confider¬ 
abie,  the  mod  expeditious  and  eafieff  method* 
then,  always  is,  to  take  it  off  by  ligature;  which 
being  applied  at  its  root  tolerably  tight,  and 
ffraitned  a  little  every  day,  foon  deftroys  the  cir« 
culation  in  the  fwelling  fo  entirely,  as  to  caufe  it 
in  a  fhort  time  to  drop  off. 

When  the  rifing  is,  as  was  obferved,  narrow 
at  the  bafe,  and  efpecially,  when  it  is  in  the  leaft 
pendulous,  a  ligature  can  be  applied  and  kept  on 
with  the  greateft  eafe  ;  but  when  the  tumor  is 
broader  below  than  above,  it  is  not  poflible  with¬ 
out  fome  affiftance  to  prevent  its  flipping  off.  It 
may  always,  however,  be  certainly  and  very  eafily 
effected  in  the  following  manner, 

C  c 
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A  Prong  Praight  needle,  with  an  eye  near  its 
point  and  Pxed  in  a  handle,  being  puflied  through 
from  one  Pde  of  the  tumor  to  the  other  at  its 
bafe,  and  having  two  Prong  waxed  threads  intro¬ 
duced  at  its  eye,  is  to  be  again  drawn  back, 
leaving  the  threads  with  their  ends  hanging  out 
at  each  fide  of  the  Swelling.  In  this  Ptuation,  a 
Prm  ligature  is  to  be  formed,  round  one  half  of 
the  tumor,  by  the  two  extremities  of  one  of  the 
threads  ;  and  with  the  other  two,  the  other  half 
is  in  like  manner  to  be  comprehended  ;  and  each 
of  them  being  from  time  to  time  properly  tight- 
nea,  both  halves  of  the  fweliing,  will,  in  general, 
very  foon  fall  off.  The  hint  of  the  practice  here 
recommended,  was  taken  from  the  description  of 
a  curved  needle  of  this  kind,  recommended  by 
Mr  Chefledon,  for  the  extirpation  by  ligature,  of 
difeafed  tonfils,  which,  without  fome  fuch  contri¬ 
vance,  could  never  with  propriety  be  attemp¬ 
ted. 

The  fungus  being  by  either  of  thefe  methods 
removed,  the  fore  is  then  to  be  treated  as  was 
formerly  directed  for  the  management  of  Pmpic 
purulent  ulcers. 
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The  other  fpeeies  of  fungus  taken  notice  of, 
that  proceeds,  as  was  obferved,  from  the  new 
granulations  in  ulcers  not  being  raifed  on  a  fure 
foundation,  purulent  matter  or  fome  other  extra¬ 
neous  body  being  lodged  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fore,  is,  in  general,  very  eafily  diflinguifhed 
from  the  preceding.  It  rifes  with  much  greater 
rapidity,  and  is  not  near  fo  firm  ;  being,  on  the 
contrary,  always  more  foft  and  flabby  than  heal¬ 
thy  granulations. 

By  attending  to  thefe,  and  all  the  other  cir» 
cumflances  of  the  ulcer,  the  caufe  can  feldom  re¬ 
main  long  in  doubt,  and  fo  foon  as  it  is  difcover- 
ed,  the  firft  thing  to  be  done,  is,  by  a  proper 
opening,  to  give  free  vent  to  the  confined  mat¬ 
ter.  After  which,  by  taking  care,  that  the  fore 
fills  properly  up  from  the  bottom,  the  cure  will  go 
eafdy  on  in  the  ordinary  way.  Nor  unlefs  the  fun¬ 
gus  has  been  very  confiderable,  can  there  ever  be 
any  occafion  for  the  ufe  of  efcharotics,  for,  in  fucii 
cafes,  the  granulations  are  commonly  fo  foft  and 
fpongy,  as  to  wafle  away  of  themfeives  in  the 
courfe  of  the  cure,  without  any  abidance  what¬ 
ever  from  cauftics. 

These, 
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These,  in  general,  are  the  only  cafes  of  fungus 
that  in  local  ulcers  ever  prove  troublefome,  ex¬ 
cepting,  perhaps,  that  which  occurs  as  a  fymp- 
tom  in  carious  ulcers,  and  which,  in  its  proper 
feclion  will  be  taken  notice  of.  Thefe  fpecies 
now  defcribed,  indeed,  might  no  doubt  be  con- 
fidered  as  fymptomatic,  and  for  that  reafon,  it  may 
be  faid,  they  fhould  not  be  allowed  to  conftitute 
difhincb  complaints ;  for  the  reafons  formerly 
given,  however,  and  particularly  from  their  treat¬ 
ment  being  very  different  from  that  which  is  ne- 
ceffary  in  any  other  fymptom  of  ulcer,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  allow  them  a  feparate  fe&ion. 

— T—  "I  -  T»—  ™  ■  .  ■  ■—  ■'  ■  ■■■■  —  ■  ■■■■  '  )  \ 


SECTION  V. 

Obfervations  on  the  ft  nous  Ulcer . 


§  i  .Of  the  Symptoms  and  Caufes  of  the finous  Ulcer . 

BY  finous  ulcer,  is  meant  that  fpecies  of  fore 
with  one  or  more  openings  running  into  it, 
from  chinks  of  the  fame,  or  of  different  direc¬ 
tions  \ 
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lions ;  and  which  generally  are  feated  in  the  cel¬ 
lular  membrane,  between  the  common  teguments 
and  mufcles,  or  between  the  interfaces  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  mufcles  themfelves. 

These  different  finufes  ferving  as  refervoirs, 
both  for  the  matter  formed  in  the  body  of  the 
fore,  and  for  that  afforded  by  the  Tides  of  their 
own  cavities,  makes  the  difcharge  of  all  fuch  ul¬ 
cers,  when,  by  preffure,  the  matter  is  emptied 
into  them,  appear  much  more  confiderable  than 
in  reality  it  ever  is* 

A  fmus,  as  thus  defcribed,  is  the  mod  firnple 
ftate  of  the  diforder,  and  is,  by  long  continu¬ 
ance,  or  by  the  ufe  of  drying  aftringent  applica¬ 
tions,  liable  to  become  hard  and  callous  in  its 
internal  furface ;  and,  in  fuch  a  ftate,  from  its 
fuppofed  refemblance  to  a  pipe,  is  termed  a  fif- 
tula  ;  of  which  nature  is  the  fijlula  in  ano ,  a 
well  known  troublefoine  diforder. 

The  moft  frequent  caufe  of  finufes  forming 
in  ulcers  and  abfceffes,  is  the  want  of  a  free  vent 
to  the  difcharge  ;  which,  as  it  naturally  falls  to 
the  mofl  depending  fituation  of  the  part,  if  it  is  • 
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not  there,  "as  it  ought  to  be,  let  out,  very  eafily 
infinuates  itfelf  into  the  foft  yielding  fubftance 
of  the  cellular  membrane,  and  proceeds  on  gra¬ 
dually  till  it  foine  where  or  other  finds  an  open¬ 
ing,  either  externally,  or  into  fome  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  cavities. 

Very  tight  bandages  too,  applied  diredly  up¬ 
on  ulcers,  if  they  are  not  made  to  ad  likewife 
upon  the  neighbouring  found  parts,  for  fome  way 
both  above  and  below  the  fores,  are  not  unfre- 
quently  attended  with  the  fame  effed ;  and,  in 
fuch  a  way,  therefore,  fhould  be  always  avoided. 

In  every  cafe  of  recent  finus,  and  even,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  in  thofe  of  longer  handing,  if  they  can 
be  eafily  and  freely  got  at,  with  proper  applica¬ 
tions,  and  when  the  conftitution,  in  other  refpeds, 
is  healthy,  we  may  alinoft  always  venture  upon 
a  favourable  prognofis .  But  when  the  complaint 
has  been  of  very  long  continuance,  and  efpecu 
ally  when  the  different  finufes  open  into  any  of 
the  joints,  or  are  much  out  of  the  way  of  opera¬ 
tion  ;  in  fuch  cafes,  a  cure  becomes  both  very 
difficult  and  doubtful.  Nor  is  there,  indeed, 
any  complaint  that  more  frequently  baffles  pradi- 

tioners? 
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tioners,  than  fome  fpecies  of  this  diforder,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  ffula  in  ano. 

...  '  \ 

§  2.  Of  the  Cure  of  the  finous  Ulcer . 

In  recent  complaints  of  this  nature,  we  are  di¬ 
rected  by  all  the  old  writers,  as  alfo  by  many  of 
the  moderns,  to  make  ufe  of  what  they  call  vul¬ 
nerary  or  healing  injections.  And,  in  the  more 
advanced  Hates  of  the  diforder,  when,  by  long 
continuance,  the  fides  of  the  different  finufes 
have  become  callous,  efcharotic  injections  and 
powders  have  been  recommended  :  But  none  of 
thefe  have  ever  been  found  to  produce  any  real 
good  effeCts,  and  a  too  frequent  ufe  of  them  has 
often  rendered  hard  and  callous  fuch  fmufes  as 
before  were  of  the  mo  ft  fimple  nature. 

Others  again  have  advifed,  in  every  cafe  of 
this  nature,  efpecially  when  the  complaint  is  at 
all  of  a  fiftulous  nature,  to  lay  the  different  fi- 
nufes  open,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and,  by 
cutting  out  all  the  hardned  parts,  fo  to  con¬ 
vert  the  whole  into  one  common  ulcer,  and  to 
proceed  afterwards  with  the  cure  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 
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This  method  will,  no  doubt,  very  frequently 
effedt  a  cure  ;  but,  independent  of  the  great 
pain,  and  very  large  unfeemly  cicatrix  which  it 
is  always  the  occafion  of,  it  cannot,  in  every 
cafe,  with  fafety,  be  put  in  pradtice. 

Thus,  when  fmufes  run  very  far  up  the  redtum, 
it  can  never  conveniently  be  done ;  and  when, 
as  is  frequently  the  cafe,  they  penetrate  deep, 
and  run  below  either  large  blood-veffels,  ten¬ 
dons,  or  nerves,  it  would  never  furely,  in  thefe 
cafes,  be  advifeable  to  have  recourfe  to  fucli 
treatment. 

But  although  the  practice  was  even  altogether 
free  from  danger,  it  ought,  in  almofl  every  in- 
fiance,  to  be  laid  afide,  fince  we  can  by  a  much 
more  fimple  and  lefs  painful  operation,  be  always 
as  certain  of  obtaining  a  cure  as  we  ever  could 
be,  either  by  a  fimple  incifion,  or  by  the  entire 
deflrudtion  of  parts. 

The  intention  of  cure,  in  every  cafe  of  finus, 
is  to  produce  a  coalefcence  of  its  fides,  fo  as  to 
dedroy  any  vacuity  that  may  have  occurred. 

« 
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And  the  mod  effectual  means  for  accomplifli« 
Ing  this,  is,  firft  to  make  a  depending  orifice 
for  a  free  exit  to  the  matter  ;  and  then,  by  a 
gentle  irritation,  to  induce,  on  the  internal  fur« 
face  of  the  fmus,  a  flight  degree  of  inflammation, 
which,  by  experience,  is  known  to  be  that  (late 
moft  favourable  to  the  production  of  adhefion 
between  any  two  parts  ;  fo  that  a  firm  union  of 
the  fides  of  the  fmus  to  one  another  may,  in  due 
time,  be  obtained. 

Now,  both  thefe  intentions  are  fully  anfwered 
by  the  introduction  of  a  feton  from  the  orifice  in 
the  ulcer,  along  the  courfe  of  the  fmus  to  its 
other  extremity ;  where  an  opening,  large  enough 
for  the  difcharge,  ought  to  be  made  in  the  man¬ 
ner  formerly  directed  in  cafes  of  abfcefs. 

The  cord  of  cotton  or  filk  ought  at  fir  ft  to  be 
pretty  large,  more  or  lefs  fo  according  to  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  fmus ;  to  be  diminished  gradually, 
as  the  cure  advances,  by  taking  away  a  thread 
or  fo  from  its  thicknefs  every  fecond  or  third 
day.  And  at  laft,  when  the  difcharge  is  greatly 
leifened,  by  the  vacuity  occafioned  by  the  firms 
being  moftly  filled  up,  the  feton  fhould  be  totally 

D  d  withdrawn. 
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withdrawn,  and  a  bandage,  fomewhat  tight,  be- 
ing  applied  over  the  part,  and  continued  for 
foine  time  longer,  a  complete  cure  will,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  be,  in  due  time,  efieCted. 

The  firfl  ftep  to  be  taken,  then,  in  all  cafes  of 
finus,  is  to  difcover  the  direction  in  which  they 
run,  and  which  may  commonly  be  eafily  done, 
either  by  the  introduction  of  a  probe,  or  by  ob- 
ferving  where  the  matter  points,  on  being  allow¬ 
ed  to  collect  for  fome  time,  and  from  whence  it 
comes,  on  the  parts  being  preffed.  And  into 
every  finus  that  opens  into  the  ulcer,  a  feton,  as 
above  directed,  fhould  be  introduced. 

This  method  of  curing  finufes,  by  the  ufe  of 
the  feton,  is  free  from  all  manner  of  danger,  and 
is  admiffible  in  almoft  every  cafe  of  finus  that 
can  occur.  Even  when  finufes  run  deep  among 
the  mufcles  and  blood- velfels,  and  when  it  would 
be  unfafe,  therefore,  to  ufe  either  the  fcalpel  or 
acrid  injections,  fetons,  by  means  of  the  director* 
as  formerly  directed  for  abfceffes,  may  be  always 
had  recourfe  to  with  the  greateft  fafety. 
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The  practice  here  recommended  is  feldorn 
found  to  fail  in  any  cafe  of  fimple  finus ;  and  it, 
in  general,  even  anfwers  in  fuch  as  are  confidered 
as  real  fiftulse. 

*» 

If  it  was  not  for  the  inconvenience  which  this 
application  would,  in  that  fituation,  always  occa- 
fion,  I  have  no  fort  of  doubt  but  the  feton  would 
prove  a  much  more  effectual  remedy  in  cafes  of 
fiftula  in  ano,  than  any  other  that  has  as  yet  been 
employed.  In  fimilar  cafes  of  this  kind  that  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  perineum,  I  have  known  it  ufed  with 
the  greateft  advantage  ;  and  it  is  in  that  fitua¬ 
tion,  indeed,  particularly  proper,  as  the  cicatrix 
formed  after  the  opening  of  a  long  finus,  in  the 
common  method  with  a  fcalpel,  proves  there  fre¬ 
quently  more  troublefome  and  painful  to  the  pa¬ 
tient,  than  even  the  original  difeafe  it  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  remove. 

The  finufes,  by  thefe  means,  being  at  laft  re¬ 
moved,  the  ulcers  they  have  been  connected  with 
are  then  to  be  cured  in  the  ordinary  manner,  as 
directed  in  one  or  other  of  the  different  fe£tionsa 
for  the  fpecies  of  fore  they  may  happen  to  be¬ 
long  to. 

Tin 
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This  part  of  furgery,  it  may  be  obferved,  is 

•  * 

much  indebted  to  the  ingenious  Mr  Pott,  for  the 
fimplicity  he  has  been,  in  a  great  meafure,  the 
means  of  introducing,  in  the  treatment  of  fiftu- 
ious  complaints  in  ano  and  in  perineo,  In  all  of 
which,  as  was  already  remarked,  it  ufed  former¬ 
ly  to  be,  and  with  many,  indeed,  hill  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  to  cut  the  affe&ed  parts  out  entirely,  whether 
they  are  much  hardned  or  not ;  which  not  only 
occasions  a  great  deal  of  unneceflary  pain,  but 
very  feldom  produces  fuch  an  agreeable  or  fpeedy 
cure  as  is  obtained  by  merely  laying  the  parts 
open  with  a  fimple  incifion  ;  and  which  is  all 
that,  even  in  the  moft  obllinate  cafes,  fnould  be 
ever  attempted.  For,  if  a  cure  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  inch  an  operation  alone,  or  by  the  fe- 
ton,  when  it  can  be  ufed,  as  we  have  lately  ad- 
vifed,  cutting  out  the  parts  never  will  died:  it, 
unlefs  they  are  all  evidently  in  a  fchirrous  hate  5 
in  which  cafe  extirpation  of  the  difeafed  parts 
may,  no  doubt,  in  fome  cafes,  be  neceffary, 
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Observations  on  the  callous  Ulcer , 


§  i.  Of  the  Symptoms  and  Caufes  of  the  callous  Ulcer . 

AN  ulcer  is  laid  to  be  callous  when  its  edges, 
inftead  of  contracting,  and  fo  diniinifhing 
the  fize  of  the  fore,  keep  at  a  (land,  turn  ragged, 
and  at  lad,  by  acquiring  a  preternatural  thick- 
nefs,  often  rife  confiderably  above  the  level  of  the 
neighbouring  parts :  And,  as  it  is  generally  from 
neglect,  or  improper  treatment,  that  ulcers  do 
turn  callous,  the  difeharge  afforded  by  them  is 
commonly  a  thin  vitiated  matter. 

It  is  in  this  fpecies  of  ulcer  chiefly  too,  that 
varicofe  veins  occur  as  a  fymptom,  efpecially 
when  the  complaint  is  feated  in  the  lower  extre¬ 
mities.  This  fee  ms  to  be  owing  not  only  to  the 
difficulty  the  blood,  in  fuch  fituations,  meets  with 
in  its  return  to  the  heart ;  but,  in  a  great  mea- 
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fure,  to  the  ftri&ure  occafioned  by  the  callofities 
on  the  courfe  of  the  different  veins ;  a  circum- 
ifance  which,  in  extenfive  fores  of  this  kind, 
muif,  no  doubt,  have  a  confiderable  influence. 

By  many,  even  late  writers,  this  fpecies  of 
ulcer  has  been  always  termed  Varicofe  ;  from 
their  fuppofmg  fuch  fores  to  proceed  from,  and 
to  be  as  it  were,  fed  by  matter  furniflied  to  them 
from  thefe  fwelled  veins,  which,  frequently,  to 
appearance  feem  to  open  into  them*. 

This  error,  however,  it  is  evident,  mufl  have 
proceeded  from  want  of  attention  to  the  caufe  of 
fuch  fwellings  in  the  veins ;  together  with  a  mif- 
taken  notion  with  refpeft  to  the  formation  of 
pus  and  other  kinds  of  matter  ;  which  were  for¬ 
merly,  in  general,  fuppofed  to  circulate*  with,  and 
to  be  depofited  from  the  blood  ;  but  which  has 
already  been  demonftrated  in  the  preceding  effay, 
to  be  an  opinion  entirely  void  of  any  real  foun¬ 
dation. 

With  refpefl  to  the  caufes  of  callofities  in 

* 

ulcers,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  they  may  all  be 

reduced 

*  See  Turner’s  Art  of  Surgery,  Vol.  2.  page  3, 
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reduced  to  the  general  head  of  negleCt  and  im¬ 
proper  management.  When  fores  are  injudici- 
oufly  treated,  either  by  irritating,  or  by  very  re¬ 
laxing  applications,  or  when  entirely  negleCted, 
fo  that  fungous  excrefcences  are  either  allowed  to 
arife,  or  different  dreffings  and  other  extraneous 
bodies  are  left  to  remain  too  long  in  their  cavi¬ 
ties  ;  fuch  fubftances  come  at  lafl  to  hand  greatly 
in  oppofition  to  the  farther  diminution  or  con¬ 
traction  of  the  ulcers.  And,  the  fmall  velfels  of 
their  edges  being  thus  prevented  from  proceed-* 
Ing  farther  in  a  proper  direction,  pufli  upwards, 
and  fometimes  even  backwards,  till,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  ufual  preffure  from  the  neceffary 
bandages,  they  naturally  come  to  acquire  a  mor¬ 
bid  hardnefs  or  cailofity ;  and  which,  fo  long 
as  it  is  allowed  to  remain,  very  effectually  pre¬ 
vents  the  accomplifhment  of  a  cure,  however 
judicioufly  the  fores  may  in  other  refpeCts  be 
treated. 

§  2.  Of  the  cure  of  the  callous  Ulcer . 

From  the  confideration  of  the  fore-mentioned 
caufe  of  the  diforder,  the  firft:  flep  towards  a  cure, 
it  is  evident,  fliould  confift  in  its  total  removal. 


Thus 
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Thus  any  improper  applications,  which,  till 
then,  may  have  been  ufed,  ftiould  be  immediate¬ 
ly  laid  afide  ;  and  if  any  fungous  or  other  extra¬ 
neous  body,  appears  to  be  doing  mifchief,  thefe 
and  every  other  obftrudtion  to  a  cure,  ought  as 
foon  as  poftible  to  be  removed.  This  being 
thoroughly  accomplhhed,  and  the  fore  brought  to 
a  clean  healing  condition,  the  different  callofities 
are  then  to  be  deft royed,  for  till  that  is  complete¬ 
ly  effected,  it  is  in  vain  by  any  kind  of  applica¬ 
tion  to  expert  a  cure. 

In  very  recent  inftances  of  fuch  complaints, 
warm  emollient  cataplafms  continued  for  a  pro¬ 
per  length  of  time,  will  fometimes  by  foftening 
the  callofities,  without  any  other  application,  an- 
fwer  every  intention  of  cure.  But  it  is  only  in 
the  earlieft  periods  of  the  diforder  that  thefe  ever 
prove  effectual  ;  for  when  it  has  been  of  long 
Handing,  fo  that  the  edges  of  the  fore  have  ac¬ 
quired  much  preternatural  hardnefs,  neither  the 
ufe  of  emollients,  nor  of  gum-plaifters,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  many  authors,  are  ever  attended  with 
any  remarkable  advantages. 
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The  only  remedy  then  to  be  had  recourfe  to, 
is  the  fcalpel  or  cauftic  ;  and  as  this  lad,  when 
properly  managed,  is  equally  certain  with  the  o- 
ther,  it  fhould,  as  the  eafteft  method,  be  always 
had  recourfe  to ;  and  for  reafons  mentioned  in  a 
former  fedtion,  the  lunar  cauftic  fnould  be  here 
likewife  preferred.  The  hardned  parts  being  rub¬ 
bed  gently  over  with  it,  once  in  two  or  three 
days,  or  as  frequently  as  the  Hough  occafioned  by 
its  preceding  application  falls  off,  the  callofities 
will  thereby,  in  general,  be  foon  got  the  better 
of ;  and  the  fore  having  been  previoufly,  as  al¬ 
ready  directed,  reduced  aim  oft  to  the  date  of  a 
fimple  purulent  ulcer,  is  afterwards  to  be  treated 
accordingly. 

In  the  lift  of  fyinptoms,  as  formerly  enumera¬ 
ted,  varicofe  veins  were  mentioned  as  one  5  thefe,  it 
might  be  imagined,  when  the  caufe  which  pro¬ 
duced  them  was  removed,  would  likewife  difap- 
pear.  This,  however,  is  very  feidom  the  cafe,  for 
parts  that  have  once  loft  their  tone,  do  not  often 
foon  recover  it  again.  So  that  here,  as  in  other 
cafes,  independent  of  the  removal  of  the  original 
caufe  of  thefe  fweilings  in  the  veins,  we  muft  alio 
pay  fome  attention  to  their  fupport,  in  order  that 

E  e  they 
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they  may  the  more  eafily  recover  their  former 
flrength. 

For  this  purpofe,  nothing  has  ever  been  found 
fo  effectual,  as  the  laced  flocking,  or  fpiral  ban¬ 
dage,  as  formerly  recommended  for  different 
circumftances  in  the  cure  of  fores.  In  order  to 
have  a  proper  effect,  however,  in  every  cafe  of 
varix  of  long  handing,  it  ought  to  be  continued 
for  a  very  confiderable  time  :  And  there  is  not, 
it  may  be  obferved,  any  inhance  of  the  complaint 
ever  being  fo  bad,  but  that  in  this  way  alone, 
either  an  entire  cure  may  be  obtained,  or  the  in¬ 
convenience  at  leah  fo  far  palliated,  as  to  render 
quite  unneceffary  that  operation  frequently  re¬ 
commended,  of  extirpating,  as  in  cafes  of  aneu- 
rifm,  the  difeafed  or  fwelled  parts. 
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Observations  on  the  carious  Ulcer , 


§  i.  Of  the  Symptoms  and  Diagnofis  of  the 

carious  Ulcers 

i 

BY  the  term,  Carious  Ulcer,  is  here  under- 
flood  that  fpecies  of  the  diforder  only, 
which  is  connected  with  a  local  affection  of  a 
bone.  For  although  the  fpina  ventofa,  rickets, 
and  fome  other  diforders  of  the  bones  may,  in 
particular  eircumftances,  perhaps,  come  under 
the  fame  denomination,  yet  as  it  is  probable  that 
fuch  affections,  as  occur  in  thefe  difeafes,  are 
connected  with,  and  depend  upon,  fome  general 
diforder  of  the  fyftem,  and  which,  with  more 
propriety,  comes  under  the  province  of  medi¬ 
cine  than  of  furgery,  their  confideration  here, 
it  is  evident,  would  be  deviating  very  much  from 
our  plan.  All  that  is  here  intended,  being  to 
give  as  clear  and  concife  a  defcription  as  poffible 

of 
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of  that  fpecies  of  caries,  in  which  forgery  is 
more  particularly  interefted,  and  in  which,  by 
proper  attention,  we  often  have  it  in  our  power 
to  be  of  more  real  fervice,  than  in  almoft  any 
other  chronic  diforder  that  comes  under  the  fur- 
geon’s  management. 

It  may  likewife  be  obferved,  that  fo  far  as 
thefe  difeafes  of  the  bones  above-mentioned  are 
to  be  confidered  as  local  affections,  and  which, 
after  the  removal  of  the  general  diathefis  which 
produced  them,  is  frequently  the  cafe,  the  diffe¬ 
rent  directions  afterwards  given,  then  apply  with 
equal  propriety  to  them,  as  to  the  molt  fnnple 
cafes  that  occur. 


The  molt  clear  and  fnnple  idea  that  can  be 
given  of  a  caries,  is,  that  it  is  a  diforder  of  the 
bones  of  exaCtlv  the  fame  nature  as  a  fohacelus 

J  x 

or  gangrene  is  of  the  foft  parts  ;  a  circumlfance 
that  will  clearly  appear,  both  from  the  fymptoms, 
caufes  and  method  of  cure. 


The  blood  veffels  in  bones  not  being  near  fo 
numerous  in  proportion,  as  in  the  fofter  parts  of 
the  body,  the  anaftomoling  of  different  veffels 

cannot 
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cannot  in  them  occur  fo  frequently ;  fo  that 
when  any  confiderable  artery  of  a  bone  happens 
to  be  deilroyed,  the  parts  fupplied  by  it  naturally 
fuifer  much  more  than  what,  from  a  fmiilar 
caufe,  any  of  the  foft  organs  would  do. 

And,  as  all  the  blood  veffels  of  bones  are 
communicated  to  them  through  their  furrounding 
membrane  the  perioheum,  upon  which  they  ge¬ 
nerally  run  for  a  confiderable  way,  before  pene¬ 
trating  deeper,  it  is  not  very  uncommon  for  a 
caries  to  occur  in  a  bone  which  has  fuffered  no 
other  apparent  injury  than  that  of  having  a  very 
fmail  portion  of  its  membrane  deilroyed. 

I  would  not,  however,  have  it  underllood,  that 
a  caries  mud:  always  necelfarily  follow  a  deftruc- 
tion  of  any  part  of  the  periofleum,  for  the  con¬ 
trary  of  that  very  frequently  happens,  and  unlefs 
the  injury  has  been  fo  confiderable  as,  at  the 
fame  time,  either  to  affe£t  the  mechanifm  of  the 
bone  itfelf,  or  to  occafion,  as  was  obferved,  the 
deftruftion  of  fome  principal  artery,  caries  never 
will  occur  merely  from  the  periofleum  being 
abraded;  but  whenever  an  accident  has  had 

either 
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either  of  thefe  effeds,  the  other  will  always  very 
certainly  follow. 

From  the  firfl  appearance  of  a  bone,  after  be¬ 
ing  laid  bare,  unlefs  its  fubftance  has  been  evi¬ 
dently  affected,  we  never  can  at  once  determine 
precifely,  whether  a  caries  will  fucceed  or  not  : 
In  mere  abrafions  of  the  periofteum  from  ordi¬ 
nary  accidents,  I  would,  from  a  number  of  ob- 
fervations,  fay,  there  is,  at  lead,  an  equal  chance 
that  it  will  not ;  a  ftiort  time,  however,  will  al¬ 
ways  refolve  the  uncertainty. 

For,  if,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  at  far- 
theft,  a  bone  that  has  been  denuded  ftill  retains 
its  natural  appearance,  we  may,  in  general,  with 
pretty  great  certainty,  conclude  that  no  carious 
affedion  is  to  fucceed,  and  may  accordingly  go 
on  with  fafety  in  the  treatment,  as  in  every  cafe 
of  fimple  wound,  which,  in  no  cafe,  can,  with 
propriety,  be  attempted,  whilft  any  uncertainty 
remains  with  refped  to  the  (late  of  the  bone  : 
And  hence  the  great  confequence  of  being  able 
foon  to  determine,  wdiether  a  bone  laid  bare  is 
to  be  attacked  with  caries  or  not. 


For 
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For,  if  from  want  of  attention,  a  cure  fnould 
be  attempted  in  a  cafe  where  caries  is  to  follow, 

1 

and  fhould,  as  it  frequently  might  do,  fucceed, 
the  whole  fabric  would  be  again  to  deflroy,  much 
unneceffary  pain  thereby  given  to  the  patient, 
and  a  permanent  cure  be  much  longer  in  obtain¬ 
ing,  than  if  it  had  been  properly  fet  about  at 
find. 

In  general,  however,  as  was  already  remark-?, 
ed,  if  fuch  an  accident  is  to  terminate  in  caries, 
it  ufually  (hews  itfelf  in  a  very  fhort  time.  By 
the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  day  at  farthefi,  the 
bone  begins  to  lofe  its  natural  healthy  appearance, 
turns  liril  of  a  pale  white,  and  then  gets  a  flight 
tinge  of  a  yellow  complexion  ;  and  whenever 
this  begins  to  appear,  there  can  be  no  longer 
a  doubt  of  what  will  be  the  coufequence. 

It  fometimes  continues,  however,  in  that  hate 
for  a  good  many  days,  and  by  degrees  gets 
a  more  deep  tallow-like  appearance,  in  which 
way  it  commonly  remains  for  a  longer  or  ihorter 
,  time,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  infli&ing 
caufe  ;  and  afterwards  goes  through  the  diffe¬ 
rent  ft  ages  of  brown,  light  dark,  &c.  till  it  has 

acquired 
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acquired  a  darknefs  of  the  deepeft  dye,  a  period 
at  which  that  portion  of  the  bone  is  fuppofed  to 
be  arrived  at,  perhaps,  the  higheft  degree  of 
mortification. 

The  difcharge  from  fuch  ulcers,  is  never  of 
the  confidence  of  good  pus,  is  generally  confi- 
derably  thinner,  and,  from  the  fir  ft  appearance 
of  caries,  acquires  a  raoft  difagreeable  fcetor, 
which  always  turns  more  confiderable,  as  the 
different  ftages  of  the  diforder  advance  ;  and 
at  laft  too  it  gets  a  blackifh  hue,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  frequently  becomes  exceedingly 
acrid. 

As  the  feveral  degrees  of  blacknefs  or  morti¬ 
fication  go  on,  fmall  foramena  or  holes  feem  as  it 
were  to  form  in  the  difeafed  parts,  and  by  degrees 
increafe  confiderably,till  even  the  mo  ft  folid  bones 
acquire  a  kind  of  fpongy  appearance.  In  this  fi- 
tuation,  the  mortified  portion  generally  becomes 
ioofe,  and  when  preffed  upon,  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  a  fattifh-like  matter,  with  an  intole¬ 
rable  foetor,  can  commonly  be  forced  out  from 
the  different  openings,  which  fo  taints  the  whole 
difcharge  from  the  ulcer,  and  gives  it  fuch  a  very 
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peculiar  fmell,  as  to  render  it  fcarce  poffible  for 
a  furgeon,  who  has  once  known  thoroughly 
what  it  is,  ever  to  be  deceived  as  to  an  ulcer  be¬ 
ing  attended  with  a  carious  bone  or  not.  In  fo 
much  that  this  circuniftance  alone  affords  aim  oft 
as  certain  a  diftindtion  in  cafes  of  latent  caric$5 
as  any  that  can  be  given. 

In  ulcers  attended  with  a  carious  bone,  the 
flefliy  parts  never  have  a  healthy  appearance,  are 
foft  and  more  flabby  than  natural,  and  inftead  of 
a  florid  red,  have  rather  a  dark  brown,  together 
with  fomewhat  of  a  glazed  complexion. 

The  granulations,  however,  always  advance 
quickly  enough,  and  would  frequently  proceed 
even  much  too  far,  if  they  were  not  prevented 
by  art,  which  it  is  always  neceffary  to  do,  till  the 
difeafed  part  of  the  bone  is  either  caft  oft'  by  the 
efforts  of  nature,  or  cut  out  by  art,  fo  as  that 
the  cure  may  take  place  with  certainty  from  the 
bottom  of  the  fore.  And  when  neglected  for 
any  confiderable  time,  thefe  foft  productions  in 
carious  ulcers,  frequently  increafe  fo  remarkably, 
as  to  form  very  large  and  troublefome  excrefcen- 
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We  have  hitherto  been  fuppoflng,  that  only  a 
portion  of  the  fubflance  of  a  bone  has  been  af¬ 
fected  ;  but  the  fame  phenomena  likewife  occur 
when  the  caries  has  been  fo  confiderable,  as  to 
affect  a  bone  through  its  whole  circumference. 
Only,  in  that  cafe,  the  caries  generally  advances 
more  quickly,  and,  in  the  one,  a  cure  is  fome- 
times  obtained  by  a  fingle  lamena  or  fo  being 
caft  off,  whereas  in  the  other,  the  whole  thick  - 
nefs  of  the  bone  is  frequently  obliged  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  out. 

Such  are  the  different  appearances  of  caries, 
proceeding  from  an  external  accident  that  has 
laid  the  bone  fairly  open  to  view  ;  but  the  fame 
kind  of  difeafe  occurs  frequently  in  a  more  latent 
manner,  and,  in  fuch  cafes,  proves  always,  in 
every  refpedt,  a  great  deal  more  troublefome. 

Ulcers  of  long  handing  above  the  tibia,  or 
any  other  bone  not  thickly  covered  with  flefh, 
merely  by  the  matter  infinuating  itfelf  to  the  pe- 
riofleum,  and  there  producing  any  eroiion  or 
inflammation  of  that  membrane,  and  fo  frequent¬ 
ly  of  the  bone  itfelf,  very  often  prove  the  origin 
of  troublefome  carioflties ;  and  which  again,  fo 

long 
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long  as  they  remain,  effectually  prevent  the 
proper  cure  of  all  Rich  fores,  notwithffanding 
the  ufe  of  every  application  that  can  be  had  re- 
courfe  to.  For  when,  in  confequence  of  very 
drying  affringent  remedies,  a  cicatrix  happens 
in  fuch  circumffances,  to  be  procured,  it  proves 
conftantly  a  fhort  temporary  cure  only,  as  the 
difeafe,  in  the  courfe  of  a  fhort  time,  uniformly 
breaks  out  again. 

In  fuch  cafes,  when  the  external  ulceration  is 
not  attended  with  a  great  deftrudtion  of  parts,  fo 
that  the  bone  ftiil  remains  with  a  tolerable  thick 
covering,  a  caries  is  not  always  eafily  difUnguifh- 
ed  ;  fo  that  practitioners  are  frequently,  for  fome 
time,  at  a  lofs  how  to  proceed  in  the  cure  :  VTith 
a  little  attention,  however,  and  efpecially  with 
the  affiftance  of  experience  in  former  fimilar  cir- 
cumftances,  a  fpoiled  bone  may,  in  general,  be 
readily  enough  detected. 

When  a  probe  can  be  introduced  at  any 
opening  that  may  take  place,  and  admifiion  can 
thereby  be  got  to  the  bone,  if  a  roughnefs  of  its 
furface  is  difcovered,  the  cafe  becomes  then  al¬ 
together  evident. 


Such 
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Stjch  information,  however,  is  not  always  to 
be  obtained,  for  frequently  there  is  no  evident 
opening  in  the  furface  of  the  fore,  and,  if  there  are 
any,  they  are  often  fo  finall  that  no  inftrument, 
proper  for  the  purpofe,can  get  admiffion.  And  on 
other  occafions,  again,  when  the  opening  is  even 
tolerably  large,  and  when  a  caries  does  certainly 
exift,  yet  the  difeafed  part  cannot  be  got  at  wdtli 
the  probe,  from  the  finus  leading  to  it  running 
either  obliquely,  or  perhaps  in  different  winding 
directions. 

Although  in  fuch  cafes,  however,  the  bone 
itfelf  cannot  be  immediately  reached,  yet,  by  at¬ 
tending  properly  to  the  appearance  of  the  fore, 
and  nature  of  the  difcharge,  we  need  not  often 
be  at  any  great  lofs. 

If  a  caries  of  the  bone  does  take  place,  any 
new  parts  which  may  have  appeared  in  the  fore, 
are  commonly,  as  was  formerly  remarked,  foft 
and  flabby  ;  and,  in  q>lace  of  a  regular  furface, 
the  new  granulations  fprout  up  in  different  clus¬ 
ters,  of  the  fize  of  fmall  nuts  or  fo  ;  and,  inftead 
of  a  healthy  red  appearance,  have  ufually  a  dark 
brown  complexion. 

These 
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These,  together  with  the  difcharge  being  of  a 
thin,  dark,  greafy  appearance,  and  efpecially 
when  attended  with  that  peculiar  abominable  fe¬ 
tor  which  fpoiled  bones  always  have,  prove  ah 
moil  as  convincing  circumftances  as  if  the  bone 
itfelf  was  laid  bare. 


§  2.  Of  the  Caufes  and  Prognofis  of  the  carious  Ulcer* 

There  have  commonly  been  enumerated  by 
authors,  as  the  caufes  of  caries,  whatever  acci¬ 
dents  could  occafion  either  denudation,  lofs  of 
fubftance,  or  erofion  of  a  bone.  But  it  is  a  cir- 

cumftance  well  known  to  every  practitioner,  that 

* 

the  common  teguments  and  periofteum  are  very 
frequently  deitroyed,  without  any  carious  affec¬ 
tion  enfuing  ;  and  that  even  a  very  confiderahle 
lofs  of  fubftance  in  a  bone,  may,  and  frequently 
does  occur,  without  being  followed  by  any  fuch 
appearance. 

The  caufes,  therefore,  in  general,  of  caries, 
may  be  faid  to  be,  whatever  can,  by  erofion  or 
otherwise,  deftroy  the  circulation  in  the  whole 
or  in  any  part  of  a  bone. 


As 
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As  fuch  may  be  mentioned  wounds  in  general, 
which  affect  either  the  periofteum  or  bones ; 
violent  contufions,  and  inflammation  of  the  pe- 
riofteuin,  from  whatever  caufe  it  may  proceed, 
when  it  ends  either  in  abfcefs  or  gangrene  :  The 
acrid  matter  of  ulcers  penetrating  to,  and  de- 
ftroying  the  periofteum  ;  and  laftly,  the  impro¬ 
per  application  of  lharp  acrid  fpirits  and  powders 
to  bones  merely  laid  bare,  a  practice  recommend¬ 
ed  by  almoft  all  the  antient  writers  on  this  part 
of  furgery. 

It  is  obferved  above,  that  lofs  of  fubftance  in 
a  bone  does  not  always  produce  caries ;  thus, 
very  confiderable  portions  of  the  cranium,  it  is 
well  known,  are  frequently  taken  out  when  frac¬ 
tured,  without  any  caries  of  the  remaining  part 
of  the  bone  enfuing  ;  and  that  the  fame  circum- 
ftance,  likewife,  happens,  in  forne  inftances,  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  I  have  had  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  being  convinced  of. 

That  fuch  occurrences,  however,  are  not  to 
be  met  with  lo  frequently  in  other  bones  as  in 
thole  of  the  cranium,  cannot  be  denied ;  and  the 
reafon  of  it,  very  probably,  is,  there  being  a 

greater 
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greater  proportion  of  blood-veifels  fent  to  the 
bones  of  the  fkuil  than  to  any  of  the  long  ones  ; 
whereby,  an  accident  that  may  be  fufficient  for 
feparating  one  part  of  a  bone  from  another,  will 
not  there  fo  readily  produce  a  ftoppage  of  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  neighbouring  remaining  parts,  as  in  the 
hard  bones  of  the  extremities,  in  which  the  blood - 
vdfels  are  much  more  fparingly  diftributed  :  And 
to  fuch  a  ftoppage  we  have  already  endeavoured 
to  (hew  that  every  cafe  of  caries  is  to  be  attri¬ 
buted. 

In  every  inftance  of  caries,  the  prognofis  to 
be  formed  muft  depend  upon  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumftances,  the  principal  of  which  are. 

The  fituation  of  the  difeafed  parts ;  the  na¬ 
ture  and  organization  of  the  aftedted  bone  ;  the 
nature  and  degree  of  the  infilling  caufe ;  the 

fize  of  the  caries  ;  age  and  habit  of  the  pa- 

* 

tient. 

Thus  it  will  be  readily  allowed,  that  a  caries 
in  any  of  the  bones  of  the  fkuil,  ribs,  or  verte¬ 
bras,  from  thefe  parts  being  fituated  above  or 
upon  organs,  fo  immediately  necefiary  for  life, 

muft 
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mud  be  attended  with  more  rifk,  than  a  difeafe, 
in  every  other  refped  of  the  fame  nature,  in  any 
of  the  bones  of  the  extremities. 

1  \ 

For  a  fimilar  reafon  too,  a  caries  feat^d  near 
to  any  of  the  joints,  from  the  danger  of  thefe  be¬ 
coming  affected,  is  always  attended  with  more 
rifk,  than  when  the  difeafe  is  confined  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  bone. 

The  nature  or  texture  of  a  bone  too,  has  no 
fmall  influence  in  every  cafe  of  caries  ;  exfolia¬ 
tions  being  much  more  tedious,  in  the  hard  and 
compad,  than  in  the  more  foft  vafcular  bones. 
Thus,  although,  as  was  already  remarked,  difor- 

ders  of  this  kind  are  attended  with  more  rifk,  on 

» 

the  fkull  than  elfewhere,  yet  a  caries  when  fituated 
there,  if  it  is  to  be  cured  at  all,  never  proves 
near  fo  tedious  as  when  the  hard  fubflance  of  the 
tibia  is  affeded. 

The  nature  of  the  caufe  which  produced  the 
diforder,  has  likewife  a  coniiderable  effed  in  de¬ 
termining  the  prognosis.  Thus  a  wound  with  a 
lharp  cutting  inftrument,  that  may  have  deftroy- 
ed  not  only  fome  of  the  periofleum,  but  even 

part 
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part  of  the  bone  itfelf,  does  not  generally  pro¬ 
duce  either  fuch  a  deep  or  extenfive  caries,  as 
commonly  fucceeds  to  violent  contufions  of  bones* 
with  perhaps  no  immediate  lofs  of  fubftance. 

_/ 

The  extent  of  the  difeafed  part  too,  it  was  ob« 
ferved,  likewife  influences  the  cure  confider- 
ably.  This  is  no  doubt  the  cafe,  in  every  fpecies 
of  ulcer,  but  is  more  particularly  fo  in  all  cafes  of 
caries  \  for  it  is  conftantly  found,  that  much  more 
time  in  proportion  is  requifite,  for  the  feparation 
of  a  large  piece  of  fpoiled  bone,  than  what  in 
general  proves  fufficient  for  one  of  a  lefs  extent. 

And  laftly,  as  in  every  fpecies  of  fore,  the  pa¬ 
tient  being  young  or  old,  healthy  or  otherwife, 
are  circumflances  which  occafion  very  confider- 
able  differences  in  the  cure.  And  it  is  from  a 
due  attention  to  the  feveral  circumflances  enu¬ 
merated,  that  every  prognofis  in  cafes  of  carious 
ulcer  ought  to  be  formed. 

§  3*  Of  the  Cure  of  the  carious  Ulcer . 

Caries  being  a  difeafe  of  the  fame  nature  in  the 
bones,  as  mortification  is  in  the  foft  parts,  no 


cure 
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cure,  it  is  evident,  can  with  propriety  be  attemp¬ 
ted,  till  the  removal  of  all  fuch  parts  as  are  dif- 
eafed  is  accomplifhed. 

For,  if  either  by  accident  or  defign,  an  union 
of  the  parts  above  fuch  a  caries  Ihould  be  obtain¬ 
ed,  the  dead  portion  of  the  bone  not  having  any 
connection  with  the  living  or  found  parts,  would 
by  adting  as  an  extraneous  irritating  body, 
foon  produce  an  abfcefs  or  colle&ion  of  matter, 
and  fo  would  force  open  the  parts  lately  clofed 
up. 


In  a  healthy  conftitution,  the  feparation  of  dif- 
eafed  mortified  parts,  from  fuch  as  remain  found, 
is,  in  general,  accompliihed  by  a  natural  exertion 
of  the  fyftem. 

The  courfe  which  nature  falls  upon,  to  effedt 
this,  feems,  as  was  formerly  particularly  remar¬ 
ked,  when  treating  of  gangrene,  to  be  through 
the  intervention  of  a  flight  degree  of  inflamma¬ 
tion,  excited  upon  the  extremities  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  found  parts,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  a 
boundary  between  thefe  and  fuch  as  are  dif- 
eafed. 


In 
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In  confequence  of  fuch  an  inflammation,  a 
ferous  exudation  from  the  mouths  of  the  found 
veflfels  is  produced ;  a  fuppuration  is,  accordingly, 
brought  about,  with  a  confequent  production  of 
new  granulations,  which,  together,  foon  effectu¬ 
ally  detach  all  the  difeafed  from  the  living  parts. 

1 

This  is  evidently  the  procefs,  in  fuch  cafes  of 

mortification,  as  occur  in  the  fofter  parts  of  the 

\ 

body,  and  with  a  very  little  attention,  the  fame 
phenomena  are  obfervable  in  every  cafe  of  caries. 
Only  in  the  latter,  from  there  being  in  the  bones, 
as  was  formerly  remarked,  a  more  fparing  diftri- 
bution  of  blood-veflfels,  and,  confequently,  not 
fuch  a  difpofition  to  inflammation,  nature  does 
not  in  them,  therefore,  get  her  operation  in  ge¬ 
neral  fo  quickly  aecompiifhed. 

It  is  from  a  due  attention  to  this  procefs,  had 
recourfe  to  by  the  fyilem  for  freeing  itfelf  from 
fuch  diforders,  that  we  ought  to  be  directed  in 
making  the  different  applications  for  a  cure;  and, 
indeed,  by  attending  properly  to  this  circum- 
fiance  alone,  more  real  advantages  are  always  to 
be  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  caries,  than  can 
ever  be  got  from  any  other  plan.  And  in  this 

way 
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way  too,  we  have  it  frequently  in  our  power  to 
accomplifh  in  a  few  weeks,  what  nature,  if  left  to 
herfeif,  would  require  many  more  months  to 
effect. 

From  the  foregoing  confiderations,  the  princi¬ 
pal  indication,  it  is  evident,  in  every  cafe  of 
caries,  fliould  be  by  proper  applications  fre¬ 
quently  reiterated,  to  excite,  and  continue  as 
long  as  may  be  neceffary,  fuch  a  degree  of  inflam¬ 
mation  in  the  adjoining  found  parts  of  the  bone, 
as  may  be  requifite  for  the  total  feparation  of  the 
mortified  parts. 

At  this  period  of  the  diforder,  the  difeafed 
part  of  the  bone,  we  fuppofe  to  be  laid  quite 
bare,  which  in  the  cafe  of  caries,  as  firft  defcribed, 
is  from  the  beginning  the  cafe,  and  which  mull 
in  the  other  be  brought  about,  by  deftroying  the 
corrupted  and  other  parts  that  cover  it,  fo  foon  as 
the  caries  from  the  different  fymptoms  is  known 
to  exiff. 

So  far  at  leaft,  is  neceffary,  to  lay  it  open,  as 
is  requifite  for  getting  freely  at  the  difeafe  of  the 
bone  in  its  full  extent.  This  by  a  mere  incifioa 
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along  the  courfe  of  the  caries,  may  in  general  be 
done  ;  but  when  the  difeafe  extends  over  any 
confiderable  furface  in  breadth,  it  becomes  necef- 
fary,  to  make  a  crucial  incifion,  or  even  to  take 
away  part  of  the  teguments  altogether.  And  till 
the  difeafe  of  the  bone  is  entirely  removed,  it  is 
neceffary  by  a  due  attention  from  time  to  time, 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  new  parts,  at  lead,  fo 
far  as  might  in  any  degree  obdruct  the  feparation 
of  the  caries. 

Whether  authors  have  ever  had  in  view, 
fuch  an  indication  as  the  one  above  mentioned, 
for  the  cure  of  caries,  I  know  not ;  but  the  means 
fallen  upon  in  fuch  cafes,  to  accomplifh  a  cure, 
have,  in  general,  been  quite  contrary  to  thofe, 
which,  for  fuch  an  effect,  ought  to  be  purfued  ; 
and  very  much  oppofite  to  thofe  means  now 
made  ufe  of  by  many  practitioners  with  much 
greater  fuccefs. 

The  directions  laid  down  by  all  the  old  writers 
on  this  fubjeCt,  and  which  are  dill  continued  by 
feme  of  the  moderns,  are,  in  every  cafe  of  caries, 
or  even  only  of  a  denuded  bone,  to  apply  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  bone  itfelf,  powders  and  tinCtures 

of 
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of  aloes,  euphorbium,  myrrh  and  other  warm 
gums.  This,  it  is  probable,  they  were  originally 
led  into,  with  a  view  to  correct  the  great  degree 
of  fcetor  and  putrefaction,  that  in  cafes  of  carious 
bones  always  take  place  ;  and  from  cuftom  only, 
the  practice  has  been  continued,  without  any 
other  fatisfa&ory  reafon,  for  the  only  effeCts  fuch 
applications  ever  can  have,  farther  than  that  of 
correcting  the  fmell,  is  to  irritate  and  inflame  the 
foft  parts  of  the  fore,  without  having  the  leaft 
influence  on  the  more  material  difeafe  of  the 
bone. 

For,  when  the  caries  is  of  any  confiderable 
depth,  fuch  fubftances  can  never  penetrate  to, 
or  affeCt  the  found  parts  of  the  bone,  where  alone 
by  the  irritation  they  would  occafion,  fome  influ¬ 
ence  from  them  might  be  expeCted. 

And  again,  when  no  caries  or  affe&ion  of  that 
kind  has  appeared,  fuch  applications  to  bones 
merely  denuded  of  their  periofleum,  can  never, 
in  any  refpeCt,  be  neceffary,  and  may,  on  the 
contrary,  be  frequently  a  means  of  inducing  a 
real  caries,  the  very  diforder  they  were  intended 
to  prevent. 


Another 
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Another  great  remedy,  recommended  by  al- 
mod  every  author,  in  the  more  advanced  ftages 
of  caries  efpecially,  is  the  a&ual  cautery.  This, 
however,  independent  of  the  many  objections 
made  to  it  by  patients,  from  the  pain  and  cruel¬ 
ty  attending  it,  is  evidently,  from  its  nature,  a 
very  injudicious  application  in  all  fuch  diforders; 
and  although  many  have  no  doubt  recovered 
when  the  cautery  has  been  made  ufe  of,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  but  that  the  fame  complaints 
would  have  been  fooner  removed,  had  no  fuch 
remedy  been  had  recourfe  to  ;  for  in  whatever 
way  we  confider  it  to  be  applied,  its  effe&s  mud 
evidently  be  pernicious. 

If  the  cautery  be  applied  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
entirely  to  deftroy  the  difeafed  parts  of  the  bone, 
as  is  commonly  recommended,  the  found  parts 
underneath,  from  the  degree  of  heat  necefiary 
for  that  purpofe,  muff  undoubtedly  always  fuffer 
fo  much,  as  foon  to  be  rendered  equally  carious 
with  thofe  intended  to  be  removed. 

And,  on  the  contrary,  when  ufed  in  a  more 
fparing  manner,  the  difeafed  part  of  the  bone 
will  not  be  removed,  at  the  fame  time,  that  a 

very 
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very  great  rifk  will  (till  be  run  of  retarding  the 
natural  exertion  of  the  fyftem  for  the  removal 
of  the  difeafe ;  for  even  a  flight  degree  of  heat 
will  effeCt  the  deftruction  of  fuch  granulations, 
as  nature  may,  for  that  purpofe,  have  already 
formed  ;  and  the  juft  medium,  it  may  be  remark¬ 
ed,  neceflary  for  deftroying  the  morbid,  without 
affeCting  the  found  parts,  is  fcarce  poflible  to  be 
determined. 

•  # 

"When,  for  any  particular  reafon,  the  aCtual 
cautery  might  not  be  judged  proper,  it  has  been 
recommended,  by  the  fame  authors,  to  make  ufe 
of  different  artificial  cauftic  preparations  ;  and 
by  others,  as  the  fhorteft  procefs,  to  ftrike  off  at 
once  all  the  difeafed  parts  with  a  chifel  and 
mallet. 

But  the  fame  objections  dated  to  the  ufe  of 
the  cautery,  hold  equally  ftrong  with  refpeCt  to 
thefe  ;  fo  that  in  every  cafe  of  caries,  all  fuch 
precarious  applications  fliould  be  entirely  laid 
afide,  and  that  efpecially  as  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  accomplifh  the  fame  indication  in  a 
much  more  fafe  and  certain  manner. 
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For  the  purpofe  of  exciting  a  necdfary  de- 
gree  of  inflammation,  the  moft  effectual  and  fa- 
fell  method,  and  which,  in  flight  cafes  of  the  dif- 
order,  proves  always  fuflicient,  is  the  making  a 
number  of  fmall  perforations  all  over  the  furface 
of  the  carious  bone,  to  fuch  a  depth  as  to  give 
the  patient  a  very  little  pain,  and  no  farther. 

This  operation  being,  in  different  parts,  re¬ 
newed  every  third  day  or  fo,  the  difeafed  portion 
of  the  bone,  in  the  courfe  of  a  fhort  time,  not 
only  lofes  the  coheflon  of  its  own  parts,  but  a 
gentle  inflammation  being,  by  the  fame  means, 
raifed  and  kept  up,  till  a  free  fuppuration  is  pro¬ 
duced,  the  whole  mortified  mafs  is  generally,  in 
a  fliort  time  thereafter,  entirely  thrown  off. 

These  perforations  are  very  conveniently  and 
effectually  made  by  a  pin  or  perforator,  fuch  as 
is  ufed  for  fixing  the  head  of  the  trepan,  and 
which  being  fixed  in  the  handle  of  that  infirm 
ment,  not  the  one  in  common  ufe,  but  that  which 
refembles  the  tool  made  ufe  of  by  coopers  for 
perforating  calks,  it  is  thereby  wrought  with  a 
great  deal  of  eafe,  as  well  as  expedition. 

H  h 
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Although  the  operation,  as  now  defcribed, 
in  general,  anfwers  very  effectually  in  flight  cafes 
of  caries,  which  are  not  of  great  extent,  and 
which  do  not  penetrate  deeper  than  the  firfh  or 
fecond  lamella  of  the  bone  ;  yet  when  the  difeafe 
is  very  extenfive,  and  efpecially  when  it  goes 
deep  into  the  fubftance  of  a  bone,  it  fhortens 
the  procefs  confiderably,  if,  in  place  of  the  per¬ 
forator,  a  very  fmall  head  of  a  trepan  is  employed* 

r  ,  >  r 

,  f 

This  inftrument  being  applied  at  proper  dis¬ 
tances  over  the  furface  of  the  caries,  and  carried 
juft  fo  deep  as  to  give  the  patient  a  very  little 
pain,  as  formerly  directed,  tends  confiderably  to 
the  production  of  that  degree  of  inflammation, 
which,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  we  have  fliewn  to  be  fo 

necefiary.  And,  at  the  fame  time,  by  convert- 
*  . 

ing,  as  it  were,  a  very  large  caries  into  fo  many 
Smaller  difeafed  parts,  their  Separation  from  the 
found  bone  below,  comes  to  be  much  more  eafi- 

ly  effeCted,  than  if  the  whole  furface  had  ftill  re- 

\ 

mained  in  one  continued  piece. 

So  Soon  as  any  of  the  parts  loofen  at  the  edges, 
their  final  Separation  may  be  always  greatly  haf- 
tened,  by  daily  infinuating  below  them  the  end 
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of  a  common  fpatula  or  levator,  fo  as  to  prefs 
their  edges  a  very  little  upwards. 

;  »'  •  ■  •  - 

The  head  of  a  common  trepan  is  very  often 
made  ufe  of  for  taking  out  a  piece  entirely*  when 
bones  happen  to  be  carious  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  their  different  Jamellte ;  but,  in  that 
hate  of  the  difeafe  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  it 
is  not  fuppofed  to  have  got  fuch  a  length,  and 
confequently  fuch  a  practice  could  not,  with  pro¬ 
priety,  take  place. 

•  r 

After  the  ufe  of  either  of  the  forementioned 
inftruments,  the  ulcer  is  to  be  dreifed  in  the 
common  methods ;  only,  fo  long  as  any  of  the  ca¬ 
rious  bone  remains,  the  putrefcency  and  foetor 
are  commonly  fo  confiderable,  that  it  becomes 
neceffary  to  make  fome  applications,  merely  with 
a  view  to  the  correction  of  thefe  ;  and  this  pur- 
pofe  is,  in  general,  pretty  effectually  obtained, 
by  drefling  the  carious  bone  with  lint  foaked  in 
a  ftrong  decoCtion  of  Jefuits  bark  and  walnut  tree 
leaves,  the  reft  of  the  fore  being,  at  the  fame 
time,  dreifed,  as  directed  for  cafes  of  Ample 
nicer. 
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So  foon  as  the  carious  parts  are  all  entirely 
removed,  the  whole  being  then  in  the  hate  of  a 
fimple  purulent  fore,  it  ought  to  be  treated  fo 
accordingly  ;  for,  although  we  are  particularly 
directed  by  the  greateft  number  of  authors,  ne¬ 
ver,  in  any  cafe  of  caries,  or  of  denuded  bone,  to 
make  life  of  ointments,  or  any  kind  of  greafy  ap¬ 
plication,  yet  as  there  was  never  any  juft  reafon 
given  for  fuch  a  prohibition,  I  long  ago  made 
trial  of  applications  of  that  kind  in  cafes  of  ca¬ 
ries,  and  no  inconvenience  ariling  from  the  prac^ 
tice,  I  have,  fince  that  time,  been  always  in  thq 
way  of  applying  them,  juft  as  freely  to  bones  as 
to  other  parts. 

On  looking  into  a  treatife  on  carious  bones, 
by  the  late  celebrated  Dr  Monro,  I  am  happy  to 
find  the  point  in  queftion  fupported  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  fuch  an  eminent  practitioner ;  who,  after 
fpeaking  of  the  application  of  unCtuous  medicines 
to  bones,  not  only  admits  of  it  as  fafe^  but  re¬ 
commends  the  practice  as  exceedingly  nfeful ; 
and  fays,  tc  I  can  now,  after  a  great  many  trials, 
allure  you,  that  no  medicines  fo  effectually  pre¬ 
vents  the  corruption  of  bones  laid  bare,  and  ajjifi 
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to  cover  them  fo  foon  with  flelh,  as  oint¬ 
ments  *. 

We  have  hitherto  been  fuppofmg,  as  was  al¬ 
ready  obferved,  that  the  difeafe  does  not  pene¬ 
trate  far  into  the  fubftance  or  body  of  a  bone  ; 
but  when  that  happens  to  be  the  cafe,  fo  that  a 
considerable  portion,  perhaps,  of  its  whole  cir¬ 
cumference  is  affedled,  or,  as  frequently  happens, 
the  difeafe  extends  even  round  the  whole  bone, 
the  fhorteft  procefs  then,  is  to  take  out,  at  once, 
all  the  difeafed  parts,  either  with  the  head  of  a 
trepan,  frequently  applied,  or  by  means  of  a 
fmall  fpring-faw. 

In  many  Situations  this  may  often  be  eafily 
done,  particularly  in  the  fkull,  in  the  bones  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  as  alfo  in  thofe  of  the  legs  and 
arms,  when  the  caries  does  not  run  into  the 
necks  and  heads  of  the  bones,  fo  as  to  affedt  the 
joints  :  In  which  event,  if  an  anchylofis  does 
not  enfue,  or  if  nature  does  not,  fome  how  or 

other, 

*  In  the  fame  ingenious  Diflertation  may  be  feen  a  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  caries,  with  a  lift  of  authors  in  diffe¬ 
rent  ages,  from  Hippocrates  downwards,  that  have  wrote  upon  it, 
with  the  feveral  methods  of  cure  propofed  by  each.  Vid.  vel.  V.  of 
flditiburgh  Medical  ElTays. 
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other,  effe£t  a  cure,  amputation  of  the  limb  mud 
always,  at  lad,  be  had  recourfe  to  ;  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  large  bones  becoming  carious, being  one 
of  the  many  complaints  for  which  art  has  not,  as 
yet,  difcovered  a  remedy. 

But,  whenever  a  caries  is  confined  to  the 
middle  of  any  of  the  bones  of  the  extremities, 
excepting,  perhaps,  in  the  thigh,  where  the 
thicknefs  of  parts  is  fo  very  confiderable,  ampu¬ 
tation  of  the  member  fhould  never  be  advifed  for 
it ;  for,  with  a  little  patience  and  attention,  if  the 
patient’s  health  is  not  much  weakened,  nature 
may,  in  general,  be  fo  far  affided  by  removing  - 
the  difeafed  parts,  that  a  complete  cure  may,  at 
lad,  be  mod  frequently  obtained.  And  in  no 
cafe  whatever  ought  we  to  defpair,  when  the  ca¬ 
rious  part  can,  with  fafety,  be  removed  ;  for, 
however  extenfive  the  difeafe  may  be,  if  we  can 
properly  accomplifh  its  removal,  nature  will  fek 
dom  fail  on  her  part,  in  filling  up  the  vacancy  : 
There  being  many  indances  to  be  met  with,  in 
different  chirurgical  publications,  of  even  whole 
bones  being  regenerated. 
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During  the  treatment  of  a  caries,  it  muft  be 
underflood  that  the  fame  attention  is  requilite  to 
the  patient’s  habit  of  body,  diet,  and  regimen, 
in  general,  as  in  other  fpecies  of  ulcers. 

Thus,  if  he  is  of  a  full  inflammatory  conflitu- 
lion,  all  heating  and  very  nourifliing  diet  fhould 
be  abflained  from  ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
fyflem  is  low  and  emaciated,  as,  from  the  long 
continuance  of  fuch  diforders,  is  mod  frequently 
the  cafe,  a  nourifhing  generous  regimen  fhould 
always  be  allowed.  In  fuch  cafes  too,  as  tonic 
remedies  are  much  wanted,  Jefuits  bark  is  often 
found  very  ferviceable,  and  fhould  always  be  had 
recourfe  to  in  confiderable  quantities. 

After  the  extraction  of  the  carious  bone,  the 
fore  which  remains  is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  already  directed  for  the  management 
of  that  fpecies  of  ulcer,  to  which,  at  the  time,  it 
may  appear  to  belong. 
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SECTION  VIII. 

Obfervations  on  the  cancerous  Ulcer. 


§  i.  Of  the  Symptoms  and  Diagnofis  of  the 

cancerous  Ulcer . 

CAncers  have  been  generally  diflinguifhed 
into  occult  and  open.  By  the  former  are 
meant  fuch  hard  fchirrous  fwellings  as  are  attend¬ 
ed  with  frequent  (hooting  pains,  and  which,  at 
laft,  generally  terminate  in  the  latter. 

By  open  cancerous  ulcer ,  is  underhood,  that 
fpecious  of  fore,  which  commonly  fucceeds  to 
hard  fwellings  of  the  glands ;  although  in  forne 
inftances,  it  occurs,  without  any  previous  hard- 
nefs.  The  edges  of  the  ulcer  are  hard,  ragged, 
and  unequal,  very  painful,  and  reverfed  in  differ¬ 
ent  ways,  being  fometimes  turned  upwards  and 

backwards. 
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backwards,  and  on  other  occafions  inwards.  The 
whole  furface  of  the  fore  is  commonly  very  un¬ 
equal,  in  fome  parts  there  being  confiderable 
rifings,  and  in  others  deep  excavations.  The 
difcharge,  for  the  mod  part,  is  a  thin  dark  colour* 
ed  foetid  ichor,  and  is  often  poffeffed  of  fuch  a 
degree  of  acrimony  as  to  excoriate,  and  even  de- 
(troy,  the  neighbouring  parts.  In  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  dages  of  the  difeafe  too,  by  the  erofion  of 
blood-vdfels  which  occurs,  confiderable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  pure  blood  are  fometimes  difcharged. 

Patients  labouring  under  real  cancerous  af¬ 
fections,  univerfally  complain  of  what  they  term 
a  burning  heat  over  the  whole  ulcerated  furface^ 
which,  in  general,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  the 
mod  tormenting  fymptom  that  attends  the  did 
order ;  and  thofe  (hooting lancinating  pains,  which 
were  troublefome  in  the  more  occult  date  of  the 
complaint,  become  now  a  great  deal  more  fo. 

These  are  the  mod  frequent  fymptoms  which 
attend  an  ulcerated  cancer,  but  the  appearances 
of  fuch  fores  are  fo  various,  that  it  is  alrnod  ini- 
podible  in  any  defcription,  to  comprehend  every 
one.  When  two,  three,  or  more,  however,  of 

I  i  thofe 
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thofe  enumerated,  concur  together  in  the  fame 
ulcer,  we  may  always  be  pretty  certain  of  its  be¬ 
ing  of  the  cancerous  kind. 

/ 

The  fituation  too  of  fuch  fores,  affords  like- 
wife  fome  affiftance  in  the  diagnofis ;  for  though 
cancers  do  no  doubt  occur  in  every  part  of  the 
body,  yet  by  far  the  greated  proportion  happen, 
either  evidently  in  the  fubdance  of  one  or  more 
glands ;  or  in  fuch  fituations,  where  glands  are 
known  to  be  moft  numerous.  Thus  there  are 
probably  fix  times  the  number  of  cancerous  af¬ 
fections  occur  in  the  lips,  and  in  the  breads  of 
women,  than  in  all  the  red  of  the  body  befides. 


§  2.  Of  the  caufes  of  cancerous  D  if  orders. 

A  variety  of  caufes  of  cancer,  have  been 
mentioned  by  different  authors,  and  an  equal 
number  of  remedies  have  been  recommended  : 
But  the  deficiency  we  dill  labour  under,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  difeafe,  fhews  evidently  that  e- 
very  thing  of  that  kind  as  yet  propofed,  has  been 
more  founded  in  theory  alone  than  in  practice 
and  obfervation  ;  for  there  is  no  difeafe  to  which 
the  human  frame  is  liable,  that  has  more  baffled 

the 
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the  whole  art  of  phyfic,  nor  is  there  any  that  can 
be  fo  juftly  termed 'the  opprobrium  medicines ,  as 
that  now  under  confideration. 

Although  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
theory  of  the  diforder,  might  probably  throw 
fome  light  upon  the  method  of  cure  ;  yet  as  any 
thing  of  that  nature  that  has  hitherto  been  offer¬ 
ed,  or  perhaps,  as  yet  difeovered,  feems  merely 
fpeculative  and  not  fupported  by  experience,  the 
introduction  of  any  fuch  reafoning  here,  could 
not  prove  either  entertaining  or  inflrudive.  Be¬ 
fore  going  farther,  however,  it  would  feem  to  be 
of  confequence,  to  examine  with  accuracy  the 
different  opinions  of  praditioners,  with  refped  to 
cancer  being  a  general  diforder  of  the  fyflem,  or 
merely  a  local  affedion . 

This  is  a  point  of  the  greatefl  confequence  in 
practice  ;  for  if  it  is  once  eftablifhed,  that  cancers 
are  originally  local  affedions  only,  no  objedion 
could  then  be  made  to  their  cure  by  extirpation, 
as  at  prefent  there  is  by  many,  who  contend, 
that  cancers,  in  every  in  fiance,  proceed  originally 
from  fome  diforder  in  the  general  fyflem,  and, 
confeqyently,  that  their  removal  can  never  have 

any 
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any  other  efFedt  than  to  caufe  the  difeafe  again 
break  out  in  the  fame,  or  in  fome  other  part  of 
the  body.  And  this  they  are  much  confirmed 
in,  by  obferving  the  little  fuccefs  which  common¬ 
ly  attends  the  extirpation  of  cancers,  the  diforder, 
as  is  alledged,  generally  returning,  in  by  far 
the  greated  proportion  of  all  that  are  cut. 

If  this  argument  was  founded  in  fact,  it  would 
no  doubt  merit  fome  attention  ;  though  even  in 
that  cafe  it  ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  conclu** 
five  againd  the  operation,  as  will  hereafter  more 
evidently  appear.  It  will  foon,  however,  be  de- 
mondrated,  and  to  many,  indeed,  is  already 
known,  that  a  much  greater  proportion  than 
that  mentioned,  recover  and  do  well  after  the 
extirpation  of  cancers  ;  and  it  is  probably  the 
fault  of  furgeons,  or  of  patients  only,  who  gene¬ 
rally  delay  the  operation  too  long,  that  even  a 
great  many  more  do  not  recover,  than  what,  as 
yet,  in  fuch  cafes,  ever  have  done. 

It  is  of  the  more  confequence  to  have  the  point 
in  quefiion  determined,  as  the  only  accounts  of 
fuccefs  from  extirpation,  which,  till  lately,  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  country,  gives  fo  bad  a  profpedt 

of 
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of  recovery5  that  1  make  no  doubt  of  its  having 
been  the  means  of  deterring  many  patients  from 
undergoing  a  timeous  operation  ;  and  confe- 
quently,  of  preventing  their  getting  free  of  can¬ 
cerous  complaints,  which  no  other  remedy  could 
pombly  remove. 

It  is  very  probable  too,  that  the  fame  publi¬ 
cation,  as  coming  from  great  authority,  has  had 
no  inconfiderable  influence  even  with  practi¬ 
tioners,  in  making  them  much  more  backward 
in  undertaking  the  extirpation  of  cancers,  than 
they  otherwife,  probably,  would  have  been. 

The  publication  alluded  to,  is  that  of  the  juftly 
cfteemed  Dr  Monro,  in  Vol.  V.  of  Edinburgh 
Medical  Effays,  where  the  DoCIor  fays,  6£  Of 
tf  near  fixty  cancers  which  I  have  been  prefent 
6C  at  the  extirpation  of,  only  four  patients  re- 
mained  free  of  the  difeafe  at  the  end  of  two 
years:  Three  of  thefe  lucky  people  had  occult 
ce  cancers  in  the  bread,  and  the  fourth  had  an 
56  ulcerated  cancer  on  the  lip.” 

The  Do&or  likewife  obferves,  that  of  the  few 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  difeafe  re- 

lapfe 
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lapfe  in,  it  was  always  more  violent,  and  made 
a  quicker  progrefs,  than  it  did  in  others  on 
whom  no  operation  had  been  performed.  He 
therefore  propofes,  by  way  of  queftion,  “  Whe- 
“  ther  ought  cancerous  tumours  to  be  extirpa- 
cc  ted,  or  ought  the  palliative  method  only  to 
cc  be  followed  when  they  cannot  be  refolved 
and  upon  the  whole,  concludes  againft  their  ex¬ 
tirpation,  except  in  fuch  as  are  of  the  occult  kind, 
in  young  healthy  people,  and  that  have  been  occa- 
fioned  by  bruifes  or  fome  other  external  caufes. 
In  all  other  cafes  the  Do&or  obferves,  it  fhould 
be  the  patient’s  earneji  entreaty  only,  after  the 
danger  of  a  relapfe  has  been  explained,  that 
fhould  make  a  furgeon  undertake  the  operation. 

That  Dr  Monro,  from  obferving  the  difeafe 
to  return  fo  very  frequently,  fhould  be  of  this 
opinion,  is  not  in  the  leafl  furprifmg ;  and  if  no 
better  fuccefs  was,  in  general,  to  attend  the  ex¬ 
tirpation  of  cancers,  it  would  no  doubt  be  an 
obje&ion  to  the  pra&ice  ;  and  that  efpecially,  if 
all  the  cafes  which  relapfe  fhould  be  found  to  be 
attended  with  more  inveterate  and  painful  fymp^ 
toms,  than  they  either  were,  previous  to  the  ope¬ 
ration,  or  than  they  probably  ever  would  have  been 

had 
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had  the  extirpation  of  the  tumours  not  been  had 
recourfe  to. 

But  the  experience  of  many  praSitioners 
fince  Dr  Monro’s  publication,  has  proved  a  great 
deal  more  fuccefsful ;  and  one  late  publication 
upon  the  fubje&,  to  be  afterwards  taken  notice 
of,  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  a  much  greater 
proportion  have  recovered  from  cancers  by 
means  of  extirpation,  than  had  occurred  to  the 
Doctor  in  the  courfe  of  his  experience.  It  will 
not,  therefore,  appear  improper,  to  endeavour 
at  difcovering  the  reafon  of  the  Profeffior’s  great 
want  of  fuccefs  in  fuch  cafes,  in  companion  with 
what  others  have  met  with :  And  this  it  is  pre¬ 
fumed  will  not  be  difficult  to  do. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  laid  down  as  a  certainty, 
that  the  fooner  cancerous  cafes  are  operated  up¬ 
on  after  their  appearance,  the  greater  is  the 
chance  of  the  extirpation  proving  effedual  And 
-Dice  verfa  ;  now  it  is  exceedingly  probable,  the 
high  rank  which  Dr  Monro  bore  in  his  profef- 
fion,  both  as  an  anatomill  and  furgeon,  would 
be  the  means  of  his  being  applied  to  for  more 
bad  dfid  old  cafes  of  cancer,  as  well  as  of  other 

complaints. 
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complairFs,  than  perhaps  any  other  practitioner 
of  his  time.  Patients  in  the  country,  with  flight 
eafy  cafes  of  cancer,  have  them  generally  taken 
off  by  their  own  furgeon  ;  but  whenever  they 
become  of  a  more  inveterate  nature,  by  long 
Handing  or  otherwife,  they  always  fly  to  a  tow~n; 
to  the  capital  when  they  can  conveniently  do  fo, 
and  there  the  molt  famed  in  his  profeflion  is  na¬ 
turally  had  recourfe  to.  And  as  Dr  Monro  was 
exactly  in  this  fituation,  a  great  number  of  fuch 
doubtful  cafes  would  molt  probably  occur  to 
him  ;  fo  that  in  fuch  circumftances  it  is  not  fur- 
prifing  that  very  little  fuccefs  attended  the  dif¬ 
ferent  operations  which  took  place  ;  nor  need  we 
wonder  at  the  opinion  the  Doctor  afterwards 
adopted  upon  the  fubjeCt. 

!  ; 

Such  unfavourable  cafes  as  thofe  reprefented, 
it  is  probable,  for  the  reafons  alledged,  would 
moll  frequently  occur  to  the  DoCtor  in  private 
practice ;  and  in  his  attendance  on  the  Infirmary, 
he  would,  in  general,  meet  with  very  fimilar 
ones.  For,  in  every  hofpital,  it  is  commonly 
the  word  cafes  chiefly  that  are  to  be  met  with  7 
as  before  application  is  made  there,  private  fur- 
geons  are  always  confulted,  who,  when  an  ope¬ 
ration 
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ration  is  to  take  place,  if  the  cafe  does  not  ap- 
pear  defperate,  and  if  any  reputation  is  to  be  got 
from  it,  feldom  allow  fuch  to  proceed  farther. 
And,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  difeafe  is  evi¬ 
dently  of  an  inveterate  nature,  and  an  operation 
to  be  attended,  therefore,  with  much  rifk,  a 
public  hofpital  is  always  recommended :  So  that 
no  fair  judgment,  from  the  refult  of  fuch  expe¬ 
rience,  in  cancerous  cafes  efpecially,  can  ever  be 
formed,  unlefs,  at  the  fame  time,  thefe  different 
circumflances  are  properly  attended  to,  and  al¬ 
lowed  for* 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  only  way  in  which 
Dr  Monro’s  great  want  of  fuccefs  in  the  extir¬ 
pation  of  cancers  can  be  accounted  for,  and  it 
does  it,  I  think,  pretty  fatisfa&orily :  So  that  all 
the  conclufion  which  can  be  drawn  from  that  part 
of  the  above  mentioned  paper,  is,  that  there  is 
very  little  chance  of  fuccefs  from  extirpation  in 
the  more  advanced  hates  of  cancer  ;  a  circum- 
fiance  which  ought,  therefore,  to  make  us  have 
recourfe  to  that  operation  in  the  earliefl  llages 
of  the  difeafe,  when,  in  general,  there  would  not, 
probably,  be  much  chance  of  its  frequently  fail¬ 
ing* 
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Such  expectations  will  probably,  by  many,  be 
confidered  as  much  too  fanguine ;  and  they  no 
doubt  would  be  fo,  if  the  fuccefs  which  in  general 
attends  the  operation,  was  all  that  could  be  attain¬ 
ed  ;  but  its  proving,  for  the  moft  part,  fo  un- 
fuccefsful  fhould  by  no  means  be  imputed  either 
to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  or  to  the  fault  of  the 
remedy,  but  entirely  to  its  being,  in  by  much 
the  greatefl  number  of  cafes,  delayed  too  long, 
till  the  fyftem  has  thereby  time  to  become  fo 
much  infeCted,  that  we  fhould  rather  wonder  at 
the  operation  fucceeding  fo  frequently,  as  it  is, 
even  in  the  general  run  of  practice,  found  to  do. 

In  confirmation  of  the  opinion  we  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  fupport,  it  is  not  thought  improper 
here  to  introduce  a  very  fhort  abftraCt  from  a  late  < 
publication  on  cancers  formerly  alluded  to,  by 
the  late  Mr  James  Hill,  an  eminent  furgeon  in. 
Dumfries,  who,  in  the  courfe  of  a  very  extenfive 
praCtice,  had,  amongft  other  articles,  more  expe¬ 
rience  in  cancerous  cafes,  than  often  falls  to  the 
fhare  of  one  man  :  So  that  to  fuch  as  have  not 
yet  feen  Mr  Hill’s  book,  it  will  not  probably  ap¬ 
pear  fuperfluous  to  find  here  a  fhort  abftraCt 
from  his  obfervations  on  thefe  complaints. 
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In  the  year  1772,  the  date  of  this  publication, 
Mr  Hill  had  extirpated  from  different  parts  of 
the  body,  eighty-eight  genuine  cancers,  which 
were  all  ulcerated  except  four,  and  all  the  pa¬ 
tients,  except  two,  recovered  of  the  operation. 

Of  the  firff  forty-five  cafes,  only  one  proved 
unfuccefsful ;  in  three  more,  the  cancer  broke 
out  again  in  different  parts ;  and  a  fifth,  was 
threatned  with  fome  tumors  at  a  diflance  from 
the  original  difeafe.  Thefe  tumors,  however, 
did  not  appear  till  three  years  after  the  operation, 
and  the  woman  was  carried  off  by  a  fever  before 
they  had  made  any  progrefs.  All  the  reft  of  the 
forty-five  continued  found  as  long  as  they  lived, 
or  are  fo,  fays  Mr  Hill,  at  this  day.  One  of 
them  furvived  the  operation  above  thirty  years, 
and  fifteen  were  then  alive,  although  the  laft  of 
them  was  cured  in  March  1761. 

1 

Of  the  next  thirty-three,  one  lived  only  four 
months  ;  and  in  five  more  the  cancer  broke  out 
afrefh,  after  having  been  once  healed.  The  rea- 
fbn  why  out  of  forty-five  cafes,  only  four  or  five 
proved  unfuccefsful,  and  fix  out  of  thirty-three, 
was  owing  to  the  following  circumftance. 


The 
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<c  The  extraordinary  fuccefs  I  met  with,”  con¬ 
tinues  the  author,  “  made  cancerous  patients 
flock  to  me  from  all  corners  of  the  country,  fe- 
veral  of  whom,  after  delaying  till  there  was  little 
probability  of  a  cure  by  extirpation  or  any  other 
means,  forced  me  to  perform  the  operation  con¬ 
trary  both  to  my  judgment  and  inclination 

Upon  a  furvey  in  April  1764,  made  with  a 
view  to  publication,  the  numbers  flood  thus : 
Total  cured  of  different  ages  from  eighty  down¬ 
wards,  fixty-three  ;  of  whom  there  were  then  li¬ 
ving  in  all  thirty-nine.  In  twenty-eight  of  that 
number  the  operation  had  been  performed  more 
than  two  years  before,  and  in  eleven  it  had  been 
done  in  the  courfe  of  the  lafl  two  years. 

So  that,  upon  the  whole,  after  a  courfe  of 
thirty  years  pra&ice,  thirty-nine  of  fixty-three 
patients  were  alive  and  found  ;  which  gives  Mr 
Hill  occafion  to  obferve,  that  the  different  pa¬ 
tients  lived  as  long  after  the  extirpation  of  the 
cancers,  as  according  to  the  bills  of  mortality 
they  would  have  done,  had  they  never  had  any 
cancers,  or  undergone  any  operation. 


The 
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The  remaining  twenty-five,  which  cofnpletes 
the  eighty-eight,  were  cured  fince  the  year  1764, 
Twenty-two  of  thefe  had  been  cured,  at  leaft, 
two  years,  and  fome  of  them,  it  may  be  remark¬ 
ed,  were  feventy  years,  and  one  ninety  years  old. 

In  the  year  1770,  the  fum  of  the  whole  flood 
thus :  Of  eighty-eight  cancers,  extirpated  at 
lead;  two  years  before ;  not  cured,  two ;  broke  out 
afrefh,  nine  ;  threatned  with  a  relapfe,  one  ;  in 
all  twelve,  which  is  lefs  than  a  feventh  part  of 
the  whole  number.  At  that  time,  there  were 
about  forty  patients  alive  and  found,  whofe  can¬ 
cers  had  been  extirpated  above  two  years  before, 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  giving  an 
account  of  Mr  Hill’s  fuccefs  in  cancerous  cafes, 
as  it  is  the  latefi,  and  perhaps  the  moil  confide- 
rable,  even  in  point  of  number,  that  the  public 
ever  was  favoured  with ;  and  I  w^as  the  more 
readily  induced  to  it,  from  having  been  prefent 
at  a  confiderable  number  of  the  operations,  and 
from  knowing  that  no  fallacy  or  miftake  could 
occur  in  the  relation,  Mr  Hill  having  been  fo  ex* 
a&,  as  to  keep  a  regifter  of  every  cafe  of  any 
confequence  that  came  under  his  management. 

From 
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From  thcfe  and  many  other  authenticated 
fads,  which,  if  neceffary,  might  be  adduced  of 
the  fuccefs  attending  the  extirpation  of  cancers, 
there  is,  it  is  prefumed,  very  great  reafon  for 
confidering  that  difeafe,  in  general,  as  a  local  com¬ 
plaint,  not  originally  connected  with  any  diforder 
of  the  fyftem,  and  that  a  general  cancerous  taint 
feldom  or  perhaps  never  occurs,  but  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  cancerous  virus  being  abforbed  in* 
to  the  conflitution,  from  fome  local  affedion. 
This,  in  every  cafe  of  real  cancer,  or  rather  in 
fuch  fchirrofities,  as  from  their  nature  are  known 
generally  to  terminate  in  cancer,  fhould  certain¬ 
ly  determine  us  to  have  as  early  recourfe  to  ex¬ 
tirpation  as  poffible ;  and  if  this  was  done  foon 
after  the  appearance  of  fuch  affedions,  or  before 
the  formation  of  matter  took  place,  their  return, 
as  was  already  obferved,  would  probably  be  a 
very  rare  occurrence. 

The  particular  nature  of  the  cancerous  virus, 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know,  nor  will  it  perhaps  be 
ever  difcovered  ;  but  it  is  not  unreafonable  to 
fuppofe,  that  external  accidents  merely,  may  pro¬ 
duce  fuch  an  effed  upon  particular  parts,  as  to 

induce 
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induce  the  formation  of  a  matter,  even  as  acrid 
as  that  of  cancers  appears  to  be. 

Thus  we  have  daily  inftances  of  bad  vitiated 
fores,  producing  very  acrid,  and  even  corrofive 
matters,  which,  from  what  has  been  remarked 
in  fome  of  the  preceding  feCtions,  could  not  pro¬ 
bably  have  previoufly  fubfifted  in  the  blood  : 
And,  if  that  is  the  cafe,  why  may  not  fome  pecu¬ 
liar  affedion  of  a  part  produce  the  formation  of 
a  cancerous  matter  ?  The  one  may,  a  priori ,  juft 
as  probably  occur  as  the  other,  and  does,  it  is 
apprehended,  as  certainly  happen. 

The  ordinary  fituation  of  cancers  too,  rflay,  in 
fome  meafure,  account  for  the  difcharge  afford¬ 
ed  by  them,  being  even  of  a  more  acrid  and  vi- 
rulent  nature,  than  that  of  any  other  fet  of  ul¬ 
cers  ;  for,  as,  in  general,  they  are  feated  in  the 
glands,  which  are  known,  even  in  much  more 
fimple  affections,  never  to  produce  good  matter* 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  but,  by  fome  peculiar 
irritation  applied  to  a  gland,  fuch  a  difpofition 
in  it  may  be  induced,  as  [to  caufe  the  formation 
of  the  worft  and  moft  inveterate  of  all  matters, 
viz,  the  cancerous :  Which  being  ajjowed  to  re- 

ijiain. 
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main,  and  abforption  taking  place,  the  whole  fyf- 
tem  comes,  in  courfe  of  time,  to  be,  as  it  were, 
faturated  with  it,  and  fo  a  general  affection,  or 
what  may  be  termed  the  cancerous  diathejis  is, 
at  length,  produced,  from  what,  at  firft,  was 
only  a  local  ulcer. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  fnew,  that,  by 
an  external  accident  merely,  cancer  may  be  pro¬ 
duced,  without  having  recourfe  to  the  fuppofi- 
tion  of  any  internal  affedtion.  But  fay  thofe, 
whoaffert  that  the  latter,  in  fuch  cafes,  always  takes 
place,  cc  Although  external  violence  does  fome- 
times  feemingly  end  in  cancer,  yet  that  diforder 
would  never  in  fuch  a  way  be  produced,  unlefs 
a  predifpofition,  in  the  habit,  to  fuch  complaints, 
fub filled  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  befides,  altho* 
cancers  do,  from  that  circumffance,  on  fome  oc- 
cafions,  fucceed  to  external  accidents,  yet  by  far 
the  greateff  number  of  cancerous  diforders  oc¬ 
cur  without  the  intervention  of  any  feeming  vio¬ 
lence  whatever.” 

That  this  is  the  cafe  will  not,  by  any  practi¬ 
tioner,  be  denied,  but  it  may,  however,  be  ex¬ 
plained  upon  very  different  principles,  from  what 

it 
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it  commonly  has  been,  and  in  a  manner  too,  that 
will  rather  tend  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  can** 
cers  proceeding,  in  general,  from  a  local  affe&ion. 

In  by  much  the  greateft  number  of  cancerous 
cafes,  as  was  already  obferved,  the  glands  appear 
evidently  to  be  the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  which  ren¬ 
ders  it  probable,  that,  in  all ,  they  are  the  parts 
originally  affected  ;  and  that  the  neighbouring 
foft  parts  come  only  to  fuffer  in  confequence  of 
their  vicinity  to  thefe  ;  or  perhaps,  in  fonie  few 
cafes,  cancerous  ulcers  may  break  out  in  parts 
not  glandular,  from  the  whole  fyftem  being  much 
infedted,  in  confequence  of  the  long  continuance 
of  a  cancerous  gland  in  any  one  part. 

This  being  the  cafe,  we  may  very  eafily  con** 
ceive  how  fmgle  glands  may  frequently  become 
affedted,  without  any  evident  external  caufe  in- 
tervening ;  for  the  circulation  being,  in  the  glands, 
carried  on  by  a  fet  of  velfels  much  more  minute 
than  thofe  with  which  other  parts  of  the  body 
are  fupplied,  obhrudfions  will  much  more  readily 
and  eafily  occur  in  them  than  in  other  parts ; 

and  a  gland  being  once  obdrudled,  the  flimulus 

/ 

and  irritation  thereby  occafioned,  may,  it  is  pro- 

L  1  bable, 
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bable,  have  much  the  fame  effects,  and  be  at* 
tended  with  the  fame  confequences,  as  a  blow  or 
a  bruife  generally  produce. 

In  this  way  too  may  be  accounted  for,  with¬ 
out  having  recourfe  to  any  peculiar  cancerous 
difpofition  in  the  fydem,  all  thofe  cafes  of  cancer 
that  occur  from  impofthumes  in  the  breads  of 
nurfes,  and  of  lying-in  women,  as  likewife  thofe 
which  fo  frequently  happen  to  women  about  that 
period  at  which  the  menfes  leave  them  ;  and  al- 
fo  fuch  as  fometimes  fucceed  to  fevers  and  other 
diforders,  and  of  which  they  feem,  as  it  were,  to 
be  the  terminations. 

In  all  thefe  cafes,  there  is  always  a  determina¬ 
tion  of  blood,  or  of  fome  other  fluid  to  the  af¬ 
fected  part,  which,  when  it  happens  to  be  to  the 
cellular  fubdance,  an  abfcefs  is  produced  ;  when 
to  the  pleura,  membranes  of  the  eye,  or  any  fuch 
parts  as  from  their  firmnefs  of  texture  do  not  fa¬ 
vour  the  extravafation  of  fluids,  violent  inflamma¬ 
tions  are  the  confequence  ;  and,  when  the  fub¬ 
dance  of  a  gland  happens  to  be  the  part  a  deter¬ 
mination  is  made  to,  it  being  neither,  as  is  found 
from  experience,  fo  proper  as  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane, 
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brane,  for  the  formation  of  pus,  nor  from  its 
foftnefs  fo  fufceptible  of  inflammation  as  a  mem- 

x 

brane,  an  indolent  hard  fwelling  called  fcirrhus 
comes  merely  by  the  obdruftion  and  clidendon 
of  its  different  veffels  very  naturally  to  be  pro¬ 
duced.  And,  a  tumour  of  this  kind  having  once 
taken  place,  it  generally  remains  for  forne  time 
in  its  original  indolent  date,  till,  by  increafe 
of  bulk,  or  perhaps  from  external  violence, 
an  irritation  fudicient  to  excite  forne  confider- 
able  degree  of  inflammation  is  applied;  which, 
from  the  nature  of  the  affected  part,  not  being 
able  to  produce  fuppuration,  generally,  at  lad, 
terminates  in  what  we  call  cancer ,  as  in  other  foft 
parts  of  the  body  it  would  in  gangrene,  if  not 
previoufly  refolved  or  brought  to  fuppuration. 

'  >  * 

This  objefiion,  therefore,  of  cancers  appear¬ 
ing  more  frequently  without,  than  with  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  any  external  accident,  does  not, 
when  properly  examined  into,  appear  to  be  of 
any  confequence  ;  and  from  the  whole  of  what 
has  been  faid,  this  concludon  I  think  may  be 
drawn,  that  cancers,  in  very  few  indances,  per¬ 
haps  in  none,  ever  arife  from  a  general  aflfedtion 
of  the  fyftem  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  at 

their 
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their  fir  ft  appearance  almoft  always  local  affec¬ 
tions  only. 

Such  a  conclufion,  were  we  better  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  diforder,  than  as  yet  we 
are,  would,  it  is  probable,  appear  to  be  founded 
in  fad.  The  reafons  for  adopting  it,  appear  to 
be  ftronger  than  any  that  have  been  adduced  in 
fupport  of  the  contrary  opinion  ;  and,  at  any  rate, 
its  being  admitted,  can  never  prove  fo  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  mankind,  as  if  the  contrary  opinion  was  uni- 
verfally  to  prevail:  Which  having  the  effed  of 
preventing  patients  with  cancerous  diforders  from 
having  recourfe  to  extirpation,  would,  fo  long  as  it 
prevailed,  be  always  the  means  of  their  neglect¬ 
ing  the  only  remedy,  which,  fo  far  as  we  know, 
ought  ever  to  be  trufted. 

With  refped  to  that  circumftance,  taken 
notice  of  in  the  paper  lately  quoted  from  Dr 
Monro,  of  cancerous  diforders  being  always  more 
violent  and  making  a  quicker  progrefs  upon  re¬ 
turning  after  extirpation,  than  in  patients  on 
whom  no  operation  had  been  performed  ;  this 
may  in  fome  inftances  be  the  cafe,  but  I  know, 
from  experience,  that  it  is  not  always  fo  ;  and  al¬ 
though 
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though  it  Ihould  in  reality  be  found  fo  on  many 
occafions,  yet  ftiil  it  is  no  valid  objection  to  the 
practice  of  extirpation  ;  and  would  appear  only 
to  be  an  additional  reafon  for  having  recourfe  to 

r 

the  operation  at  a  more  early  period  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  than  is  generally  done  ;  fo  that  there  might 
be  little  or  no  rifk  of  a  return  apprehended  in 
any  form. 

§  3.  Of  the  treatment  of  cancerous  I)  if  orders. 

From  all  that  has  been  hitherto  faid,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  very  little  is  to  be  expected  in  the 
treatment  of  cancerous  diforders  from  internal 
medicines:  Nor  are  external  applications,  farther, 
than  with  a  view  to  palliate  particular  fymptoms* 
ever  to  be  depended  on. 

A  great  many  remedies,  both  in  the  line  of 
quackery  and  otherwife,  have  at  different  times 
been  recommended  to  the  public  as  cures  for 
cancer  ;  but  none,  it  is  probable,  was  ever  more 
depended  on  than  cicuta ,  a  remedy  which,  in  this 
country,  however,  has  by  no  means  anfwered  ex¬ 
pectations. 


Its 
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Its  failure,  indeed,  has  now  proved  fo  univer- 
fal  that  there  feems  little  occafion  here  to  fay  any 
thing  with  refpeCt  to  it ;  I  fhall  only  juft  obferve, 
therefore,  that  although,  in  a  great  number  of 
inftances,  I  have  known  it  exhibited  with  all  the 
attention  to  its  preparation  that  could  poffibly  be 
given,  yet,  in  real  cancers ,  I  never  knew  it,  or 
indeed  any  other  remedy,  produce  a  cure. 

In  fimple  cafes  of  indurated  glands,  I  have  fre- 
quently,  indeed,  known  the  ufe  of  cicuta  attend¬ 
ed  with  very  good  effe&s ;  and  in  the  advanced 
ftages  of  cancer,  when  excifion  was  determined 
againft,  I  have,  on  different  occafions,  feen  it  ufe- 
ful,  both  by  relieving  pain,  and  by  procuring 
from  the  fores  a  better  and  lefs  acrid  difcharge 
than  could  otherwife  be  obtained.  But  when¬ 
ever  there  is  no  objection  to  the  extirpation  of  a 
cancer,  fo  foon  almoit  as  the  difeafe  is  difcovered, 
that  operation  fhould  always,  as  the  moft  certain 
remedy,  be  immediately  had  recourfe  to, 

% 

/ 

W ith  refpedt  to  the  mode  of  operating  in  ex¬ 
tirpating  cancerous  affections,  very  full  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained  from  the  feveral  fyflematic 
Writers  on  furgery  \  it  is  not  here  thought  im¬ 
proper. 
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proper,  however,  to  introduce  a  few  general  ob- 
fervations  on  the  fubjedt ;  and, 

i.  The  removal  of  cancerous  diforders,  even 
in  the  flighted:  and  mod  trivial  cafes,  fhould  be 
always  effected  with  the  fcalpel,  in  preference  to 
caufiic  ;  which,  although  a  practice  formerly 
much  recommended  by  fome  authors,  and  (till 
in  fome  parts  adhered  to,  ought,  for  very  ob¬ 
vious  reafons,  to  be  entirely  laid  afide. 

The  irritation  generally  occafloned  by  every 
application  of  the  cauftic  kind,  together  with  the 
pain  and  inflammation  which  commonly  enfue, 
are,  in  cancerous  cafes  efpecially,  very  ftrong  ob¬ 
jections  againlt  their  ever  being  ufed.  Plunket’s 
remedy,  which  is  evidently  of  a  cauftic  nature, 
and  which  probably  conflfts  chiefly  of  arfenic, 
has,  no  doubt,  like  every  other  medical  fecret, 
been  greatly  extolled  ;  but  it  is  not  probable,  if 
the  different  cafes  it  has  been  ufed  in  were  all 
fairly  examined  into,  that  it  would  be  found  ever 
to  have  produced  any  advantages  which  could 
not  more  certainly  and  fpeedily  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  fcalpel. 


2.  In 
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2.  In  whatever  part  of  the  body  the  diforder 
is  fituated,  every  part  that  has  the  lead  appear¬ 
ance  of  difeafe  fhould  be  always  taken  off ;  and 
if,  even  in  the  courfe  of  after -dreffings,  any  can¬ 
cerous  portions  may  appear  to  have  been  left, 
thefe  fhould  alfo  be  diredtly  extirpated,  other- 
wife  the  diforder  will  juft  as  certainly  return  as  if 
no  part  of  it  had  been  removed  ;  and,  from 
want  of  proper  attention  to  this  circumftance, 
the  want  of  fuccefs  in  this  operation,  I  have  no 
doubt,  may,  on  many  occafions,  have  arifen. 
Even  every  indurated  gland  which  appears  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  cancerous  fore,  fhould  juft  as 
certainly  be  taken  away  as  the  ulcer  itfelf ;  for,  if 
allowed  to  remain,  it  gives  little  or  no  chance  for 
the  operation  fucceeding. 

When  the  complaint  is  feated  in  the  bread, 
although  perhaps  part  of  the  mamma  only  may 
be  affedted,  the  whole  of  it  fhould  be  always 
taken  off ;  for  leaving  part  of  it  can  never  be  at¬ 
tended  with  any  advantage,  and  fuch  parts  after¬ 
wards  prove,  as  I  have  often  feen,  very  incon¬ 
venient  to  the  patient. 

Although 


\ 
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Although  it  is  always  proper,  however,  to 
extirpate  every  part  that  is  really  difeafed,  none 
of  the  external  teguments  fhould  be  ever  unne- 
ceffarily  deftroyed,  or  more  of  them  taken  away 
than  is  altogether  requifite  \  for  the  fmaller  the 
cicatrix  that  remains  after  the  part  is  cured,  the 
lefs  will  be  the  confequent  irritation  ;  and  per¬ 
haps,  from  that  circumilance,  the  chance  of  the 
difeafe  returning,  may  be,  in  fomc  meafure,  lef- 
fened, 

& 

At  leaf!:,  in  the  Infirmary  here,  there  has  of 
late  years  much  greater  fuccefs  attended  the  ex¬ 
tirpation  of  cancerous  lips,  than  was  ever  for¬ 
merly  experienced  ;  and  the  only  evident  reafon 
for  it,  is,  that  during  that  period  the  greateft. 
number  of  fuch  cafes  have  been  cut  and  cured 
in  the  hare-lip  way.  Whereby,  not  only  a  very 
narrow  cicatrix  is  left,  but  the  deformity  attend¬ 
ing  it  is  very  inconfiderable  ;  and  another  very 
comfortable  circumilance  to  the  patient,  is,  that 
he  can  always  retain  his  fpittle,  or  any  other  li¬ 
quid,  juft  as  well  as  before  the  operation,  which 
never  can  be  the  cafe,  when  any  confiderable 
portion  of  the  under  lip  has  been  extirpated  in 
the  ordinary  manner. 

M  m  It 
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It  is  proper  here  to  obferve  too,  that  very 
extenhve  cancers  in  thefe  parts  admit  of  being 
treated  in  this  manner  ;  for  the  lip  being  com- 
pofed  of  parts  which  yield  very  confiderably,  it 
cannot,  but  from  experience,  be  imagined,  how 
far  they  will  be  brought  to  hretch.  I  have  feen 
fome  inhances  of  more  than  one  half  of  the 
whole  under  lip  being  taken  off,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  parts  ftretch  fo  far  as  to  be  cured  in  the 
hare-lip  form,  and  with  very  little  deformity  be¬ 
ing  produced.  And,  in  the  fame  manner,  in 
cancers  of  the  mamma,  when  the  external  te¬ 
guments  are  not  wholly  difeafed,  fo  much  of 
them  may,  in  general,  be  preferved,  as  by  the 
affihance  of  a  proper  uniting  bandage,  may  be 
got  to  cover  a  great  part  of  the  wound  occa- 
honed  by  the  operation  ;  a  circumftance  which 
always  renders  the  cure  both  more  quick  and 
certain  than  it  otherwife  would  be. 

3.  After  all  the  cancerous  parts  have  been 
removed,  if  the  hare-lip  method  has  not  been 
followed,  the  remaining  wound  fhould  be  dreffed 
in  the  ufual  manner  with  dry  lint ;  and  when, 
by  a  free  fuppuration  coming  on  the  drehings 
fall  off,  the  fore  being  then  /  in  ^  hate  exadtly 

hmilar 
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fimilar  to  a  fimple  ulcer  from  any  other  caufe,  is 
to  be  treated  accordingly,  and  a  cure  to  be  pro¬ 
moted  as  quickly  as  poffible, 

4.  But  fome  little  time  before  the  fore  heals 
up,  an  iffue  fhould  be  introduced,  fo  as  that  it 
may  come  to  difcharge  freely,  before  the  cica¬ 
trix  is  quite  formed.  This,  when  the  complaint 
has  been  of  long  handing,  is  particularly  requi- 
fite ;  as  alfo,  when  it  feems  to  have  been  occa- 
fioned  by  any  particular  determination,  in  con* 
fequence  of  a  redundancy  of  fluids  in  the  fyffeni, 
either  from  fuppreffed  menfes,  or  from  any 
other  caufe.  And  in  this  way  I  have  no  doubt 
but  an  iffue  may  be,  and  frequently  has  been,  a 
means  of  preventing  the  return  of  cancers .  after 
extirpation. 

It  has  Sometimes  been  advifed,  as  the  bed  me¬ 
thod  of  introducing  fuch  a  drain,  to  keep  the 
part  open  from  whence  a  cancerous  tumour  has 
been  extirpated.  I  fhould  ftrongly  fufpecf,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  irritation  produced  by  an  iffue,  di¬ 
rectly  upon  the  old  feat  of  a  cancer,  might  fome- 
times  do  mifchief ;  and  as  all  the  advantages  at¬ 
tending  the  practice  are  probably  to  be  obtained 
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from  an  ifiue  on  whatever  part  it  is  fituated,  I 
would,  therefore,  always  advife  the  fore  itfelf  to 
be  immediately  healed  up,  and  an  ifiue  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  manner  directed  in  fome  other 
convenient  fituation.  After  cancers  of  the 
bread:,  it  has  been  a  frequent  pra&ice  in  the 
Royal  Infirmary  here,  to  put  a  feton  into  the  fide, 
near  to  the  original  feat  of  the  diforder  ;  and  as 
It  has  been  thought  to  produce  confiderable  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  the  fide  being,  for  fuch  a  drain, 
perhaps  as  convenient  a  fituation  as  any,  it  may, 
therefore,  be  always  preferred. 

\  y 

These  are  the  different  circumffances,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  to  be  attended  to  in  the  extirpation  of  can¬ 
cers  ;  and,  as  from  what  has  already  been  faid, 
the  removal  of  the  difeafed  parts  feems  to  be  the 
only  effedual  refource  in  every  cafe  of  cancer,  there 
are  very  few  circumffances  only,  which  fhould 
ever  prevent  its  being  put  in  practice,  And 
thefe,  in  general,  are, 

1.  When,  by  a  long  continuance  of  the  dif¬ 
order,  cancerous  ulcers,  and  fcirrhous  glands 
have  appeared  in  feveral  different  parts  of  the 
body,  the  removal  of  one?  or  even  all  of  thefe, 

as 
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as  it  would  not,  probably,  prove  effectual ;  fo, 
in  fuch  circumftances,  the  operation,  it  is  pre- 
fumed,  fliould  never  be  had  recourfe  to. 

2.  When  the  cancer  adheres  fo  firmly  to  the 
parts  beneath,  that  the  whole  of  it  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  might  be  dan¬ 
gerous  to  extirpate  along  with  it  any  fuch  parts 
as  it  is  connected  with ;  extirpation,  in  that  Ac¬ 
tuation,  can  never,  with  propriety,  be  had  re^ 
courfe  to.  Thus,  cancers  adhering  to  the  Tra¬ 
chea  Arterla ,  or  to  the  coats  of  a  large  artery, 
can  never,  without  the  greatefl  rilk,  be  extfe 
pated. 

One  inftance  of  the  rafhnefs  of  a  furgeon,  in 
attempting  an  operation  in  fuch  circumftances, 
and  attended  with  immediate  fatal  effe&s,  came 
within  my  own  knowledge.  A  large  fcirrhous 
tumour  feated  upon,  and  lying  immediately  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  foemoral  artery,  and  fo  high  in  the 
thigh,  that  a  tourniquet  could  not  be  applied, 
was  attempted  to  be  cut  out ;  but  the  artery  be¬ 
ing  opened  in  the  courfe  of  the  operation,  the 
patient  died  among  the  furgeon’s  hands. 


Cancers, 
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Cancers,  however,  being  merely  attached  to 
the  circumjacent  mufcles  or  tendons,  fhould  ne¬ 
ver  altogether  debar  their  extirpation,  as  cond- 
derable  portions  of  thefe,  it  is  well  known,  may, 
without  much  inconvenience,  be  taken  along 
with  them.  Large  portions  of  the  pe&oral 
mufcles,  I  have,  on  many  occafions,  known  taken 
away  with  cancers  of  the  mamma,  and  the  pa* 
tients  afterwards  recover  and  do  well. 

There  is  a  paper  upon  cancers  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Monfieur  le  Cat  of  Rouen,  inferted  in  the 
fird  volume  of  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sur¬ 
gery  at  Paris  ;  in  which,  the  author  is  clearly  of 
opinion,  that  extirpation  is  the  only  remedy  to 
be  depended  on  ;  and  advifes  it  to  be  had  re- 
courfe  to  in  the  mod  defperate  cafes.  On  the 
point  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  he  goes  a  much 
greater  length  than  I  can  actually,  from  expe* 
rience,  recommend  ;  although,  independent  of 
file  authority  of  fuch  a  refpe&able  author,  and 
of  the  cafes  he  indances  of  the  fuccefs  of  fuch 
pra&ice,  I  could  not  have  the  lead  doubt  of  its 
being  preferable  to  go  even  the  length  he  recom¬ 
mends,  than  to  allow  a  patient  with  a  cancer  to 
fit  down  with  a  certain  profpedt  of  dying  in  mi- 
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fery,  before  having  made  trial  of  the  only  re* 
medy  in  the  power  of  art  to  furnifh.  For,  how* 
ever  fixed  a  cancerous  tumour  may  appear,  if  the 
parts  to  which  it  adheres,  can,  without  much 
danger,  be  removed  ;  and,  if  the  cafe  is  other- - 
wife  favourable,  the  operation  ought,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  to  be  always  advifed  #. 

3.  An  operation  can  never  be  advifeable, 
when  the  difeafed  organ  lies  either  altogether,  or 
In  part,  out  of  the  way  of  operation ;  as  is  the 
cafe  in  cancers  of  the  uterus,  of  the  liver,  rec¬ 
tum. 


When,  from  the  exigence  of  one  or  all  of 
thefe  caufes,  a  cancer  cannot,  with  propriety,  be 
extirpated,  the  next  confideration  is,  to  palliate 
the  different  fymptoms,  fo  that  the  difeafe  may 
be  rendered  as  tolerable  to  the  patient  as  pof* 
fible. 


As 


*  Upon  this  fiibjeft  M.  le  Cat  exprefTes  himfelf  thus;  (<  l/adhe- 
rence  d7un  cancer  aux  rnufcles  peCteraux,  aux  cotes  meme,  ne  fera 
pas  tin  excufe  valable,  fi  ces  mufcles ,  fi  ces  attaches  de  la  tumeur 
aux  cotes  peuvent  etre  ernportes,  de  facon  cpi'U  ne  relte,  que  dc  fain 
au»dela.”  Loco  citato* 
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As  for  this  purpofe,  the  great  object  to  be  had 
in  view,  is  the  abatement  or  prevention  of  pain, 
nothing  fhould  be  either  exhibited  internally,  or 
applied  externally,  that  can  have  the  leaf!  effed 
in  raifmg  irritation  or  inflammation.  So  that, 
for  diet  the  lighted:  vegetables  and  milk  fhould 
be  preferred  to  every  thing  elfe  ;  no  animal  food 
fhould  be  allowed,  nor  fpirits,  wine,  or  any  fer¬ 
mented  liquors  ;  all  violent  exercife,  and  what¬ 
ever,  in  fliort,  can  heat,  or,  as  is  termed,  inflame 
the  blood,  fhould  be  carefully  avoided. 

The  foetor  attending  cancerous  ulcers  being 
commonly  very  difagreeable,  and  the  matter  af¬ 
forded  ufually  very  thin  and  acrid,  it  becomes 
always  a  circumflance  of  confequence  to  get 
thefe  appearances  changed,  and  a  difcharge  of  a 
better  nature  induced.  In  this  view,  hemlock 
frequently  proves  ferviceable,  both  as  an  internal 
medicine,  and  as  an  external  application.  For 
internal  ufe,  there  are  two  different  forms  of  the 
remedy  commonly  kept,  the  powder  and  the  ex¬ 
tract  ;  but  as  the  former,  when  properly  pre¬ 
pared,  feems  to  poffefs  all  the  virtues  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  as  it  is  not  liable  to  fo  many  cafuali- 
ties  in  the  preparation,  it  fhould,  for  that  reafon, 

bs 
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be  in  general  preferred.  The  fize  of  the  dofe, 
and  number  of  repetitions,  can  never  be  deter¬ 
mined  but  by  trial ;  feme  patients  being  able  to 
bear  three  times  the  quantity  that  can  be  admit¬ 
ted  by  others ;  fo  that  this  circumflance  muff 
always  be  regulated  by  the  ftrength  of  the  pa¬ 
tient,  and  by  the  ftate  of  the  ftomach  at  the 
time. 

When  recent  hemlock  can  be  procured,  a 
quantity  of  the  juice  being  mixed  with  the  com¬ 
mon  emollient  poultice,  makes  a  very  convenient 
and  effectual  application  for  cancerous  fores ; 
and,  in  the  winter  feafon,  when  the  juice  cannot 
be  obtained,  the  dry  powder  made  into  a  poul¬ 
tice  in  the  fame  manner,  anfwers  the  purpofe 
tolerably  well. 

The  external  ufe  of  cicuta  proves  generally 
more  expeditious  than  its  internal  exhibition, 
in  procuring  a  difeharge  of  good  matter ;  and, 
in  this  refpedt,  it  commonly  proves  more  effec¬ 
tual  too  than  even  the  carrot  poultice,  fo  much 
recommended  for  that  purpofe  in  different  kinds 
of  fores  * 
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A  good  difcharge  being  once  obtained,  the 
common  unguentum  cereum  is  the  mildeft  and 
mold  fmiple  application  that  can  be  ufed ;  with  it 
the  parts  fhould  be  dreffed  more  or  lefs  frequent¬ 
ly,  as  the  difcharge  is  more  or  lefs  copious  :  But 
at  each  time  of  changing,  the  greateft  care  fhould 
be  had  to  its  being  done  quickly,  fo  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  as  much  as  poflible  the  adlion  of  the  air* 
which,  in  every  ulcer,  but  more  efpecially  in  the 
cancerous,  always  produces  difagreeable  effects, 
both  in  occafioning  irritation,  and  in  vitiating 
the  nature  of  the  difcharge. 

JThe  violent  fhoOting  pains,  which  prove  al¬ 
ways  fo  tormenting  in  cancerous  cafes,  are  fre¬ 
quently  moderated  by  a  continued  ufe  of  cicuta  ; 
but  when  it  fails  in  that  effedt,  it  becomes  necef- 
fary  to  have  recourfe  to  opiates  in  large  dofes, 
and  thefe  to  be  repeated  at  fuch  intervals,  as  the 
violence  and  returns  of  the  pain  may  indicate. 
Thefe  pains  too  are  fometimes  relieved  by  the 
ufe  of  warm  emollient  fomentations. 

By  a  proper  attention  to  the  different  circum- 
flances  taken  notice  of,  particularly  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  a  well-conditioned  difcharge,  and  by 
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a  well-timed  life  of  opiates,  very  bad  cafes  of  can¬ 
cer  may  be  fometimes  fo  far  palliated,  as  to  ren¬ 
der  them,  in  forne  meafure,  tolerable  ;  though 
never  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  prevent  the  fuffer- 
ers  from  regretting  daily  their  not  having,  in 
due  time,  had  recourfe  to  the  only  effectual  re¬ 
medy,  Extirpation ? 


SECTION  IX. 

Observations  on  the  cutaneous  Ulcer . 


§  i.  General  P^emarks  on  cutaneous  Affections. 

\ 

'  \ 

THERE  are  no  fet  of  complaints  whatever, 
lefs  underftood  by  practitioners,  than  the 
different  diforders  to  which  the  fkin  is  liable. 
This,  indeed,  is,  in  fome  meafure  the  cafe,  both 
with  refpect  to  fuch  as  are  attended  with  fever, 
and  thofe  that  are  not ;  it  is,  however,  more 
efpecially  fo  with  the  latter,  which  only  are  to  be 
here  taken  notice  of  \  thofe  of  the  exanthema¬ 
tous 
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tous  kind,  as  they  are  termed,  belonging  more 
properly  to  the  province  of  medicine. 

The  appearances  of  fuch  complaints  are  fo  va¬ 
rious,  and  the  dcfcriptions  given  of  them,  by  dif¬ 
ferent  authors,  fo  confufed  and  intricate,  that  it 
is  fcarce  poffible,  from  all  the  feveral  waitings  on 
the  fubjecl,  to  collefl  any  thing  fatisfa&ory.  By 
different  writers,  different  names  have  been  given 
to  the  fame  fet  of  fymptoms  ;  many  complaints 
of  this  kind  are  enumerated  by  old  writers, 
which  are  now  never  to  be  met  with ;  and  dif- 
eafes  of  a  fimilar  nature,  though  Hill,  in  fome 
refpedts,  different,  have  been  regularly  defcribed 
by  modern  authors,  which  do  not  appear,  in  an- 
ticnt  times,  to  have  been  at  all  known.  It  is 
much  to  be  wifhed,  therefore,  that,  by  fome  able 
practitioner,  a  thorough  inveffigation  of  the  fub» 
ject  was  attempted,  as  there  does  not  appear  any 
part  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  that  we  are 
more  deficient  in  than  this  ;  and  that  not  only 
with  refpect  to  the  hiftory  and  theory  of  thefe 
diforders,  but  even  in  regard  to  the  method  of 
treatment. 


To 
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To  give  a  particular  detail  of  all  the  varieties 
of  fuch  complaints 5  would  of  itfelf  require  a 
pretty  extenfive  volume,  and  would  alfo  be  en¬ 
tirely  foreign  to  the  intention  of  the  prefent  Dif- 
fertation ;  all  that  is  here  propofed,  being  to 
give  a  few  general  obfervations  upon  fuch  erup¬ 
tions  of  this  kind,  as,  when  neglefted  or  impro¬ 
perly  treated,  are  apt  to  give  rife  to  troublefome 
ulcers. 

A  great  many  complaints  of  the  eruptive  kind 
have,  by  different  authors,  been  defcribed  under 
the  term  Herpes,  from  their  being  very  apt  to 
fpread  or  to  creep,  as  it  were,  from  one  part  to 
another  ;  and  by  this  appellation  have  been  dif- 
tinguifhed,  by  late  writers,  feveral  diforders, 
which  though  not  entirely  the  fame,  yet  bear  a 
confiderable  refemblance  to  the  lepra  of  the 
Greeks,  and  to  the  feveral  fpecies  of  impetigo 
enumerated  by  Celfus.  As  none  of  thefe,  how¬ 
ever,  are  now  in  their  true  form,  ever  to  be  met 
with,  at  lead  in  thefe  climates,  it  is  not  here  neceifa- 
ry  to  enter  into  a  particular  enumeration  of  them, 
and  the  more  efpecially,  as  very  minute  defcrip- 
tions  of  them  can  be  had  from  many  of  the  old 

writers, 
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writers,  and  nothing  new,  it  is  probable,  can 
now  be  offered  on  the  fubjedt. 

§  2.  Of  the  different  f pedes  of  Herpes. 

There  have  commonly  been  comprehended, 
it  was  remarked,  under  the  term  Herpes,  a  va¬ 
riety  of  eruptive  diforders,  but  many  of  the  dif- 
tindtions  in  thefe,  are  taken  from  very  trivial  cir* 
cumftances,  and  fuch  as  do  not,  in  any  relpedt, 
influence  the  treatment ;  and  on  examination, 
it  will  be  found,  that  all  the  varieties  of  confe- 
quence,  may  be  comprehended  in  the  four  fol¬ 
lowing  fpecies,  viz.  The  Herpes  Farinofus ,  Piflu- 
lofus ,  Miliaris,  and  Exedens , 

The  fir  ft  of  thefe,  viz.  the  herpes  farinofus ,  or 
what  may  be  termed  the  dry  tetter ,  is  the  mod 
fimple  both  in  its  nature  and  treatment,  of  all  the 
feveral  fpecies.  It  appears  indifcriminately  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  but  mod  commonly 
on  the  face,  neck,  arms  and  wrifis,  in  pretty 
broad  fpots  of  exceeding  fmall  red  pimples.  Thefe 
are  generally  very  itchy,  though  not  otherwife 
troublefome,  and  after  continuing  a  certain  time, 
they  at  lad  fall  off  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder, 
fimilar  to  fine  bran  ;  leaving  the  (kin  below  per¬ 
fectly 
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fe&ly  found,  and  again  returning  in  the  form  of 
a  red  effiorefcence,  fall  off  and  renew  as  before. 

The  fecond  fpecies  of  the  diforder,  viz.  the 
herpes  pujiulofus ,  appears  in  the  form  of  puftules, 
which  originally  are  feparate  and  diftindt,  but 
which  afterwards  run  together  in  clufters,  At 
firfl  they  feem  to  contain  nothing  but  a  thin 
watery  ferum,  which  afterwards  turns  yellow,  and 
exuding  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  part  af¬ 
fected,  at  laib  dries  into  a  thick  cruft  or  fcab  : 
When  this  falls  off,  the  fkin  below  frequently 
appears  entire,  with  only  a  flight  degree  of  rednefs 
on  its  furface ;  but  on  fome  occafions,  when  the 
matter  has  probably  been  more  acrid,  upon  the 
fcab  falling  of,  the  fkin  is  found  gently  excor- 
riated.  Eruptions  off  this  kind,  appear  moft  fre¬ 
quently  on  the  face,  behind  the  ears,  and  on  o- 
ther  parts  of  the  head  )  and  occur  moft  common¬ 
ly  in  children. 

The  third  fpecies  of  herpes,  viz.  the  miliaris , 
breaks  out  indifcriminately  over  the  whole  body, 
but  more  frequently  about  the  loins,  breaft,  peri¬ 
neum,  fcrotum  and  inguina,  than  in  other  parts. 
It  generally  appears  in  clufters,  though  fometimes 

in 
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mdiftinft  rings  or  circles,  of  very  minute  fmall  pim¬ 
ples,  which,  from  their  refemblance  to  the  millet 
feed,  has  given  rife  to  the  denomination  of  the 
fpecies :  The  pimples  are,  at  firft,  though  fmall, 
perfectly  feparate,  and  contain  nothing  but  a 
clear  lymph,  which,  in  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe, 
is  excreted  upon  the  furface,  and  there  forms  in¬ 
to  fmall  diftinft  fcales ;  thefe  at  laft  fall  off,  and 
leave  a  confiderable  degree  of  inflammation  be¬ 
low,  that  hill  continues  to  exude  frefh  matter, 
which  likewife  forms  into  cakes,  and  fo  falls  off 
as  before. 

The  itching  in  this  fpecies  of  the  complaint,  is 
always  very  troublefome,  and  the  matter  difchar- 
ged  from  the  pimples,  is  fo  tough  and  vifcid, 
that  every  thing  applied  to  the  part,  adheres  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  to  oceafion  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  uneafmefs  to  the  patient,  on  its  being 
removed. 

The  different  fpecies  of  herpes,  are  commonly 
in  England,  diflinguifhed  by  the  names  of  tetter, 
fhingles  and  ringworm ;  but  the  laft  is  mod:  fre¬ 
quently  applied  to  this  fpecies  of  the  diforder. 

Thk 
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The  herpes  exedens ,  fo  called,  from  its  deftroy- 
ing  or  corroding  the  parts  which  it  attacks,  at 
fird,  generally  appears,  in  the  form  of  feveral 
fmall  ulcerations,  all  collected  into  larger  fpots  of 
different  hzes  and  of  various  figures,  with  always 
more  or  lefs  of  an  eryfipelatous  like  inflamma- 
tion.  Thefe  ulcerations,  difcharge  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  a  thin,  fharp,  ferous  matter,  which  fome» 
times  forms  into  fmall  cruds,  that  in  a  fhort  time 
fall  off ;  but  mod  frequently  the  difcharge  is  fo 
thin  and  acrid,  as  to  fpread  along  the  neighbour** 
ing  parts,  and  there  to  produce  the  fame  kind  of 
fores. 

Though  thefe  excoriations  or  ulcers,  do  not*, 
in  general,  proceed  farther  than  the  cutis  vera, 
yet  fometimes  the  difcharge  is  fo  very  penetra- 
ting  and  corrofive,  as  to  deftroy  the  ikin,  cellular 
fubflance,  and,  on  fame  occafions,  the  mufcles 
themfeives.  It  is  this  fpecies  of  the  diforder2 
which  fhould  properly  be  termed  the  depafcent  or 
phagadenic  ulcer ,  from  the  great  deftruftion  of 
parts  which  it  very  frequently  occafions ;  but  by 
a  piece  of  very  great  impropriety,  ulcers  of  the 
herpetic  kind  have  mod  commonly  been  confi- 
dered  as  connected  with  fcurvy,  and  have,  there- 

O  o  fore*, 
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fore,  by  pra&itioners  in  general,  been  ufually 
diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  fcorbutic- 
Whereas,  there  is  nothing  more  certain,  than 
that  herpes  is  a  complaint  which  is  generally,  if 
not  always,  connected  with  that  ftate  of  the  fyftem, 
probably  the  moft  oppofite  of  any,  to  that  which 
takes  place  in  true  fcurvy,  I  mean  the  plethoric 
and  inflammatory  ;  whereas  in  fcurvy,  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  putrefcency  is  well  known  to  conftitute 
the  very  exiftence  of  the  difeafe. 

i 

♦ 

And  befides,  the  real  fcorbutic  ulcer,  here¬ 
after  to  be  defcribed,  exhibits  appearances  per¬ 
fectly  different  from  the  diforder  now  under  con- 
fideration  ;  infomuch  that  there  is  fcarcely  a  pof- 
fibility  of  miftaking  the  one  for  the  other  ;  and 
the  remedies  neceftary  in  the  two  difeafes  are  juft 
as  oppofite  as  their  feveral  fymptoms  and  appear¬ 
ances  are  different. 

This  fpecies  of  herpes,  at  times,  appears  in 
every  part  of  the  body,  but  moft  frequently  about 
the  loins,  where  it  often  fpreads  to  fuch  a  degree 
as  to  furround  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
waift.  It  feems  to  be  eafily  communicated  by 
contagion,  that  is,  by  the  application  of  the  virus, 

either 
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cither  through  the  intervention  of  cloaths,fpoons, 
or  other  table  utenfils.  This  is  indeed  the  cafe, 
in  fome  degree,  with  every  fpecies  of  herpes ;  I 
have  known  inftances  even  of  the  firfl  or  dry 
fpecies  of  the  diforder  proving  fo,  which  would 
not  a  priori  be  fo  readily  fufpeCted. 


§3  .Of  the  Cure  of  the  cutaneous  Ulcer . 

It  was  already  remarked  that,  in  the  deferip- 
tions  given  of  thefe  diforders,  there  is  very  little 
accuracy  to  be  met  with  amongft  authors ;  the 
fame  confufion  and  uncertainty  likewife  occurs  in 
the  method  of  cure. 

It  was  never,  till  lately,  doubted,  that  erup¬ 
tive  difeafes  of  this  nature  could  ever  appear  but 
in  confequence  of  fome  general  morbid  affeCtion 
of  the  fyftem  ;  and  accordingly,  a  great  variety 
of  internal  remedies  have  been  recommended  by 
almoft  every  author  who  has  wrote  upon  the  fub- 
ject.  It  has  even  been  commonly  considered  as 
an  unfafe  and  dangerous  practice,  to  attempt  the 
cure  of  fuch  eruptions,  in  any  other  way  than  by 
correcting  the  original  diforder  of  the  fluids 
which  at  fir  ft  was  fuppofed  to  produce  them. 


It 
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It  is  fomewhat  Singular,  however,  that  the 
opinion  fliould  fo  long  have  remained  uncontro¬ 
verted  by  regular  practitioners,  as,  from  the 
writings  of  many  old  authors,  it  appears,  that  thefe 
fort  of  complaints  were  conftantly  and  eafily 
cured,  as  they  hill  are,  by  every  itinerant  practi¬ 
tioner,  with  local  external  applications  only. 

This,  we  fliould  imagine,  ought  very  foon  to 
have  overturned  the  general  notion  which  pre¬ 
vailed  with  refpeCt  to  the  nature  of  thefe  disor¬ 
ders,  and  which  feemed  all  along  to  have  no 
other  foundation  than  antiquity  for  its  Support. 
Modern  practitioners,  however,  not  being  (hack¬ 
led  down  by  fuch  authority,  have,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  ventured  to  difpute,  and  boldly  to  de¬ 
viate  from  the  opinions  of  their  forefathers ;  and 
the  improvements  which  have  univerfally  enfued 
from  fuch  a  free  Spirit  of  inquiry,  have  never  yet 
given  them  realon  to  repent  their  having  done 
fo. 


This,  in  no  circumflance,  has  been  more  re¬ 
markable,  nor  attended  with  better  effeCts,  than 
in  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  diforders,  which, 
from  having  been  a  perplexed  intricate  affair. 
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will  foon,  it  is  hoped,  become  a  very  Ample  and 
eafy  branch  of  the  practitioner’s  employment. 

Instead  of  the  very  tedious  debilitating  courfes 
of  medicines,  which  patients  ufed  formerly,  and 
perhaps  too  frequently  ftill  are,  in  all  fuch  difor- 
ders,  obliged  to  undergo,  it  is  now  found,  that  the 
greateft  number  of  thefe  complaints  are  much 
more  certainly  and  fpeedily  removed  by  the  ufe 
of  local  remedies  merely,  than  they  ever  are  by 
a  contrary  courfe.  This,  probably,  is  one  reafon, 
amongft  others,  for  all  complaints  of  this  nature 
being  claffed  among  local  diforders,  in  the  Ge¬ 
nera  Morborum  of  our  juftly  celebrated  profeffor 
Dr  Cullen  ;  and  which,  without  any  other  fanc« 
tion,  would,  of  itfelf,  be  fufficient  authority  for 
their  being  here  inferted  among  fuch  affeClions  #9 

That  internal  remedies  may  fometimes  be  of 
ufe,  and  even  neceifary,  in  many  inftances  of 
cutaneous  eruptions,  will  not,  probably,  ever  be 
doubted  ;  but  that  they  ever  prove  ferviceable 
in  the  way  commonly  imagined,  viz.  by  correct 

ting 

*  The  charafter  given  by  Dr  Cullen  of  the  clafs  Locales,  is. 

Partis,  non  totius  corporis,  affedtio.”  Vid.  Svnop.  Nofolog* 
Method.  Edinburgh 
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ting  particular  kinds  of  acrimony,  fuppofed  to 
exift  in  the  mafs  of  fluids,  does  not  appear  in  the 
lead  probable  :  Nor  do  fuch  internal  remedies, 
being  fometimes  ferviceable,  prove  any  thing 
againft  the  opinion  of  thefe  cutaneous  aftedtions 
being,  in  general,  only  local  diforders. 

Thus,  in  many  difeafes  of  the  fkin,  antimo- 
nials  are  frequently  exhibited  with  confiderable 
advantage  ;  but  the  principal  advantages  attend¬ 
ing  them  feem  to  depend  entirely  upon  their  pro¬ 
ducing  a  determination  to  the  fkin,  and  keeping 
up  a  free  difcharge  of  the  matter  of  perfpiration  ; 
'which  frequently,  from  want  of  cleanlinefs,  and 
fometimes  from  other  caufes,  being  long  retained 
on  the  furface  of  the  body,  and  there  turning 
acrid,  may  often,  it  is  probable,  give  rife  to 
many  of  our  cutaneous  affedtions  :  And  accor¬ 
dingly  we  find,  that  all  fuch  remedies  prove  con- 
Itantly  more  or  lefs  efledtual,  according  as  they 
are  more  or  lefs  powerful,  in  keeping  up  a  free 
perfpiration. 

This,  however,  fay  thofe  who  contend  for  an 
acrimony  of  the  fluids  being  the  molt  common 
origin  of  fuch  diforders,  is  an  evident  proof  of 


our 
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our  dodrine  ;  thefe  antimonials,  and  other  dia¬ 
phoretic  medicines,  no  doubt,  prove,  in  fuch 
cafes,  very  ferviceable,  but  it  is  entirely  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  evacuating  or  carrying  off  the 
morbid  matter,  with  which  the  fluids,  in  thefe 
diforders,  always  abound. 

Many  arguments,  however,  occur  againfl  the 
probability  of  this  opinion ;  but  nothing  farther 
feems  neceflary  for  its  refutation,  than  to  require 
of  thofe  who  advance  it,  to  fhew  how  fuch  mat¬ 
ters,  if  they  really  exifled  in  the  fyflem,  fhould 
be  more  readily  evacuated  by  thefe  fudorifics 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  blood,  with  which 
they  mull,  in  the  courfe  of  the  circulation,  be  inti¬ 
mately  mixed  ;  and  in  what  manner  fuch  medi¬ 
cines  fhould  fearch  out  the  morbid,  and  leave  be¬ 
hind  only  fuch  fluids  as  are  perfedy  found  and 
free  from  any  taint  of  the  diforder  ? 

The  opinion  in  queflion,  does  not  appear  fo 
confident  as  to  require  any  farther  refutation  ; 
but  what  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  all  fuch 
medicines  ad  entirely  in  confequence  of  preferv- 
ing  a  free  perfpiration,  and  not  by  evacuating 
any  fluids  -particularly  morbid ,  is,  that  the  very 

fame 
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fame  effects,  in  all  fuch  complaints,  are  frequent¬ 
ly  to  be  obtained,  merely  by  the  ufe  of  repeated 
warm  bathing,  with  a  due  attention  to  the  other 
articles  of  cleanlinefs. 

From  this  view  of  the  theory  of  fuch  com¬ 
plaints,  many  circumftances  with  refped  to  them 
can  be  much  more  clearly  accounted  for,  than 
on  any  other  fuppofition  :  Of  thefe,  however,  we 
cannot  here  enter  into  a  full  confideration,  and 
fhall  only  obferve,  that  by  it  may  be  explained 
the  reafon  of  fuch  eruptions  appearing  very  fre¬ 
quently  in  a  partial  way  only,  as  they  often  do, 
by  breaking  out  in  a  fingle  fpot,  without  afteft- 
ing  any  other  part  of  the  furface.  This  we  can¬ 
not  fuppofe  would  frequently  occur,  if  thefe  dif- 
orders  always  proceeded  from  a  general  affe&ion 
of  the  fyftem  ;  but  it  may  very  readily  happen 
from  a  local  ftoppage  of  perfpiration,  occafioned 
by  the  application  of  fuch  caufes  to  particular 
parts  as  we  know  to  be  generally  followed  with 
that  effect.  And  upon  this  principle,  as  was  al¬ 
ready  remarked,  is  accounted  for,  much  more 
obvioufly,  the  operation  of  the  feveral  remedies 
than  on  any  other. 

.  In 
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In  the  treatment  of  every  diforder  of  this  kind, 
the  firft  and  principal  circumflance  to  be  attend- 
ed  to,  is,  that  not  only  the  parts  affecled,  but 
even  the  whole  furface  of  the  body  be  kept  as 
clean  and perfpirable  as  poffible  ;  for  which  pur- 
pofe,  nothing  is  of  fo  much  confequence  as  the 
frequent  ufe  of  warm  bathing,  together  with 
gentle  fri&ions  with  clean  linen  cloths,  which, 
in  the  dry  fpecies  of  the  complaint,  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  over  even  the  difeafed  parts ;  but  in  the 
others,  efpecially  where  confiderable  ulcerations 
occur,  the  friflions  can  only  be  applied  to  fuch 
parts  of  the  body  as  are  not,  at  the  time,  affec- 
ted.  When  due  attention  is  paid  to  this  article 
of  cleanlinefs,  few  or  no  internal  remedies  are 
ever  neceffary  in  the  {lighter  fpecies  of  herpes. 

In  the  way  of  external  applications,  both  in 
the  mild  and  in  the  more  inveterate  fpecies  of 
thefe  diforders,  the  feveral  drying  and  aftringent 
remedies  are  mod  to  be  depended  on  :  Of  thefe, 
the  mod  fimple  of  a  11,  is  lime  water,  which,  in 
flight  cafes  of  dry  tetter,  often  anfwers  the  pur- 
pofe,  but  it  feldom  proves  effectual  in  any  oi  the 
others. 


The 
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The  different  folutions  of  lead  in  the  vege¬ 
table  acid,  prove  often,  in  affections  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  very  effectual ;  and  of  thefe  the  watery  fo- 
lution  of  facharum  Saturni ,  as  directed  in  the 
treatife  on  inflammation,  is  always  mod  to  be  de- 

1 

pended  on  It  may  either  be  applied  in  the  form 
of  cataplafms,  or  on  foft  linen  rags  laid  direCtly 
upon  the  parts.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the  mod 
convenient  method,  and  in  thefe  diforders,  from 
its  being  more  cleanly  than  poultices,  it  fliould 
therefore  be  preferred. 

1 

\ 

Although  this,  in  general,  is  found  to  be  a 
very  ufeful  application  in  thefe  diforders,  yet,  in 
fome  particular  cafes,  which  have  fliewn  a  great 
degree  of  inveteracy,  I  have  fometimes  thought 
that  weak  folutions  of  corrofive  fublimate  in  wa¬ 
ter,  have  proved  more  beneficial.  About  ten 
grains  of  the  former,  to  a  pound  of  the  latter, 
makes,  for  all  fuch  affeCtions,  a  very  eafy  and 
efficacious  wafh. 

Decoctions  of  the  different  kinds  of  boles, 
and  of  the  aftringent  earths,  are  fometimes  too 
ufed  with  advantage  in  flight  cafes  of  this  kind ; 
but,  in  general,  the  preparations  of  lead,  as  above 

directed, 

*  See  page  41, 
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directed,  with  the  watery  folution  of  corrofive 
fublimate,  prove  a  great  deal  more  effectual.,  and 
do  indeed,  in  a  great  meafure,  render  every 
other  application  unneceffary. 

Ointments  prepared  with  facharum  Saturni , 
and  corrofive  fublimate,  have  frequently  too,  in 
thefe  diforders,  been  ufed  with  advantage  ;  but 
as  in  fuch  forms,  they  muff  neceffarily  be  com¬ 
bined  with  unctuous  fubilances,  they  cannot  of 
courfe  prove  fo  cleanly  as  the  watery  folutions 
of  the  remedies  ;  and  as  they  cannot  in  that  way 
prove  in  any  refpedt  more  efficacious,  they  ought 
never  therefore  to  be  preferred. 

By  proper  attention  to  the  different  circum- 
ftances  taken  notice  of,  many  of  the  milder  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  herpetic  kind  are  often  got  the 
better  of ;  but  when  the  diforder  is  of  a  more 
inveterate  nature,  is  of  long  {landing,  and  cfpe- 
cially  when  accuftomed  to  difcharge  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  matter,  as  in  the  herpes  exedens  frequent¬ 
ly  happens,  other  remedies  come  likewife  to  be 
neceffary. 
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The  more  obftinate  and  virulent  fuch  coin- 
plaints  are,  the  greater  attention  becomes  requi- 
fite  to  the  promotion  of  a  free  difcharge  by  the 
{kin ;  for  which  purpofe,  together  with  warm 
bathing,  as  formerly  recommended,  plenty  of 
warm  diluent  drinks  fhould  be  allowed.  New 
raw  whey  anfwers  in  this  view  very  well,  and  is 
likewife  of  ufe  as  a  gentle  laxative.  Decoctions  of 
Sarfaparilla  and  of  Mezerion,  both  feparately  and 
combined,  have,  in  different  forms,  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  fame  purpofe ;  although  1  have 
known  them  ufed,  however,  in  a  variety  of  cafes, 
I  cannot  fay  they  ever  feemed  to  produce  any 
fuperior  advantages  to  the  common  decoctum 
lignorum  of  the  {hops,  which,  when  properly  ex¬ 
hibited,  proves  always  a  very  powerful  diapho¬ 
retic.  And  when,  at  any  time,  it  might  be  of 
fervice  to  have  its  effects  in  this  way  rendered 
{fill  more  confiderable,  it  may  commonly  be  done, 
by  adding  to  each  cup-full  of  the  decoction,  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  drops  of  tin&ure  of  Antimony. 

When,  in  this  manner,  two  or  three  pounds 
of  the  remedy  is  taken  at  proper  intervals,  every 
twenty-four  hours,  it  feldom  fails  of  keeping  up 
a  very  free  perfpiration. 

As 
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As  a  gentle  diaphoretic  too,  I  have  often 
known  of  ufe,  Antimonium  crudum  preparation^ 
given  to  the  quantity  of  two  drachms  or  fo  in 
the  day,  either  in  powder  or  in  the  form  of  an 
electuary :  It  commonly  anfvvers  tolerably  well 
by  itfelf  $  but  when  conjoined  with  a  fmall  pro- 
portion  of  gum  Guaiac,  it  feems  not  only  to 
prove  more  certainly  fudorific  ;  but  more  readily 
goes  off  by  ftool,  which,  in  fome  cafes,  renders 
their  combination  of  fervice. 

In  patients  of  plethoric  habits,  in  whom  com¬ 
plaints  of  this  nature  frequently  occur,  laxatives 
are  often  of  ufe ;  and  as  fuctq  thofe  of  the  cool¬ 
ing  kind  only  fhould  be  ufed  :  Sea-water  is  in 
this  way  very  commonly  prefcribed  in  thefe  dif- 
orders,  and  frequently  anfwers  exceedingly  well. 
To  many  patients,  however,  fall-water  proves  fo 
naufeous  and  difagreeable,  that  it  cannot  be  ex¬ 
hibited  in  proper  quantities  :  When  that  is  the 
cafe,  cream  of  Tartar,  which  is  a  much  more  a- 
greeable  medicine,  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  it,  and 
as  it  cannot  be  conveniently  given  in  folution,  on 
account  of  the  large  proportion  of  water  necef- 
fary  for  diffolving  it,  the  moil  commodious  way 
of  ufmg  it,  is  in  the  form  of  an  electuary  •  fix  or 
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eight  drachms  of  the  remedy  in  powder,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  fugar,  being  made  into  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  linclus,  or  of  an  electuary,  with  the 
mucilage  of  gum  Arabic,  makes  an  eafy  dofe  of 
a  very  agreeable  laxative. 

Together  with  thefe  internal  remedies,  an 
iiTue,  in  the  more  inveterate  fpecies  of  herpes,  be¬ 
comes  always  necelfary,  and  fhould  in  all  fuch 
cafes,  indeed,  be  among  the  fir  ft  articles  pre¬ 
ferred  ;  for  it  is  here,  as  with  every  ulcer 
of  long  {landing,  where  the  conflitution  has 
been  accuftomed  by  fuch  drains,  to  throw  off 
confiderable  quantities  of  fuperfluous  fluids,  by 
fir  ft  eflabliihing  a  proper  outlet  for  thefe,  the 
cure  of  the  diforder,  is  not  only  rendered  much 
more  eafy,  but  in  reality  more  certain  ;  for  when 
a  cure  is  effected,  without  that  precaution  being 
attended  to,  the  fores  are  very  apt  foon  to  break 
out  again. 


In  different  eruptions  of  this  kind,  efpecially 
in  the  herpes  exedens,  very  confiderable  degrees 
of  inflammation  often  occur  ;  for  the  removal  of 
which,  warm  poultices  and  fomentations,  are  ge¬ 
nerally  had  recourfe  to,  but  feidom  or  never  with 
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any  advantage ;  and  in  no  cafe  whatever,  does  the 
fuperiority  of  faturnine  applications,  over  the  whole 
tribe  of  emollients  in  inflammatory  affections,  ap¬ 
pear  more  evident  than  in  this.  For,  the  latter  al- 
moft  conffantly  feem  to  farther  the  fpreading  of  the 
fecreted  acrid  humour,  and  fo,  inflead  of  remo¬ 
ving  inflammation,  in  fuch  inftances  rather  tend 
to  promote  it :  Whereas,  the  different  faturnine 
applications,  appear  not  only  to  correct  the  acri¬ 
mony  of  fuch  humours,  but  tend  greatly  from 
that  circumftance  to  prevent  their  fpreading  fo 
far  as  they  otherwife  would  do. 

In  all  fuperficial  ulcerations  of  the  herpetic 
kind,  the  faturnine  and  fublimate  folutions,  as  al¬ 
ready  recommended,  in  general  prove  effedual  5 
but  whenever  the  ulcers  have  penetrated  deep 
into  the  fubffance  of  the  mufcles  and  other  parts, 
as  they  frequently  enough  do,  an  ointment  pre¬ 
pared  with  calcined  Zinc,  I  have  fometimes  found 
anfwer  better  ;  about  two  drachms  of  Zinc  in  fine 
powder,  to  fix  drachms  of  Axunge  feems  to  be  in 
general  a  proper  proportion.  It  leffens  the  in¬ 
flammation  which  commonly  takes  place,  and 
has  often  a  confiderable  effed  in  changing  to  a 

purulent 
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purulent  nature,  the  difcharge  which  is  com- 
monly  very  thin  and  acrid. 

The  unguentum  faturninum  of  the  different  dif- 
penfatories,  is  alfo,  when  newly  prepared,  a  very 
proper  application  for  the  fame  purpofe  :  It 
ought  never,  however,  to  be  made  ufe  of  after 
being  long  kept,  as  the  lead  fee  ms  thereby  not 
only  to  lofe  its  activity,  which  it  in  fome  mea- 
fure  in  un&uous  preparations  always  does,  but 

/ 

that  ointment,  probably  from  its  being  prepared 
chiefly  of  Axunge,  or  of  wax  and  oil  without  any 
addition  of  the  antifeptic  gums  and  refins,  is 
much  more  apt  to  turn  rancid  than  almoft  any 
other  ointment  in  common  ufe. 

In  fuch  cafes  too,  an  ointment  prepared  with 
Axunge  and  Mercurius  precipitatus  albus ,  I  have 
fometimes  known  of  ufe,  but  as  it  commonly  o c- 
eafions  a  good  deal  of  pain  and  irritation  it  is  not 
in  every  cafe  admifliblc. 

1 

By  a  due  continuance  of  the  feveral  remedies 
pointed  out,  whilfl  proper  attention,  is,  at  the 
fame  time,  given  to  cleanlinefs,  the  moft  trouble- 
fome  fpecies  of  herpes,  will,  in  general ,  be  entire- 

iy 
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ly  got  the  better  of:  But  in  fome  indances,  not* 
withdanding  the  ufe  of  all  thefe,  and  of  every  o~ 
ther  ordinary  remedy,  complaints  of  this  nature 
dill  continue  obdinate,  do  not  feem  to  yield  in 
the  lead,  and  frequently  even  turn  more  invete** 

i 

rate. 

In  fuch  cafes,  there  is  generally  great  reafon 
for  fufpe&ing  fome  other  difeafe  to  fubfid  at 
the  fame  time,  which,  on  enquiry,  is  frequently 
found  to  be  of  the  venereal  kind  ;  herpes  very 
often  appearing  as  a  fymptom  of  that  difeafe  : 
This,  however,  may  commonly  be  known  from 
the  hidory  of  the  complaint,  and  likewife  from 
the  flotation  of  the  eruptions  ;  for  all  eruptions 
of  this  kind,  which  appear  in  Lues  Venerea, 
are  condantly  above  fome  of  the  hard  thin  cover¬ 
ed  bones,  as  thofe  of  the  cranium,  dernum  and 
tibia  ;  at  lead,  in  the  beginning  of  the  diforder, 
thefe  are  the  parts  chiefly  affe&ed  ;  though,  no 
doubt,  in  its  more  advanced  dages,  the  whole 
furface  comes  to  be  more  or  lefs  affedled. 

So  foon  as  the  complaint  is  difcovered  to  be  of 
the  venereal  kind,  its  cure  mud  depend,  in  a 
great  meafure,  upon  the  general  treatment  neceb 
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fary  in  that  diforder  ;  fo  that  by  a  proper  ufe  of 
mercury,  with  a  continuance  of  the  different  re¬ 
medies  already  enumerated  for  herpes,  all  affec¬ 
tions  of  that  nature,  may,  in  due  time,  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  got  eradicated. 

On  other  occafions,  again,  and  when  there  is 
no  caufe  for  fufpecting  a  venereal  taint,  it  fome 
times  happens,  that  even  the  flighted:  fpecies  of 
tetter  refills  all  the  common  remedies,  both  inter¬ 
nal  and  external,  and  perhaps  too  becomes  more 
Inveterate.  In  fuch  cafes,  there  is  frequently  con¬ 
joined  with  the  diforder  now  under  confidera- 
tion,  the  common  fcabies  or  itch  ;  and  when  it 
happens  to  be  fo,  as  I  have  fometimes  feen,  a 
very  difagreeable  and  troublefome  difeafe  comes 
to  be  produced  ;  what  may  be  confidered  as  a 
tertium  quid ,  or  a  production  of  the  two,  which, 
in  its  appearance,  is  exceedingly  lothfome  ;  little 
lefs  fo,  indeed,  than  the  deferiptions  given  of  the 
Lepra  of  the  antients  ;  and  when  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  long,  it  proves  fometimes  ahnoft  as  invete¬ 
rate. 

The  itch  being  fuch  a  well  known  diforder,  its 
conjunction  with  herpes,  is  commonly  very  ea- 
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illy  dete&ed,  and  when  once  it  is  known  to  take 
place,  the  cure  mud  confid  in  the  feveral  reme¬ 
dies  already  recommended  for  herpes,  together 
with  fuch  as  are  more  particularly  a&ive  in  the 
cure  of  fcabies  \  and  of  which,  though  there  are 
great  varieties  recommended  by  authors,  yet  none 
ever  prove  fo  certainly  efficacious  as  fulphur. 
Mercury  too,  does,  no  doubt,  often  cure  fuch 
complaints,  as  it  does,  indeed,  the  itch  in  all  its 
flages,  yet  as  it  fails  in  many  indances,  which  ful¬ 
phur,  .when  properly  direfted,  very  feldom  does, 
the  latter  ffiould,  in  general,  be  preferred. 

When,  however,  in  fuch  cafes,  it  may  for 
fome  reafon  or  other  be  thought  proper  to  make 
life  of  mercury,  an  ointment  fmiilar  to  what  in 
the  difpenfatories  is  termed  unguentum  Citrinum , 
has,  on  many  occafions,  been  found  to  anfwer 
exceedingly  well :  but  as  that  ointment  has  com¬ 
monly  been  ordered  with  too  great  a  proportion, 
of  mercury,  it  frequently  afls  as  a  caudic,  and 
occafions  a  good  deal  of  irritation ;  that  effect, 
however,  is  eadly  prevented,  whild,  at  the  fame 
time  all  the  advantages  of  the  remedy  are  prefer- 
ved,  by  diminifhing  the  quantity  of  mercury:  Half 
an  ounce  of  mercury  diffolved  in  an  equal  quantity 

of 
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of  ftrong  fpirit  of  nitre,  to  a  pound  either  of 
Axunge  or  of  frefh  butter,  has,  upon  trial,  been 
found  to  be  very  proper  proportions. 

This  makes  a  very  effe&ual  and  perfectly  fafe 
ointment  for  all  fuch  eruptions,  as  partake  either 
of  a  venereal  taint,  or  are  in  the  lead:  connected 
with  common  itch  ;  to  fuch  as,  for  the  latter,  do 
not  incline,  on  account  of  the  fmell,  or  for  any 
other  reafon,  to  make  ufe  of  fulpKur,  it  feems  to 
be  by  much  the  bed  method  of  applying  mer¬ 
cury. 


By  a  proper  and  continued  ufe  of  the  feveral 
remedies  recommended,  but  above  all  by  a  due 
attention  to  cleanlinefs,  almod  every  herpetic 
complaint  may,  at  lad,  be  removed. 

After  thefe  feveral  obfervations  on  fuch  dif- 
orders,  it  is  not  thought  improper  to  remark, 
that  there  are  many  complaints  of  the  eruptive 
kind,  to  which  children  efpecially  are  liable, 
which  may  all  be  reduced  to  one  or  other  of  the 
fpecies  of  herpes  enumerated,  and  which,  of 
courfe,  may  be  all  cured  by  the  fame  general 
method  of  treatment. 


Thus, 
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Thus  the  tinea  capitis  and  crufia  laflea  are 
commonly  defcribed  as  diflindl:  and  unconne&ed 
difeafes  ;  but  they  both,  it  is  prefumed,  may, 
with  propriety  enough,  be  reduced  to  the  fame 
fpecies  of  herpes,  and  feem  evidently,  indeed,  to 
belong  to  the  fecond,  or  what  we  have  termed 
Puftulofus ,  they  being  naturally  exactly  the  fame, 
differing  only  in  fit  nation,  the  tinea  being  on  the 
hairy  fcalp,  what  crufia  laclea ,  and  other  fuch 
eruptions,  are  upon  the  face. 

The  feveral  articles  of  cure  enumerated  for 
herpes  in  general,  apply,  as  was  obferved,  with 
equal  propriety  to  any  of  thefe  ;  but  in  tinea  ca¬ 
pitis  a  peculiarity  occurs  from  the  fituation  of  the 
diforder,  which,  in  the  treatment,  it  has  been 
frequently  found  neceffary  to  attend  to.  In  this 
complaint,  the  hair,  by  occafioning  a  more  confi- 
derable  remora  of  the  exuded  matter,  than  what 
occurs  in  any  other  fpecies  of  herpes,  produces 
in  it  a  greater  degree  of  acrimony,  which  fome- 
times  gives  rife  to  bulbous  fwellings  about  the 
roots  of  the  hair  ;  and  hence  it  has  been  hip¬ 
po  fed,  that  thefe  fwellings,  by  being  perhaps  the 
firft  parts  affected,  tend  to  produce  and  to  keep 
up  all  the  other  fymptoms  of  the  diforder  :•  So 

that 
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that  it  is  commonly  recommended,  as  the  firfl 
ftep  in  the  cure  of  tinea,  to  extract  entirely  all 
the  hairs  by  the  roots,  either  with  pitch  plaifters, 
or  with  fonie  other  adhefive  application. 

This,  however,  is  always  attended  with  a 
great  deal  of  pain,  fometimes  produces  very 
troublefome  inflammations,  and  befides,  is  never 
in  the  leaf!  neceffary  in  the  firfl  flages  of  the  dif- 
order  ;  for  though,  in  very  long  continued  cafes 
of  tinea,  thefe  tuberofities  at  the  roots  of  the  hair 
do  fometimes  become  fo  confiderable  as  to  ren¬ 
der  the  cure  of  fuch  affections  more  tedious  than 
they  otherwife  would  be  ;  yet,  merely  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  hair  very  fhort,  and  the  parts  affeCted  as 
clean  as  poffible,  the  different  remedies  already 
enumerated  almoft  always  effeCt  a  cure,  with¬ 
out  having  recourfe  to  the  extraction  of  the 
hair. 

The  watery  folution  of  corrofive  fublimate  wTas 
'  already  recommended  as  an  external  application 
for  different  herpetic  eruptions  ;  but,  in  no  fpe- 
cies  of  the  diforder  does  it  produce  fuch  remark¬ 
able  good  efleCts  as  in  tinea  capitis  ;  infomuch, 
that,  except  in  very  inveterate  cafes,  a  cure  may 

generally 
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generally  be  obtained  by  the  ufe  of  this  remedy 
alone. 

Issues  have  already  been  mentioned  as  being 
very  ufeful  in  all  eruptive  diforders  of  this  kind  ; 
but,  in  thefe  complaints  which,  in  childhood  es¬ 
pecially,  are  fo  common,  they  feern  to  be  flill 
more  necelfary,  and  more  ufeful,  than  in  the  ad¬ 
vanced  periods  of  life  \  for,  as  thofe  children  that 
are  particularly  liable  to  fuch  eruptions,  are  com¬ 
monly  of  very  grofs  full  habits,  it  is  Scarce  pof- 
fible  often  to  obtain,  at  lead  lading  cures,  with¬ 
out,  in  the  fird  place,  introducing  adequate 
drains. 

Indeed  iffues  of  themfelves,  with  a  proper  at¬ 
tention  to  cleanlinefs,  will  very  frequently,  in  the 
fird  years  of  childhood,  get  the  better  of  all  fuch 
complaints,  without  the  affidance  of  any  other 
remedy ;  and  they  do  not,  by  any  means,  prove 
fo  prejudicial  to  the  conditution  as  the  frequent 
ufe  of  purgative  medicines,  which,  in  fuch  cafes, 
are  fo  commonly  had  recourfe  to  :  Purgatives 
do,  no  doubt,  frequently  prove  ferviceable,  by 
carrying  off  fuch  fuper-abundancies  of  fluids  as 
the  fydem  happens  to  be  loaded  with,  but  never 

in 
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in  fuch  an  eafy  gradual  manner  as  is  done  by 
iffues. 

There  has  an  objection  been  commonly  made 
to  the  ufe  of  iffues,  in  general,  that  they  are  very 
apt  to  become  fo  far  habitual  as  to  prevent  their 
being  afterwards  healed  up,  without  confiderabie 
rifk :  This,  in  children,  however,  fhould  never 
be  any  material  obflacle  to  them,  for,  about  the 
fifth  or  fixth  year  of  age,  when  children  are  able 
to  take  more  regular  and  fatiguing  exercife,when 
the  fyftem  having  acquired  a  firmer  tone,  is  ren¬ 
dered  more  capable  of  preferving  a  due  balance 
between  the  folids  and  different  contained  fluids; 
and  when,  in  fad,  the  latter  are  never  obferved 
to  be  fo  abundant  as  in  the  preceding  years  of 
childhood,  there  is  not  then  the  fame  neceffity 
for  fuch  drains,  and  it  might  even,  in  fome  in- 
fiances,  be  prejudicial  to  continue  them  longer* 
We  do  accordingly  obferve  about  that  period  of 
life,  many  of  the  eruptive  diforders,  which  be¬ 
fore  had  prevailed,  difappear  entirely ;  nature 
then  requiring  a  greater  fupply  of  fluids  for  all 
the  different  fecretions,  throws  off,  by  their 
means,  what  flie  formerly  found  moll  conveni¬ 
ently 
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ently  got  free  of,  by  different  eruptions  upon 
the  furface. 


SECTION  X. 

Obfervations  on  the  venereal  Ulcer. 

HAVING,  in  the  feveral  preceding  fedions,, 
gone  through  the  consideration  of  all 
fuch  ulcers,  as  can,  with  propriety,  be  looked 
upon  as  local  affedions  merely,  thofe  of  an  op- 
pofite  nature  come  next  in  courfe  to  be  treated 

of,  and  are,  as  was  formerly  remarked,  to  be 

\ 

comprehended  in  the  fecond  clafs. 

\  '\ 

The  general  charader  of  this  clafs  has  been 
already  given.  It  includes,  as  was  formerly 
remarked,  all  fuch  ulcers  as  are  conneded  with 
or  depend  upon  fome  general  diforder  of  the 
fyflem  ;  and  the  feveral  fpecies  of  it,  are,  the  Ve¬ 
nereal ,  the  Scorbutic ,  and  Scrophulous . 

Having  fpoke  fo  fully  upon  the  different 
fpecies  of  local  ulcers,  all  that  is  neceffary  to  be 
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faid  upon  thofe  of  the  fecond  clafs,  is  to  point 
out  as  concifely  and  diftindUy  as  poffible,  the 
different  charadteriftics  by  which  they  may  be 
diftinguifhed  *?  together  with  fuch  remedies  as 
may  be  peculiar  to,  or  proper  for  each,  referring 
always  to  what  may  have  been  remarked  in  the 
preceding  fedtions,  for  whatever  may,  in  com¬ 
mon  occur  between  any  two  fpecies  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  claffes. 

§  1 .  Varieties  of  the  venereal  Ulcer . 

By  venereal  ulcers,  in  general,  are  meant, 
fuch  as  are  connedted  with  an  univerfal  fyphili- 
tic  affection  of  the  fyftem.  But  as  chancres ,  and 
fome  other  fpecies  of  fores  which  occur  in  that 
diforder,  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  termed 

venereal  ulcers  ;  and  although  they  are  not  always 

/ 

connedted  with  a  general  infection,  yet,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  fort  of  ambiguity,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  here  to  comprehend  the  confrderation  of 
thefe  alfo. 

Venereal  ulcers  then,  may  be  divided  into' 
two  varieties,  viz .  Thofe  which  appear  as  prima¬ 
ry  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  and  fuch  as  more  pro¬ 
perly  may  be  confidered  as  fymptomatic. 
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Of  the  former  kind  are  chancres  in  general, 
whether  upon  the  parts  of  generation  commu¬ 
nicated  by  venereal  intercourfe;  upon  the  nipples 
and  breads  of  women  by  nurfing  infected  chil¬ 
dren  ;  or  on  the  lips  and  parts  adjacent  commu¬ 
nicated  by  falutation  ;  for  all  fuch  fores,  though 
feated  on  different  parts,  are  of  one  and  the  fame 
nature.  Thefe  ulcers  too,  may  fometimes  be  rec¬ 
koned  primary,  which  remain  after  the  opening 
or  burfting  of  fuch  buboes  as  appear  to  have 
arifen  from  an  infection  lately  communicated, 
and  before  there  is  any  probability  of  the  whole 
fydem  being  affected. 

Such  ulcers  again  are  confidered  as  fympto- 
matic,  which  arife  in  confequence  of  a  general 
taint  of  the  habit ;  of  this  kind  are  all  thofe 
which  fucceed  to  old  buboes,  and  fuch  as  appear 
along  with  other  venereal  fymptoms,  a  confide- 
rable  time  after  expofure  to  infection  ;  the  mod 
ordinary  dtuations  for  which,  are,  the  throat,  pa¬ 
late,  nofe,  the  parts  immediately  above  the  bones 
pf  the  cranium,  tibia,  humerus,  and  other  hard 
bones  thinly  covered  with  flefli. 


\ 
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Although,  in  many  cafes,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
diftinguifh  fuch  differences  in  venereal  fores,  yet 
it  may  frequently  be  done.,  and  fhould  then  be 
always  attended  to,  the  treatment  of  the  two  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies  being  in  fome  refpects  exceedingly 
different,  as  will  be  afterwards  particularly  taker* 
notice  of. 

In  fuch  cafes,  the  principal  means  of  diftinc- 
tion  are  obtained  either  by  information  from  the 
patient,  or  from  the  appearances  of  the  different 
fores  themfeives. 

If,  foon  after  expofure  to  infection,  an  ulcera¬ 
tion  appears  upon  the  part  to  which  the  virus 
was  immediately  applied,  together  with  fvvellings 
of  any  of  the  glands  in  the  courfe  of  the  lympha¬ 
tics,  we  may  be  almoff  convinced  that  thefe  are 
both  only  local  affections,  and  ought  to  be  con- 
fidered  accordingly  as  primary  fymptoms.  It  is 
fuch  ulcerations  as  thus  occur  from  the  imme¬ 
diate  application  of  the  venereal  virus,  which,  in 
general,  are  termed  chancres ;  they  appear,  at  firft, 
as  fmall  miliary  fpots,  which  foon  rife  and  form 
little  veiicles,  that  upon  burfting,  difcharge  fome- 
times  a  thin  watery  fluid,  and,  on  other  occafions, 
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a  more  thick  yellow  matter  :  The  edges  of 
fuch  fores  are  generally  hard  and  painful,  and 
are,  together  with  fuch  glandular  fwellings,  as 
already  deferibed,  commonly  attended  with  more 
or  lefs  inflammation. 

These  are  the  common  appearances  of  ve** 
nereai  fores  from  a  recent  infection,  but  it  is 

chiefly  thofe  ulcers  which  appear  as  fymptoms  of 

\ 

a  long  continued  affection,  that,  to  furgeons, 
prove  moil  troublefome.  They  are  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  thofe  already  deferibed,  as  likewife  from 
every  other  fpecies  of  ulcer,  i.  By  information 
from  the  patient.  2.  By  their  filiation.  And 
3.  By  their  appearances. 

Whenever  an  ulcer  is  fufpedted  to  be  of 
this  nature,  certainty,  with  refpect  to  it,  may  fre¬ 
quently  be  obtained  from  the  patient.  Thus,  if 
a  perfon  who  has  long  had  other  fymptoms  of 
a  venereal  infection  in  his  confutation,  is  attack¬ 
ed  with  one  or  more  ulcers,  and  that  whether 
from  external  injuries  or  not,  if  they  refift  the 
common  methods  of  cure,  there  can  be  very 
little  doubt  of  their  being  infected  with  the  ge¬ 
neral  taint  of  the  habit. 

It 
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It  fometimes  happens,  however,  that  fuch  in-* 
formation  is  not  to  be  obtained,  there  being  no- 
thing  more  common  than  patients  concealing 
and  even  denying,  when  enquired  at,  every  thing 
of  that  nature  ;  and  on  other  occafions,  patients 
cannot  even  themfelves  be  certain  whether  they 
are  infected  or  not,  having  perhaps  no  other 
fymptoms  at  the  time,  than  thefe  ulcers,  and 
which  they  may  not  probably  have  confidered  as 
of  the  venereal  kind.  When  this  happens  to  be 
the  cafe,  recourfe  mull  be  had  to  the  fituation 
and  appearances  of  the  ulcer  itfelf. 

By  far  the  greateft  part  of  venereal  ulcers, 
from  an  old  infection,  appear,  as  was  already- 
remarked,  immediately  above  the  bones,  and 
fuch  of  thefe  efpecially  as  are  moil  thinly  cover¬ 
ed  with  mufcles.  They  firff  appear  in  the  form 
of  a  red  fomewhat  purplifh  efHorefcence,  not 
circumfcribed,  but,  in  general,  rather  confide- 
rably  diffufed :  This  foon  comes  to  rife  into  a 
number  of  very  fmall  puftules,  which  ooze  out  a 
thin  fretting  ferum ;  at  firh  thefe  pu hides,  when 
obferved  through  a  glafs,  appear  perfedly  dif- 
tind,  but  they  at  lad  run  together,  and  form  one 
large  ulcer,  whofe  edges  are  commonly  ragged 

and 
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and  fomewhat  callous,  and  there  is  generally  a 
light  red  appearance,  which  extends  a  confide^ 
rable  fpace  beyond  the  fore,  over  the  fkin  that 
does  not  feem  to  be  otherwife  difeafed. 


Sores  of  this  kind,  have  frequently  a  very  re¬ 
markable  appearance,  being  hollowed  out  as  it 
were  into  the  form  of  a  cup,  generally  narrow 
and  contracted  at  the  bottom,  with  the  edges  ex¬ 
tending  gradually  till  they  reach  the  outward  cir« 
cumference.  This  at  lead,  is  commonly  the  cafe, 
except  when  carious  bones  happen  to  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fores,  and  then  they  are  generally 
filled  up  with  troublefome  fungous  excrefeencies* 


Venereal  ulcers  are  not  commonly  attended 
with  much  pain,  at  lead,  feldom  fo  much  as  from 
their  appearances  might  be  expected ;  in  forne  in¬ 
dances,  however,  it  is  otherwife.  And,  the  did 
charge  of  all  fuch  fores,  though  at  fird  thin, 
comes,  at  lad,  to  put  on  a  very  particular  and 
chara&eridic  appearance,  being  of  a  confidence 
rather  more  tough  and  vifcid  than  good  pus,  with 
a  very  lothfome,  though  not  the  ordinary  foetid, 
putrid  fined  ;  and  a  very  lingular  greenijh  yellow 
colour * 


These 
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These  are  the  mod  common  appearances  of 
old  venereal  ulcers,  and  when  all  or  any  of  them 
occur  upon  any  of  the  durations  enumerated,  we 
may  almod  always  determine  with  certainty,  the 
complaint  to  be  of  the  fyphilitic  kind. 

\ 

The  didin&ion  propofed  of  venereal  ulcers  in¬ 
to  primary  and  fymptomatic,  is  in  the  treatment 
found  to  be  a  matter  of  confiderable  importance  j 
for  thole  of  the  former  kind,  if  attended  to  im¬ 
mediately  on  their  firft  appearance,  and  before 
any  abforption  of  matter  has  taken  place,  might, 
undoubtedly,  be  frequently  removed  without  the 
affidance  of  any  internal  medicine  whatever,  and 

f  - 

that  merely,'  by  converting  an  incipient  chancre, 
into  the  date  of  a  fimple  ulcer,  by  burning  or 
dedroying  the  venereal  matter  contained  in  it 
with  caudic  *. 

But,  although  a  cure  might  in  this  manner  be' 
fometimes  e defied  with  fufficient  fafety,  yet  as 
we  have  no  means  of  becoming  abfolutely  cer¬ 
tain  whether  fome  of  the  virus  may  not  have  en¬ 
tered  the  fydem,  the  cure  of  even  the  flighted 
chancre  lliould  never  be  truded  to  any  other  re¬ 
medy 

*  Dr  M  o  n  R  c/s  Prelections. 
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medy  than  the  internal  ufe  of  mercury ;  with  this 
material  difference,  however,  that  in  incipient 
ulcers  of  this  kind,  a  fourth  part  of  the  medicine 
commonly  anfwers,  than  what  becomes  requifite 
in  fuch  as  appear,  in  confequence  of  an  old  ge¬ 
neral  infection. 

The  diftindtion  propofed,  points  out  like  wife 
another  circumftance  of  confequence  in  the  cure. 
In  ulcers  from  an  old  pox,  we  ought  never  to 
make  ufe  of  mercurial  and  other  dreifings  with 
a  view  to  heal  and  dry  them  up  foon,  but  fhould 
rather  truft  entirely  to  mercury  given  internally, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  continue  to  apply  fuch 
remedies  only,  as  are  neceffary  for  keeping  the 
fores  clean  and  eafv. 

In  this  manner,  the  different  ulcers  healing  up 
merely  by  the  ufe  of  internal  remedies,  proves  ah 
mofl  a  certainty  of  the  difeafe  being  eradicated 
from  the  habit;  and  is,  indeed,  in  fuch  an  event, 
the  befl  index  for  a  Surgeon  to  be  directed  by, 
as  it  fhews  plainly,  that  very  little  more  mer¬ 
cury  can  be  neceffary,  a  circumftance  which  in 
no  other  way  a  practitioner  can  ever  be  fo  cer¬ 
tainly  convinced  of. 

S  s 
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With  many  practitioners,  it  has  been  the  com¬ 
mon  method,  to  treat  in  the  manner  directed, 
chancres  and  all  thofe  venereal  ulcers  we  have 
termed  primary  ;  whilft,  at  the  fame  time,  they 
have  not  thought  proper  to  apply  the  practice  to 
thofe  of  long  handing,  or  that  proceed  from  a 
general  infection  of  the  fyftem.  But  with  very 
little  attention,  it  mud  appear,  that  the  direct  re- 
verfe  fhould  be  followed,  and  the  advantages  at¬ 
tending  it  would  commonly  be  found  confiderable. 

The  reafons  for  keeping  old  venereal  ulcers 
open,  during  the  internal  exhibition  of  medi¬ 
cines,  have  been  already  explained.  But  in  re¬ 
cent  chancres,  produced  by  a  mere  local  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  corroding  matter,  as  they  are  entirely 
topical,  and  not  connected  with  any  diforder  of 
the  fyftem,  mercury  given  inwardly,  has  not  in 
them  near  fuch  a  chance  of  effecting  a  cure  ;  and, 
accordingly,  we  often  find,  that  after  very  confi¬ 
derable  quantities  of  the  medicine  have  been 
ufed,  we  are  at  laft,  after  ail,  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  fome  external  application. 

This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  greateft 
inconvenience  attending  the  pra&ice,  for  fo  long 
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as  a  chancre  or  ulceration  continues  open,  the 
fyftem  is  fo  long  expofed  to  a  plentiful  fupply  of 
venereal  matter,  and  has  thereby  a  much  greater 
chance  of  being  thoroughly  infedted  than  if  the 
chancre  or  fource  of  that  matter  had  been  healed 
foon  after  its  appearance. 

By  fome  it  may  be  alledged  that  it  is  not  of 
much  confequence,  whether  a  fmail  or  a  larger 
portion  of  the  venereal  matter  be  taken  into  the 
fyftem,  as  the  lead  particle  may  juft  as  certainly 
produce  all  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  as  if  a 
much  larger  quantity  had  been  admitted. 

This,  in  fome  refpedts,  may  probably  enough 
be  the  cafe,  as  the  fyphilitic  matter  is  known  to 
be  of  a  very  penetrating  aflimilating  nature  ;  but 
there  is  furely  a  much  greater  chance  of  a  very 
fmail  portion  of  fuch  matter  being  prevented  from 
infedling  the  fyftem,  either  by  being  flopped  in 
its  courfe,  by  occafioning,  as  it  frequently  does, 
obft ructions  of  one  or  more  glands,  or  even  by 
being  afterwards  thrown  out  at  fome  of  the 
emundtories,  than  there  is  of  a  conjlant  fupply  of 
the  fame  fort  of  matter  being  in  any  way  removed. 


That 
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That  the  opinion  on  this  point  is  at  lead  very 
probable,  will. not  readily  be  controverted  ;  but 
it  is  likewife  faid,  that  the  pra&ice  of  treating 
chancres,  by  the  ufe'  of  internal  remedies  only, 
can  never  occafion  any  kind  of  rifle,  as  the  mer¬ 
cury,  which  is,  or  ought  always,  in  fuch  cafes,  to 
be  exhibited,  aCting  as  a  certain  antidote  to  the 
venereal  virus,  mud  foon  have  got  fuch  a  foot¬ 
ing  in  the  fydem  as  to  prevent  the  latter  from 
having  any  farther  influence. 

Such  reafoning,  however,  is,  in  practice,  by 
no  means  to  be  depended  on  :  For,  in  the  Jirft 
place,  though  mercury  in  general  proves  a  very 
certain  cure  for  venereal  complaints  already  fub- 
fiding  in  the  conditution,  yet  mercury  being  pre- 
fent  in  the  fydem,  and  that  too  in  confiderable 
quantities,  does  not  prevent  a  new  infection  from 
taking  place ;  of  this  I  have  known  many  indan¬ 
ces,  and  it  would  probably,  if  attended  to,  be 
found  to  occur  very  frequently. 

But  again,  although  we  were  even  certain,  if 
a  proper  quantity  of  mercury  was  prefent  in  the 
fluids,  that  no  farther  infection  could  take  place 
from  the  introduction  of  a  larger  portion  of  ve¬ 
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nereal  matter  ;  yet,  in  cafes  of  chancre,  we  can 
never  be  fare  that  the  medicine  will  fo  foon  enter 
the  circulation  as  to  produce  this  prophylactic  ef¬ 
fect.  For  the  difappointments  that  practitioners 
daily  meet  with  in  faturating  the  fluids  properly 
with  mercury,  either  from  the  fault  of  the  prepa¬ 
ration,  from  its  going  off  by  fool,  or  feme  other 
caufe,  fhould  make  us  upon  this  point,  at  lead 
very  doubtful. 


Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  cure  of 
chancres,  and  of  all  venereal  ulcers  of  the  fame 
kind,  fliould  be  haftened  as  much  as  poflible, 
not  only  by  internal  medicines,  but  by  external 
applications  likewife. 


§  2.  Of  the  Cure  of  the  venereal  Ulcer. 

The  molt  effectual  method  in  every  cafe  of 
chancre,  as  already  hinted,  would  probably  be,  to 
touch  the  part  with  fome  ftrong  cauflic  as  foon 
as  the  difeafe  is  obferved,  and,  by  thus  defray¬ 
ing  at  once  all  the  venereal  matter,  the  fore  be¬ 
ing  then  exaCtly  in  the  fate  of  a  Ample  ulcer 
from  any  other  caufe,  would,  with  ordinary  dref- 
fings,  be  very  eaflly  cured :  Practitioners,  how¬ 
ever. 
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ever,  are  feldom  called  in  fo  early,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  not  till  the  different  ulcerations  are  confide- 
rably  enlarged,  when  the  practice  could  not  rea¬ 
dily  prove  effectual,  and  when  it  might  fometimes 
even  be  dangerous  to  apply,  fo  extenfively,  to 
fuch  tender  parts  as  chancres  are  commonly 
feated  on,  fuch  irritating  remedies  as  any  of  the 
more  active  cauflics. 

i  , 

What  I  have  generally  found  to  anfwer,  in 
every  cafe  of  ulcerated  chancre  not  attended 
with  much  inflammation,  is,  after  wiping  the 
fores  as  free  from  matter  as  poffible,  to  duff 
them  well  with  Mercurius  precipitatus  ruber  fine¬ 
ly  prepared,  and  to  apply  a  pledgit  of  any  com¬ 
mon  ointment  over  all.  This  does  not  commonly 
occafion  much  pain  or  irritation,  and  has  the 
effect  of  producing  a  kind  of  Hough  over  the 
fore,  which,  in  the  courfe  of  a  drefling  or  two, 
generally  comes  away,  and  leaves  the  ulcer  per¬ 
fectly  clean. 

Chancres  being  reduced  to  this  {late,  would 
probably  foon  heal,  although  no  other  drefling 
was  applied  than  common  cerate  ;  but,  lead  any 
venereal  matter  fhould  remain,  I  have  always, 

after 
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after  removing  the  dreffings  with  the  precipitate, 
been  in  the  way  of  ufing  the  flrong  mercurial 
ointment  of  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory,  and  to 

m 

drefs  with  it  till  the  fores  heal  up. 

In  this  manner,  in  general,  all  fuch  ulcerations 
are  foon  got  the  better  of,  and  with  much  lefs 
mercury  inwardly,  than  if  allowed  for  any  con- 
fiderable  time  to  remain  open. 

By  long  continuance,  however,  and  negledfc  of 
proper  remedies,  even  thefe,  at  hrft,  feemingly 
fimple  fores,  come  to  put  on  all  the  appearances 
of  fuch  ulcers  as  depend  upon  a  general  infec¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  in  reality  they  then  are  fuch,  in 
every  refped,  their  treatment  inuft  vary  accord-* 
ingly. 

Ulcers  of  this  kind,  upon  the  penis  efpecially, 
when  of  long  Handing,  are  very  apt  to  become 
inflamed,  and  then,  by  the  pain  they  occafion, 
prove  frequently  exceedingly  troublefoine.  When 
the  inflammation  comes  anv  confiderable  length, 
blood-letting  is  fometimes  requifite,  but,  in  ge« 
petal,  that  fymptom  is  eafily  enough  kept  under, 

merely 
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merely  by  a  continued  and  proper  ufe  of  the  Sa¬ 
turnine  poultice. 

The  inflammation  being  once  thoroughly  re¬ 
moved,  the  bed  application,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  is 
the  wax  ointment,  as  formerly  recommended, 
till  a  proper  quantity  of  mercury  has  been  exhi¬ 
bited,  and  then  the  fores  commonly  heal,  with¬ 
out  any  farther  application. 

There  are  two  different  modes  in  ufe  for 
throwing  mercury  into  the  fydem ;  either  by  the 
mouth,  or  by  the  abforbents  on  the  furface  of 
the  body,  by  means  of  friction  :  But,  as  the  lad 
of  thefe  methods  is  by  much  the  mod  trouble- 
fome  and  inconvenient,  and  does  not,  upon  trial, 
appear  to  be  attended  with  any  fuperior  advan¬ 
tages,  the  former  is  now,  I  believe,  very  com¬ 
monly  preferred. 

Various  forms  of  mercury  have  been  con¬ 
trived  for  internal  exhibition,  but  the  fimpJe 
triturated  quick-filver  pill,  of  the  Edinburgh 
Fharmacopoia ,  is,  in  general,  by  much  the  bed  : 
It  proves  commonly  more  effectual,  and  is  feldom 
attended  with  any  of  the  inconveniencies  which 

often 
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often  occur  from  the  ufe  of  the  different  mercurial 
calces. 

But  whatever  preparation  of  mercury  be  em¬ 
ployed,  it  fhould  always  be  continued  till  a  fore- 
nefs  of  the  mouth  be  induced,  that  being  the  only 
certain  indication  of  the  medicine  having  entered 
the  fyftem  ;  and  as  fuch  a  degree  of  it  is  not  at¬ 
tended  with  any  of  the  inconveniencies  which  of¬ 
ten  enfue  from  a  violent  falivation,  and,  as  from 
experience,  it  is  now  found  to  have  all  its  advan¬ 
tages,  it  fhould  never  in  any  cafe  be  carried  far¬ 
ther  ;  it  not  being  the  quantity  of  falivary  matter 
difcharged,  that  has  any  influence  in  the  cure  of 
venereal  complaints, but  the  real  quantity  of  active 
mercury  introduced  to  the  circulation. 

It  is  not  always  eafy,  however,  to  prevent 
mercury  from  running  off  too  quickly  by  the 
mouth,  fo  as  fometimes  to  occafion  very  trouble- 
fome  falivations.  To  guard  againft  this  circum- 

i 

fiance  by  determining  the  medicine  more  parti- 
cularlv  to  the  fkin,  the  warm  bath  has  been  fre- 
quently  recommended,  both  as  a  preliminary  pre¬ 
paration,  and  to  be  ufed  along  with  the  mercury; 
but  the  fame  effect,  is,  in  general,  more  eafily 
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obtained,  and  with  lefs  rifk  to  the  patient  from 
cold,  by  the  ufe  of  a  flannel  fhirt  next  the  fkin, 

and  by  drinking  plentifully  of  decoction  °f  farfi- 

\ 

parilla  or  of  the  woods  ;  care,  at  the  fame  time, 
being  taken  to  keep  the  body  in  a  proper  tempe¬ 
rature,  and  that  it  be  never  expofed  to  any  confi- 
derable  degree  of  cold. 

A  courfe  of  this  kind  being  continued  for  a 
longer  or  fhorter  period,  according  to  the  degree 
of  infection,  and  violence  of  the  fymptoms,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  at  laff,  obtains  a  cure  of  all  fuch  com¬ 
plaints. 

In  fome  inftances,  however,  the  quick-filver 
pill  above  recommended,  either  does  not  produce 
all  the  defired  effe&s,  or  even  fails  altogether. 
On  fuch  occasions,  the  corrofive  fublimate  is  fre¬ 
quently  found  to  anfv/er,  and  may  be  given  either 
in  the  form  of  pills,  or  in  the  fpiritous  folution  ; 
the  former,  however,  never  proves  fo  naufeous  as 
the  latter,  fo  that  a  larger  quantity  of  the  medi¬ 
cine  can  in  that  way  be  commonly  exhibited. 

In  very  obftinate  venereal  ulcers,  it  becomes 
fometimes  neceffary  to  make  trial  of  feveral  dif¬ 
ferent 
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ferent  preparations  of  mercury,  and  one  will,  on 
particular  occafions,  be  found  very  ferviceable, 
though  none  of  the  reft  may  appear  to  have  had 
any  kind  of  influence. 

The  moft  certain  rule  for  the  quantity  of  the 
medicine  to  be  exhibited,  is,  that  it  fliould  be  al¬ 
ways  continued  for  fometime  after  every  fymp- 
tom  of  the  difeafe  has  difappeared,  and  that  for 
a  longer  or  (hotter  period,  as  the  diforder  may 
have  been  of  long  or  fliort  {landing,  and  as  the 
fymptoms  may  have  been  inveterate  or  other- 
wife  ;  but  this  very  material  circuniftance  in  the 
cure  of  every  venereal  complaint,  muft  be  ulti¬ 
mately  determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  prac¬ 
titioner  in  attendance. 

Though  by  fuch  a  courfe  of  mercury  inwardly, 
with  the  neceifary  external  treatment  formerly 
pointed  out,  almoft  every  ulcer  of  this  nature, 
may,  as  was  obferved,  be  in  general  removed ; 
yet  in  fome  few  inftances  it  is  otherwife,  and  the 
fores  cannot  be  brought  to  cure,  even  though 
the  mercury  be  continued  very  long  after  every 
other  fymptom  has  difappeared,  and  when,  from 
that  circumftance,  and  from  the  quantity  of  the 
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medicine  exhibited,  there  is  every  reafon  to  think 
that  the  venereal  taint  in  the  fyflem  is  altogether 
eradicated. 

As  an  ulcer  in  that  fituation,  cannot  with  pro¬ 
priety  be  confidered  as  a  venereal  affection,  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  expect  a  cure  from  the  ufe  of 
any  preparation  of  mercury  whatever  ;  whenever 
fuch  fores  therefore,  {hew  a  greater  obitinacy 
than  what  from  their  appearances  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  and,  efpecially,  when  they  do  not  yield  in 
any  degree  to  mercury,  it  gives  great  reafon  to 
fufpeCt,  that  fome  other  difeafe  may  probably 
have  fubfilted  in  the  conftitution,  together  with 
Lues  Venerea,  and  that  both  may  have  had  fome 
{hare  in  the  production  of  the  ulcers. 

So  foon  as  the  nature  of  this  conjoined  difor- 
der  is  difcovered,  proper  remedies  muft  be  had 
recourfe  to  with  a  view  to  its  correction,  which 
being  accomplifhed,  the  cure  of  the  fores  wilj 
in  general  go  eafily  on. 

On  fome  occafions,  however,  venereal  ulcers 
prove  obftinate,  when  the  fyftem  appears  perfect¬ 
ly  free  from  every  other  diforder.  In  fuch  cafes, 

when 
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when  the  fores  are  feated  upon,  or  near  to  any  of 
the  bones,  efpecially  if  fungous  excrefcencies  ap¬ 
pear,  there  is  commonly  reafon  to  fufped  a  caries 
as  the  caufe,  which,  if  on  examination  is  found  to 
be  the  cafe,  the  directions  formerly  laid  down  for 
the  treatment  of  carious  bones  being  attended  to, 
whild,  at  the  fame  time  the  mercury  is  conti¬ 
nued,  if  the  patient  is  otherwife  healthy,  there 
will  be  little  doubt  of  a  cure  being  at  laid  obtain¬ 
ed* 

1 

<  1 

In  fome  inftances  again,  when  there  is  no  reafon 
from  the  fituation  of  the  fores,  to  imagine  that  a 
caries  can  be  the  caufe  of  their  inveteracy,  and 
although  there  is  no  appearance  either  of  fero- 
phula,  feurvy,  or  of  any  other  difeafe  of  the  con- 
ditution,  yet  Hill  they  go  on  without  ihewing  any 
difpofition  to  heal,  and  perhaps,  even  feem  to 
gain  ground. 

In  fuch  cafes,  when  the  fyftem  is  much  redu¬ 
ced  by  long  confinement  and  a  tedious  courfe  of 
mercury,  as  it  frequently  indeed  is  when  a  vio¬ 
lent  falivation  has  been  long  kept  up,  the  bed 
and  mod  effectual  remedy,  in  general,  is  a  good 
light  nouriffiing  diet,  with  the  affiftance  of  frefh 
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air  and  moderate  exercife,  which,  by  invigorat¬ 
ing  the  conftitution,  more  certainly  promotes  a 
cure  than  all  the  medicines  and  applications 
commonly  had  recourfe  to. 

In  all  fuch  circumftances  indeed,  the  effects 
of  a  change  of  this  nature  is  often  furprifmg,  for 
the  moft  obffinate  ulcers  that  have  refilled  eve¬ 
ry  ufual  remedy,  1  have,  in  feveral  inffances,  feen 
in  this  way  only  foon  entirely  cured  :  In  this  h- 
tuation  of  thefe  fores  too,  the  Peruvian  bark 
taken  in  proper  quantities,  frequently  proves 
very  ferviceable. 

With  refpedt  to  the  external  treatment  of 
old  fores  of  this  kind,  as  the  Houghs  they  are 
commonly  covered  with,  render  fome  degree  of 
ftimulus  always  neceffary,  common  ba fill  con,  with 
a  large  proportion  of  red  precipitate,  anfwers  for 
that  purpofe  exceedingly  well.  Two  drachms 
of  the  mercury  to  an  ounce  of  ointment,  make 
very  good  proportions,  and  afford  one  of  the 
bed  dreffings  for  every  ulcer  of  this  nature  : 
And  when,  by  the  ufe  of  fuch  an  ointment,  the 
Houghs  have  all  call  off,  and  a  difcharge  of  pro¬ 
per  matter  has  been  induced,  the  treatment 

muff 
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muft  afterwards  be  regulated,  according  to  the 
feveral  circumfiances  already  pointed  out  in  the 
different  preceding  fe&ions  on  local  ulcers. 

When  any  of  the  glands  happen  to  be  the 
feats  of  venereal  ulcers,  as  a  kindly  fuppuration 
is  in  them  always  difficult  to  induce,  it  is  fome- 
times  neceffary  before  a  cure  can  be  obtained  to 
deftroy,  the  whole,  or  a  confiderable  portion  of 
fuch  as  are  very  much  hardened.  This  is  mod 
conveniently  and  eafily  done  by  reiterated  appli¬ 
cations  of  cauftic,  the  furface  of  the  affedted 
glands  being  rubbed  over  every  third  or  fourth 
day  with  caufticum  lunare ,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
fhort  time  fo  much  of  them  as  have  been  great¬ 
ly  difeafed,  may,  in  that  manner,  be  deflroyed  ; 
and  the  remainder,  by  proper  attention  to  every 
other  circumflance  of  the  cure,  being  brought  to 
furniffi  healthy  granulations,  the  fores,  without 
any  farther  difficulty,  are  thereby  foon  induced 
to  heal. 

Although,  in  general,  by  attending  to  all 
thefe  different  circumflances  as  appearances  may 
indicate,  almoft  every  ulcer  of  the  venereal  kind 
may  at  lad  be  removed,  yet,  in  long  habitual 

and 
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and  reiterated  poxes,  that  have  never  been  pro¬ 
perly  cured,  the  very  ftamina  vitce  come  to  be  fo 
corrupted  through  their  whole  organifation  with 
the  infe&ion,  as,  in  fome  inflances,  to  produce 
fuch  an  inveteracy  in  ulcers,  as  does,  indeed,  baffle 
all  the  efforts  both  of  nature  and  art,  and  at  laff 
carries  off  the  patients  in  very  great  mifery. 
Some  fuch  inffances  I  have  feen  in  different  hof- 
pitals,  where  probably  fuch  very  obftinate  cafes 
are  only  to  be  met  with. 


SECTION  XL 

\ 

Obfervations  on  the  fcorbutic  Ulcer . 


§  i.  General  Remarks  on  Scurvy . 

IT  was  remarked  in  a  former  feflion,  that, 
under  the  appellation  of  fcorbutic  ulcer, 
there  have,  in  general,  been  ranked  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  of  thefe  eruptive  difeafes  to  which  the  fkin  is 
liable,  as  the  itch,  feveral  fpecies  of  lepra,  &c . 

But 
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But  the  real  nature  of  true  fcurvy  being  now 
much  better  underflood,  and  it  being  known 
that  no  fuch  fymptoms  as  eruptions  of  that  kind 
ever  occur  in  it,  the  impropriety  either  of  apply¬ 
ing  the  term  fcorbutic  to  fuch,  or  of  treating 
them  as  fymptoms  of  that  difeafe,  mufl  appear 
exceedingly  evident. 

Ulcers  which  proceed  from  any  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  eruptive  diforders,  it  was  already  re¬ 
marked,  are  probably  connedled  with  a  very  op- 
polite  ftate  of  the  fyflem  from  thofe  really  fcor- 
butic  :  The  former  generally,  if  not  always,  de¬ 
pending  upon  an  inflammatory  diathefis,  whereas, 
in  true  fcurvy,  the  fluids  arrive  at  probably  the 
highefl  degree  of  diffolution  and  putrefaction, 
which,  in  a  living  perfon,  it  is  poffible  for  them 
to  attain  to* 

From  the  writings  of  feveral  old  authors,  it 
appears,  that  fcurvy  was  a  well  known  diforder 
fome  ages  ago ;  but  the  true  caufes,  fymptoms 
and  method  of  treatment  of  the  difeafe  were  ne¬ 
ver  very  accurately  underflood,  till  Dr  Lind’s 
publication  on  the  fubjedt  appeared, 
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The  feveral  fpecies  of  fcurvy  enumerated  by 
authors,  viz.  the  Muriatic ,  the  Alkaline ,  &c.  fo 
named  from  the  nature  of  the  caufes  fuppofed  to 
produce  them,  are  now  known  to  be  very  falfe 
and  improper  diflinctions,  the  true  fcurvy  being 
always  of  the  fame  nature,  and  always  produced 
by  the  fame  fet  of  caufes,  wherever  thefe  occur, 
in  whatever  climate,  and  whether  at  fea  or  land. 

} 

§  2.  Symptoms  and  Caufes  of  the  fcorbutic  Ulcer. 

Among  other  fymptoms  of  fcurvy  enumerat¬ 
ed  by  Dr  Lind,  in  his  ingenious  Treatife  on 
Scurvy,  the  ulcers  which  are  fo  common  in  that 
difeafe,  are  particularly  defcribed,  and  as  he 
gives  a  very  clear  and  diftincb  idea  of  them,  we 
fhall  here  tranfcribe  verbatim  the  Do&or’s  de« 
fcription  of  them. 

cc  The  diftinguifhing  characterises  of  fcorbu¬ 
tic  ulcers,  are  as  follow  :  They  afford  no  good 
digeflion,  but  a  thin  foetid  famous  fluff,  mixed 
with  blood  ;  which  at  length  has  the  true  appear¬ 
ance  of  coagulated  gore  lying  caked  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ulcer,  and  is,  with  great  difficulty, 
wiped  off  or  feparated  from  the  parts  below. 

The 
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The  fiefh  underneath  thefe  Houghs  feels,  to 
the  probe,  foft  or  fpongy,  and  is  very  putrid  : 
No  detergents  or  efcharotics  are  here  of  any  fer- 
vice,  for,  though  fuch  Houghs  be  with  great 
pains  taken  away,  they  are  found  again  at  next 
dr  effing,  where  the  fame  fanguineous  putrid  ap¬ 
pearance  always  prefents  itfelf :  Their  edges  are 
generally  of  a  livid  colour,  and  puffed  up  with 
excrefcencies  of  proud  fleffi,  arifmg  from  below 
under  the  fkin. 

\ 

When  too  tight  a  compreffion  is  made,  in 
order  to  keep  the  fungus  from  riling,  they  are 
apt  to  leave  a  gangrenous  difpofition,  and  the 
member  never  fails  to  become  oedematous,  pain¬ 
ful,  and  for  moll  part  fpotted. 

As  the  difeafe  increafes  they  at  length  come  to 
flioot  out  a  foft  bloody  fungus,  which  the  labors 
exprefs  by  the  name  of  bullocks  liver ,  and  indeed 
it  has  a  near  refemblance  to  that  fubftance  when 
boiled,  both  in  colour  and  confiftence.  It  often 
rifes,  in  a  night’s  time,  to  a  monftrous  fize  ;  and, 
although  deftroyed  by  cauteries,  a&ual  or  poten¬ 
tial,  or  cut  fmooth  with  a  biftoury,  in  which  cafe 
a  plentiful  haemorrhage  generally  enfues,  it  is 
1  found;, 
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found,  at  next  dreffmg,  as  large  as  ever.  They 
continue,  however,  in  this  condition  a  confide** 
rable  time,  without  affe&ing  the  bones. 

The  flighted:  bruifes  and  wounds  of  fcorbutie 
perfons  degenerate  into  fuch' ulcers,  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  on  whatever  part  of  the  body,  As  fo 
fingular  and  uniform,  and  they  are  fo  eafily 
diftinguifhed  from  all  others,  by  being  fo  re¬ 
markably  putrid,  bloody,  and  fungous,  that  wre 
cannot  here  but  take  notice  of  the  impropriety 
of  referring  molt  of  the  inveterate  and  obflinate 
ulcers  in  the  legs,  with  very  different  appear¬ 
ances,  to  the  feurvy.  *”• 

This  accurate  defeription  of  the  fcorbutie  ul¬ 
cer,  comprehends  almoff  the  whole  appearances 
ever  oblerved  in  fuch  affections,  only  it  may  be 

remarked,  that  at  land,  unlefs  in  very  particular 

/ 

fituations,  and  from  a  conflant  expofure  to  all 
the  more  aftive  caufes  of  feurvy,  fuch  inveteracy 
as  deferibed  by  Dr  Lind,  is  not  often  met  with  : 
But  in  every  country,  and  in  none,  perhaps, 
more  frequently  than  in  fome  parts  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  {lighter  degrees  of  the  fame  kinds  of  fores 

very 
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very  often  occur,  forming  what,  by  practitioners 
in  general,  are  termed  Foul  or  Malignant  Ulcers , 

In  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  this  place,  fores  of 
this  kind  are  frequently  met  with,  accompanied 
fometimes  with  even  the  moft  chara&eridic  fymp- 
tom  of  fcurvy,  foft  fpongy  gums.  In  the  word 
cafes,  however,  that  I  ever  met  with  here,  there 
never  was  the  appearance  of  fuch  a  high  degree 
of  putrefcency  in  the  fydetn,  as  we  are  told  hap¬ 
pens  frequently  in  long  voyages  at  fea. 

This  may  perhaps  be  owing  to  fuch  complaints 
of  the  fcorbutic  kind,  as  occur  in  this  country, 
being  generally  among  the  lowed  fet  of  people, 
and  proceeding  rather  from  a  real  want  of  a 
fujjicient /apply  of  food,  than  from  confinement  to 
any  one  kind  that  can  be  at  all  confidered  as 
particularly  feptic ,  or  as  predifpofing  to  fcurvy. 

In  fuch  patients  the  putrid  diathefis  feldom 
even  prevails  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  induce  the 
formation  of  ulcers  in  parts  previouily  found, 
but  never  fails  to  fhew  itfelf  in  ulcers  either  al¬ 
ready  formed,  or  in  fuch  wounds  as  happen  to 
be  inflicted  while  fuch  a  date  of  the  fluids  fub- 

fids. 
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fills.  Indeed  very  many  of  the  ulcers  upon  the 
legs,  and  other  parts  of  the  generality  of  our 
poor  people,  frequently  partake,  more  or  lefs, 
of  the  real  fcorbutic  taint  ;  as  is  evident,  both 
from  their  appearances,  caufes,  and  particularly 
from  the  method  of  cure  that  is  found  to  fucceed 
bell ;  a  good  nourifhing  diet  commonly  doing 
more  towards  the  effecting  a  cure  than  all  the 
applications  ufually  had  recourfe  to. 

The  immediate  or  proximate  caufe  of  fuch 
ulcers,  as  of  every  other  fcorbutic  fymptom, 
may  be  referred  to  a  certain  degree  of  putref- 
cency  in  the  fluids ;  which  again  may  be  induced 
by  a  variety  of  caufes,  but  of  which  the  mod 
material  are,  living  conflantly  upon  fait  provb 
fions,  a  total  want  of  vegetables,  with  expofure 
to  a  cold  moifl:  atmofphere  :  Many  other  excite 
in^  caufes  of  the  diforder  might  be  mentioned, 
but  as  that  would  lead  to  a  more  extenflve  dif- 
cuflion  of  the  fubjed  than  is  here  intended,  for 
farther  information,  Dr  Lind,  Sir  John  Pringle, 
Huxhain,  with  other  publications  more  diredly 
on  the  fubjed,  may  be  confulted. 
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§  3.  Of  the  Cure  of  the  fcorbutic  Ulcer . 

The  cure  of  fcorbutic  ulcers,  it  is  evident, 
mult  depend  much  upon  the  correction  of  the 
putrid  diathefis  in  the  fyftem  :  For  which  purpofe 
vegetables  of  all  kinds,  but  efpecially  thofe  of  an 
afceffant  nature,  with  milk  and  whey,  are  found 
to  be  almoft  certain  remedies.  The  different 
fecretions,  efpecially  thofe  by  the  ffdn  and  blad¬ 
der,  fhould  be  gently  promoted,  for  the  former 
particularly,  in  every  cafe  of  fcurvy,  being  put 
almoft  an  entire  flop  to,  the  difcharge  being  again 
reftored,  probably  by  carrying  off  many  of  the 
putrid  particles  with  which  the  fluids,  in  fuch 
cafes,  abound,  is  found  to  have  a  confiderable 
influence  in  the  cure.  Gentle  laxatives  too,  for 
the  fame  reafons,  are  of  ufe,  and  as  fuch,  ''Tama¬ 
rinds  and  Crem  of  Tartar  with  Manna  anfwer 
well. 

These,  together  with  a  total  abftinence  from 
faked  food,  and  from  all  the  other  exciting 
caufes  of  the  difeafe,  in  a  fliort  time  generally 
get  the  better  of  every  fcorbutic  fymptom,  and 
among  others  of  fuch  ulcers  ;  the  heft  external 
applications  for  which  are  antifeptics  of  the  mod 
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powerful  kinds.  Lind  recommends  Unguentum 
JEgyptiacufn ,  and  Mel  Rofarum  acidulated  with 
Spiritus  VitriolL 

These,  in  general,  are  the  remedies  found 
molt  effectual,  and  which  are  commonly  had  re- 
courfe  to  in  very  bad  cafes  of  fcurvy  ;  but  in 
fuch  putrid  ulcers  as  in  this  country  molt  fre¬ 
quently  occur,  the  feptic  date  of  the  fluids,  as 
was  obferved,  being  feldom  in  fuch  a  high  de¬ 
gree,  it  is  very  rarely  necelfary  to  be  particularly 
attentive  in  putting  the  patients  on  what  may 
properly  be  called  an  anti -fc orb utic  courfe. 

The  common  malignant  or  fcorbutic  ulcer  of 
this  climate  feeming,  as  was  already  remarked, 
to  proceed  more  frequently  from  a  real  deficiency 
of  food  than  from  any  other  circumdance,  put¬ 
ting  the  patients,  by  degrees,  upon  a  full  allow¬ 
ance,  with  a  daily  though  moderate  proportion 
of  fome  generous  wine,  has  always  a  wonderful 
effect  on  their  recovery. 

The  Jefuit’s  bark  too,  is  here  a  mod  powerful 
remedy,  and  is,  indeed,  in  fuch  ulcers,  of  more 
real  and  evident  fervice,  than  in  any  other  kind 

of 
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of  fore  I  ever  faw  it  ufed  in  :  When  given  in  pro¬ 
per  quantities,  which  is  always  to  be  determined 
by  the  patient’s  domach,  it  feldom  fails  of  prodm 
cing  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  days,  a  confiderable 
change  for  the  better.  For  fuch  fcorbutic  ulcers 
as  occur  in  this  country,  the  bark  indeed,  is  aL 
moil  the  only  internal  medicine  that  is  ever  ne« 
cefiary. 

With  refpedl:  to  the  life  of  mercury  in  thefe 
kinds  of  ulcers,  it  ought  always  to  be  had  in 
view,  that  in  fuch  as  are  really  fcorbutic,  indead 
of  a&ing  as  a  remedy,  if  given  in  any  confider¬ 
able  quantities,  it  proves  almoft  a  certain  poifon. 
Lind  from  a  great  deal  of  experience,  fays,  with 
refpedt  to  this  point :  cc  Mercury  in  a  truly  fcor- 

butic  ulcer,  is  the  mod  pernicious  medicine 
€C  that  can  be  ufed*/’  So  that  a  proper  didinc- 
tion  between  fores  of  this  nature,  and  the  feveral 
eruptive  diforders  commonly  termed  fcorbutic, 
appears  in  the  treatment  a  matter  of  confiderable 
importance ;  in  the  latter,  mercury  being  not 
only  generally  given  with  impunity,  but  in  fome 
indances  with  advantage  ;  whereas  in  the  former, 

X  x  it 

*  Vide,  Treatife  on  the  Scurvy,  part  II.  chap.  II. 
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it  can  never  be  adminiftred  but  with  very  great 
hazard. 

■  / 

Peruvian  bark,  as  an  external  application 
too,  anfwers  exceedingly  well  in  all  fuch  ulcers ; 
pledgits  dipped  in  the  ftrong  decoction  of  bark, 
and  applied  to  the  fores,  have  generally  a  great 
effeCt  in  correcting  the  factor  and  putrefcency  of 
the  difcharge  :  But  the  belt  application  for  that 
purpofe  in  thefe  ulcers,  is  the  carrot  poultice , 
which,  when  conjoined  with  the  internal  ufe  of 
bark,  and  a  proper  regimen,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
fhort  time  generally  corrects  the  putrefcency  fo 
effectually,  that  the  fores  being  drelfed  for  a  few 
days  longer,  with  pledgits  of  bafilicon  and  red 
precipitate,  with  a  view  to  procure  the  removal  of 
any  houghs  that  remain,  a  cure  is  afterwards 
commonly  eafily  obtained,  by  attending  to  the 
directions  formerly  laid  down  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  ulcers  in  general,  and,  particularly,  to 
the  introduction  of  an  iffue,  along  with  moderate 
compreffion  by  means  of  a  roller. 

What  has  hitherto  been  faid,  with  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  fcorbutic  ulcers,  applies  in  a 
great  meafure  with  equal  propriety  to  all  fuch 
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fores  as  are  in  the  ieaft  connected  with  a  put  ref- 
cency  of  the  fluids,  from  whatever  caufes  that 
may  have  been  induced.  Thus,  fuch  fores  as  re¬ 
main  after  critical  abfcefles  that  fucceed  to  putrid 
fevers,  require  the  fame  general  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  fame  may  very  probably  be  found 
the  mofl  effe&ual,  in  thofe  produced  by  peftilen- 
tial  diforders,  though,  never  having  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  feeing  the  real  plague,  I  cannot  from 
experience  venture  to  aflfert  it. 


SECTION  XII. 

Observations  on  the  fcrophulous  Ulcer . 


§  1.  0/  the  fymptoms  and  canSes  of  the  fcrophulous 

ulcer . 

BY  fcrophulous  ulcers,  are  meant  thofe  fores, 
which  remain  after  the  opening  or  burlfing 
of  fuch  fvvellings,  as  appear  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,  as  fymptoms  of  fcrophula  or  evil. 
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From  the  frequent  occurrence  of  fcrophula,  it 
is  fuch  a  well  known  difeafe,  that  it  is  almoft  un- 
neceffary  here  to  give  any  defcription  of  it.  It 
begins  with  indolent,  fomewhat  hard  colouriefs 
tumors,  which  at  firft  chiefly  affed  the  conglobate 
glands  of  the  neck,  but  in  procefs  of  time,  the 
cellular  fubftance,  ligaments  of  the  joints,  and 

even  the  bones  themfelves  come  to  fuffer. 

» 

In  fcrophula,  the  fwellings  are  much  more 
moveable  than  thofe  of  the  fchirrous  kind,  they 
are  generally  fofter,  and  leldom  attended  with 
much  pain  :  They  are  tedious  in  coming  to  fup- 
puration,  are  very  apt  to  difappear  fuddenly,  and 
again  to  rife  in  fome  other  part  of  the  body.  We 
may  likewife  mention,  as  charade riftic  circum- 
fiances  of  this  difeafe,  a  remarkable  foftnefs  of 
the  fkin,  a  kind  of  fullnefs  of  the  face,  with 
generally  large  eyes,  and  a  very  delicate  com¬ 
plexion. 

Ulcers  which  appear  in  fcrophula,  never 
yield  a  good  difeharge,  affording,  upon  their  firft 
appearance,  a  vifeid,  glairy,  and  fometiines  a 
whitifh  curdled  matter,  that  afterwards  changes 
into  a  more  thin  watery  fanies.  The  edges  of 

the 
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the  fores  are  frequently,  though  not  always,  pain* 
ful,  and  are  conftantly  very  much  raifed  or  tu- 
mified.  So  long  as  the  fcrophulous  diathefis 
fubfilts  in  the  conftitution,  fuch  ulcers  very  often 

remain  for  a  great  length  of  time,  without  fliew- 

* 

ing  any  difpofition  either  to  heal  or  to  turn 
worfe  ;  at  other  times  they  heal  very  quickly, 
and  again  break  out  in  fame  other  part  of  the 
body. 


A  variety  of  caufes  have  been  mentioned,  as 
tending  to  produce  fcrophuia,  viz.  a  crude  un- 
digeffable  food  ;  bad  water  ;  living  in  damp  low 
fituations ;  its  being  an  hereditary  difeafe  3  and 
in  fome  countries  endemic. 

Many  other  caufes  too  have  been  enumerated 
by  authors,  but  a  full  confideration  of  them  we 
cannot  here  propofe  to  enter  into.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  obferved,  that  whatever  may,  in 
different  circumffances,  be  the  exciting  or  pre- 
difpofing  caufes  of  fcrophuia,  the  difeafe  itfelf 
either  depends  upon,  or  is  at  lead  much  con¬ 
nected  with,  a  debility  of  the  conffitution  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  probably  of  the  lymphatic  fyffem  in 
particular  3  the  complaint  always  firft  fhewing 

itfelf 
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itfelf  by  fome  affections  of  the  latter  :  And  that 
debility  has  at  lead  a  conhderable  influence  in 
its  production,  is  probable,  not  only  from  the 
evident  nature  of  many  of  the  caufes  faid  to  be 
productive  of  fcrophula,  but  likewife  from  fuch 
remedies  as  are  found  mod  ferviceable  in  the 
cure,  which  are  all  of  a  tonic  invigorating  na¬ 
ture. 

§  2.  Of  the  Cure  of  the  fcruphulous  Ulcer . 

It  was  long  fuppofed  that  fcrophula  depended 
upon  an  acid  acrimony  of  the  fluids,  and  this, 
it  is  probable,  gave  rife  to  the  ufe  of  burnt 
fponge,  different  kinds  of  foap,  and  other  alka¬ 
line  fubdances,  as  being  the  bed  correctors  of 
acidity.  But  although  a  fournefs  of  the  domach, 
and  primce  vice  does  no  doubt  frequently  occur 
in  thefe  complaints,  fyet  it  feems  to  be  entirely 
the  confequence  of  that  general  relaxation  which 
in  fcrophula  fo  univerfally  prevails ;  and  which 
does  not  render  it  in  the  lead  neceffary  to  fup- 
pofe  a  general  afceffancy  of  the  fluids  to  take 
place,  as  the  one  very  frequently,  it  is  well  known, 
even  in  other  complaints,  occurs,  without  fuch 
an  acrimony  as  has  here  been  fuppofed  to  exid 
being  at  all  fiifpecled. 


There 
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There  is  another  circumftancc  too,  which 
renders  it  ftill  more  probable,  that  no  kind  of 
acrimony  whatever  exifls  in  fcrophula,  viz,  the 
very  long  continuance  of  matter  collected  in  the 
different  fwellings  which  occur  in  this  difeafe, 
without  occafioning  either  much  pain,  or  fhewing 
any  tendency  to  corrode  the  furrounding  parts, 
there  being  many  inftances  of  fuch  colledions 
fubfifling  even  for  years,  without  exciting  any 
kind  of  uneafmefs :  And,  in  fad,  the  feveral  re¬ 
medies  recommended  for  the  corredion  of  fuch 
an  acrimony  as  has  been  fuppofed  to  exifl  in 
fcrophulous  complaints,  never  have,  at  lead  fo 
far  as  I  have  feen,  any  influence  in  the  cure. 

Gentle  mercurials  are  fometimes  of  ufe,  as 
refolvents  in  fcrophulous  fwellings,  but  nothing 
has  ever  fuch  a  confiderable  influence  as  a  fre¬ 
quent  and  copious  ufe  of  Peruvian  bark  :  Cold 
bathing  too,  efpecially  in  the  fea,  together  with 
frequent  moderate  exercife,  is  often  of  Angular 
fervice  here  ;  as  is  likewife  change  of  air,  efpe¬ 
cially  to  a  dry  climate. 

With  refped  to  the  treatment  of  fcrophulous 
ulcers,  fo  long  as  the  general  morbid  diathefis 
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continues  in  the  fyftem,  it  is  commonly  in  vain 
to  attempt  their  cure  ;  nor  would  it,  indeed, 
often  be  fafe,  as  by  drying  up  the  fores  in  one 
part,  they  very  commonly  break  out  fomewhere 
elfe,  and  juft  as  readily  fall  upon  the  lungs,  or 
fome  other  organ  of  confequence  to  life,  as  on 
any  other. 

Such  inftances,  indeed,  are  very  frequently 
met  with,  whether  from  the  fores  healing  up  na¬ 
turally  of  themfelves,  or  by  the  affiftance  of  art; 
we  fhould  therefore  be  very  cautious  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  either  of  repellent  or  of  drying  reme¬ 
dies,  and  fhould  rather  endeavour  to  correct  the 
general  difeafe  of  the  habit,  by  the  different 
ftrengthening  remedies  commonly  found  mo  ft 
ufeful  in  the  cure. 

Till  the  difeafe  is  eradicated  from  the  habit, 
all  that  fhould,  in  general,  be  done  to  the  fores, 
is  to  give  as  free  and  open  vents  to  the  matter 
as  poftible,  fo  as  to  prevent  effectually  the  for¬ 
mation  of  finufes. 

The  beft  applications  for  fcrophulous  ulcers, 
are  the  different  faturnine  preparations ;  both 

the 
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the  watery  folution  of facharum  Saturnl ,  Goulard's 
cerate  and  unguentum  Saturninum ,  anfwer  exceed- 
ingly  well,  and  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the 
fpreading  of  fcrophulous  fores,  which  is  otherwife 
very  apt  to  occur,  as  likewife  that  inflammatory 
complexion  which  they  fo  frequently  put  on,  when 
relaxing  applications  are  much  made  ufe  of. 


A  continuation  of  fuch  fimple  dreflmgs,  as 
thefe  recommended,  is  all  that,  in  general,  Ihould 
be  attempted,  fo  long  as  any  diforder  of  the  con- 
ditution  may  remain  ;  but  in  fame  cafes,  the  ul¬ 
cers  are  fo  inveterate  as  to  render  other  refources 
alfo  neceflary,  they  become  fwelled,  painful,  and 
difcharge  a  corroding  acrid  matter. 

When  fuch  appearances  occur,  a  carious  bone 
may  frequently  be  fufpected  to  be  at  the  bottom, 
of  the  fores ;  and  then  nature  mud  be  afiided 
as  much  as  poilible,  in  freeing  her  from  fuch 
parts  of  it  as  are  mod  difeafed,  and  that  are  be¬ 
come  loofe.  This,  in  many  fituations,  may  be 
eafily  done,  but  when  the  complaint  Axes  on 
any  of  the  large  joints,  art  can  feldom  afford 
much  abidance  ;  and  as  amputation  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  is  not,  in  thefe  circumdances,  often  advife- 
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able,  from  the  great  rifk  of  the  difeafe  returning 
in  fome  other  part,  nature  alone  muff  generally 
be  trufted  to  for  a  cure. 

In  fuch  a  fituation,  therefore,  as  little  can  be 
expected  from  any  operation  for  the  removal  of 
the  difprder,  the  mod  effectual  means  fhould  be 
adopted  for  affiding  nature  in  getting  the  better 
of  it.  With  this  view,  a  continued  ufe  of  fea- 
bathing  often  proves  very  ferviceable  ;  but  this 
remedy,  in  order  to  have  any  confiderable  effeCt, 
fhould  be  continued,  with  proper  intervals,  for  a 
number  of  years,  inffead  of  a  few  weeks  annual¬ 
ly,  which  is  all  of  it  that  is  commonly  thought 
neceffary. 

The  bark,  as  formerly  directed,  fhould  ffiil  be 
continued,  and  I  have  fometimes  obferved  very 
good  effects  from  a  conjunction  of  it  with  clcuta ; 
particularly  in  procuring  a  proper  difcharge  from 
fcrophulous  fores. 

When,  in  courfe  of  time,  and  by  proper  at¬ 
tention  to  the  different  circumftances  taken  no¬ 
tice  of,  there  is  reafon,  from  the  fores  fhewing  a 
tendency  to  heal,  to  fufpeCt  that  the  general  mor¬ 
bid 
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bid  difpofition  of  the  fyftem  is  pretty  much  era¬ 
dicated,  nature  is  always  greatly  affifted  in  the 
cure,  and  that  too  is  rendered  much  more  fafe, 
by  the  introduction  of  an  iffue  fomewhat  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  difcharge  yielded  by  the  diffe¬ 
rent  fores,  and  which,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  fhould 
certainly  be  continued  for  life® 

Gentle  compreffion  has,  in  the  feverai  pre¬ 
ceding  fections,  been  recommended  for  different 
kinds  of  ulcers  ;  but  in  no  fpecies  of  fore  is  it 
either  fo  evidently  indicated,  or  of  fo  much  uti¬ 
lity,  as  in  fcrophulous  ulcers  :  In  which,  that 
fwelling  and  tumefaction,  which  frequently  raife 
their  edges  to  very  confiderable  heights,  often 
prove  a  greater  hinderance  to  the  cure  than  any 
other  circumflance  ;  and  which,  when  no  confi¬ 
derable  inflammation  occurs,  may  always,  by 
gentle  compreffion,  be  eafily  and  fafely  removed. 

Such,  in  general,  is  the  treatment  which  an- 
fwers  bed  in  fcrophulous  ulcers  ;  but  fcrophula 
being  one  of  thofe  many  difeafes  that  fo  fre¬ 
quently  put  practitioners  to  the  blufh,  from  their 
never  yet  having  difcoverecl  a  proper  remedy  for 
it,  nothing  pofitive  or  certain  can  be  faid  with 

refpeft 
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refpedt  to  it.  All  that  was  here  intended  being 
to  point  out,  as  concifely  as  poffible,  fuch  a 
courfe  as  mofl  eff'e  dually  affiffs  nature  in  her  efforts 
towards  a  cure. 
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SECTION  XIII. 

General  Corollaries'  in  the  Management  of 

Ulcers . 

i 

HAving  now  gone  through  the  confidera- 
tion  of  all  the  different  fpecies  of  ulcers, 
it  will  not  here,  probably,  be  thought  improper 
to  exhibit,  by  way  of  conclufion,  fuch  general 
corollaries  as  naturally  occur  from  the  feveral  ob- 
fervations  thrown  out  in  the  preceding  feclions. 

i.  It  appears  that,  except  in  a  few  inffances, 
viz.  in  Lues  Venerea,  Scrophula,  and  Scurvy, 
that  ulcers  are  always  to  be  confidered  merely  as 
local  affeflions* 


2.  That 
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2.  That  the  varieties  in  the  matters  dif- 
charged  by  ulcers,  excepting  in  one  or  other  of 
the  above  mentioned  disorders,  depend  always 
on  fome  particular  affeCtion  of  the  folids  in  the 
part  difeafed,  and  not  on  any  morbid  date  of  the 
blood,  or  other  fluids. 

) 

1 

3.  That  ulcers  appear  to  be  ufeful  or  other- 
wife  to  the  conftitution,  not  by  the  quality  of 
matter  afforded,  but  by  the  quantity  :  And  ac¬ 
cordingly,  that  the  cure  of  even  the  oldeft  fore 
is  rendered  perfectly  fafe  by  the  introduction 
and  prefervation  of  fuch  an  iffue  as  will  yield 
the  fame  quantity  of  fluids  the  fyftem  has,  by 
means  of  the  ulcer,  been  accuftomed  to  throw 
off. 

4.  That,  in  the  cure  of  ulcers,  the  firfl  cir- 
cumftance  to  be  determined,  is,  whether  they 
are  to  be  confidered  as  general  or  topical  com¬ 
plaints.  If  they  appear  to  be  of  the  former  kind, 
fuch  remedies  muff  be  ad  mini  it  red,  as  are  known 
to  be  mo  ft  effectual  for  the  correction  of  the  dif- 
eafe  they  happen  to  be  connected  with ;  in  other 
refpeCts  the  treatment  of  fuch  fores  is  nearly  the 

fame 
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fame  with  thofe  originally  of  an  unmixed  fnnple 
nature. 

5.  That,  in  the  topical  treatment  of  ulcers  of 
every  kind,  the  principal  object  to  be  had  in 
view,  is,  to  reduce  them  as  nearly  as  poflible  to 
the  hate  of  fimple  purulent  fores  ;  for  which 
purpofe  the  different  remedies  have  been  pointed 
out  in  the  feveral  preceding  fedions. 

6.  That  ulcers  being  once  reduced  to  the 
fimple  hate  above  mentioned,  their  farther  treat¬ 
ment,  in  general,  becomes  a  very  eafy  matter  ; 
the  cure  being  then  to  be  entirely  effeded  by  a 
proper  attention  to  the  three  following  cireum- 
fiances. 

i \ft.  To  the  introduction  of  an  iffue,  as  was  late¬ 
ly  obferved,  of  fuch  a  fize  as  may  carry  off  the 
fame  quantity  of  fluids  the  fyflem  has,  by  means 
of  the  fore,  been  accuftomed  to  get  free  of. 

2 ff,  To  the  prefervation  of  the  matter  dif- 
charged  in  a  purulent  form,  the  feveral  means 
for  which  have  been  already  fully  pointed  out ; 
but  the  principal  of  thefe,  it  may  be  remarked. 


are 
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are  the  avoiding  every  kind  of  irritation,  by 
ufing  the  mildeft  dreffmgs  only,  and  preferving, 
in  the  parts  affedled,  a  proper  degree  of  heat. 

3 d.  To  the  application  of  gentle  cOmpreffion, 
not  only  upon  the  ulcer  itfelf,  but  on  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  found  parts  alfo  :  This,  in  the  cure  of 
every  fore,  has  been  fliewn  to  be  a  very  material 
piece  of  pra&ice. 

\ 

These  are,  in  fhort,  the  principal  circum- 
ftances  to  be  had  in  view  in  the  management  of 
ulcers,  and  which,  in  different  parts  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fedlions,  have  been  more  fully  explained. 
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CHIRURGICAL 

ESSAYS- 

PART  III. 

Obfervations  on  White  Swellings  of 

the  Joints* 


SECT.  I. 

Of  the  Symptoms  and  Caufes  of  White  Swel¬ 
lings* 


§  i.  General  Remarks  on  White  Swellings . 

THEPvE  are  not  probably  many  diforders  to 
which  the  human  body  is  liable,  which 
prove  either  of  worfe  confequences  to  patients3 
or  that  are  lefs  underilood  by  practitioners  than 

Z  z  White 
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White  Swellings  of  the  joints  :  Infomuch  that, 
whenever  the  difeafe  is  thoroughly  formed,  it  is 
in  general  confidered  as  incurable. 

This  ought  certainly  to  be  a  very  flrong  in- 

1  * 

ducement,  with  every  practitioner,  for  carrying 
his  refearches  with  refpect  to  it  as  far  as  poflible, 
and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  a  fufficient  apology  for 
thefe  obfervations  being  now  offered  ;  for,  fo 
long  as  we  remain,  with  regard  to  any  eircum- 
ftance,  in  uncertainty,  pointing  out  defects 
merely,  though  no  material  improvements  fhould 
be  propofed,  may  frequently,  by  exciting  others 
to  a  farther  profecution  of  the  inquiry,  be  a 
means,  at  laft,  of  the  fubjedt  being  more  accu¬ 
rately  underftood.  And,  if  that  effedt  fhould,  ip. 
any  degree,  be  the  refult  of  the  following  re¬ 
marks,  I  (hall  always  confider  the  time  bellowed 
on  them  as  having  been  ufefully  employed. 

The  term  White  Swelling  has  commonly  been 
applied  to  fuch  enlargements  of  the  joints,  as  arq 
not  attended  with  external  inflammation  or  dif- 
colouration  of  the  fkin  and  common  teguments  : 
The  only  fymptoms  which  at  firfl  commonly  take 
place,  being  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  fwelling, 

witfy 
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with  a  deep  feated  pain.  In  the  progrefs  of  the 
difeafe,  indeed,  the  whole  furrounding  parts 
come  to  be  fo  much  affedted,  that  inflammation 
is  at  laft  communicated  to  the  fkin  itfelf,  which 
terminating  in  abfceflfes  and  confequent  ulcera¬ 
tions,  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  a  great 
many  openings  furrounding  the  whole  joints  that 
are  fo  difeafed. 

<  > 

Though  there  are,  by  different  writers,  fevera! 
detached  obfervations  upon  this  complaint*,  yet 
no  regular  account  has  ever  been  given  of  it,  far¬ 
ther  than  what  may  be  met  with  in  general  dif- 
fertations  on  difeafes  of  the  bones,  they,  viz.  the 

1 

bones  having  always  been  confidered  at  the  prin¬ 
cipal  feat  of  fuch  diforders. 

§  2.  Different  fpecies  of  white  Swellings » 

There  feems  evidently  to  be  two  different 
fpecies  of  white  fwellings,  entirely  diflindl  from  one 

another ; 

*  See  two  papers  in  Vol.  IV.  of  Edinburgh  Medical  Effays,  one 

by  Dr  Monro,  and  the  other  by  Dr  Simpfon. - See  nlfo,  A  paper 

<?n  this  fubjeft,  inferred  in  a  Colleftion  of  pathological  Inquiries  and 
Obfervations  in  Surgery,  by  Richard  Erowne  Chefton,  Surgeon  to  the- 
Ulocelter  Infirmary. 
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another  ;  and  as  the  one  is  of  a  much  more  mild 
nature  than  the  other,  very  frequently  admitting 
of  palliation,  and  fometimes  even  of  complete 
cures,  which  the  other  never  does,  it  would  feem 
to  be  a  matter  of  importance,  fo  to  charaCterife 
the  different  varieties,  that  the  one  may  be  eafily 
and  certainly  diftinguifhed  from  the  other. 

It  is  in  this,  however,  as  in  many  other  dif- 
eafes,  that  the  complaint  has  frequently  been  of 
confiderable  handing  before  practitioners  are 
called  in  :  So  that  although,  if  feen  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  through  all  its  different  ftages,  it 
might  generally  be  eafily  enough  known  of  what 
particular  nature  the  diforder  in  reality  is,  yet 
by  being  fo  much  advanced  as  they  frequently 
are,  before  affiflance  is  defired,  and  the  exaCt 
hiftory  of  the  fyrnptoms  being  feldom  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  patients  themfelves,  it  is  often  im- 
poffible  in  the  latter  flages  of  the  difeafe,  to  make 
any  accurate  or  certain  diftinCtion  ;  the  fymp- 
toms  of  both  fpecies  being  then  commonly  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fimilar. 

When  that  is  not  the  cafe,  however,  and  the 
practitioner  is  called  in  before  the  fyrnptoms 

have 
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have  made  any  great  progrefs,  he  may  always, 
with  a  little  attention,  acquire  almoft  a  certainty 
with  refpedt  to  the  nature  of  the  complaint. 
And,  as  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  feeing 
every  fpecies  of  the  diforder,  in  all  its  fevera! 
ftages,  I  propofe,  firfl,  to  give  as  exadt  an  ac¬ 
count  as  poffible,  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the 
different  fymptoms  in  each  fpecies ;  then  to  men- 
tion  the  feveral  appearances  of  the  joints,  which 
in  each,  are  obferved  on  diffedtion,  with  the  moft 
common  exciting  and  predifpofmg  caufes  of  the 
diforder  ;  and  laftly,  I  fhall  enumerate  the  diffe- 
ent  remedies  that  I  have  known  ufed  for  it,  with 
their  feveral  effedts. 


Swellings  of  this  nature,  it  may  be  remark¬ 
ed,  occur  in  every  joint  of  the  body  ;  but  much 
more  frequently  in  the  large,  than  in  the  fmall 
joints :  Thus  there  are  probably  twice  the  num¬ 
ber  to  be  met  with  in  the  knee  and  ankle  joints, 
than  are  ever  found  in  all  the  reft  of  the  body 
befides. 
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§  3.  Of  the  fymptoms  of  the  firfl ,  or  rheumatic  fpecies 

of  white  Swelling . 

The  firfl  and  what  may  be  confidered  as  the 
mod  fiinple  fpecies  of  the  difeafe,  begins  with  an 
acute  pain,  which  feems  to  be  diffufed  over  the 
whole  joint,  and  frequently  even  extends  along 
the  tendenous  and  apaneurotic  expanfions  of  fuch 
mufcles  as  communicate  with  the  joint.  There 
is  from  the  beginning,  an  uniform  fwelling  of 
the  whole  furrounding  teguments,  which  in  dif¬ 
ferent  patients  is  in  very  different  degrees,  but  it 
is  always  fo  confiderable,  as  to  occafion  an  evi¬ 
dent  difference  in  point  of  fize,  between  the  dif- 
eafed  and  found  joint  of  the  oppohte  fide  : 
There  is  generally  great  tenfion  prevails,  but  fel- 
dom  in  this  period  of  the  diforder  any  external 
difcolouration. 

The  patient  from  the  firfl  commencement  of 
the  difeafe,  receives  the  greateff  pain  from  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  joint,  and  always  finding  it  eafiefl  in  a 
relaxed  pofture,  it  is,  accordingly,  kept  conftant- 
ly  bent,  which  generally,  in  every  fituation,  but 
more  efpecially  in  the  knee,  begets  a  ffiffnefs  or 
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kind  of  rigidity  in  the  flexor  tendons,  which 
correfponds  with  it. 

This  rigidity  of  the  tendons,  has,  by  many, 
been  confidered  as  an  original  fymptom  of  the 
diforder,  but  when  duly  attended  to,  it  will  al¬ 
ways  be  found  to  be  rather  a  confequence  of  the 
difeafe,  and  to  have  arifen  from  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  caufe.  In  confequence  too,  of  the  total 
want  of  motion,  which,  from  this  circumflance, 
is  always  produced,  fuch  joints,  in  a  very  fhort 
time,  generally  become  quite  (tiff  and  immove¬ 
able,  fo  as  frequently,  at  firfl  fight,  to  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  complete  and  real  anchylofcs* 

If  the  diforder,  either  by  nature  or  by  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  proper  remedies,  is  not  now  carried  off, 
the  fwelling  which  originally  was  not  very  confi- 
derable,  begins  gradually  to  augment,  and  goes 
on,  till  it  fometimes  acquires  two  or  even  three 
times  the  natural  fize  of  the  part. 

The  cuticular  veins  become  turgid  and  varicofe, 
the  limb  below  the  fwelling  decays  confiderably 
in  its  flefny  mufcular  fubftance,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  frequently  acquires  an  equality  in  point  of 

thicknefsa 
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thicknefs,  by  becoming  cedematous ;  the  pain 
turns  more  intolerable,  efpecially  when  the  pa- 
tient  is  warm  in  bed  or  otherwife  heated ;  and 
abfceffes  form  in  different  parts  of  the  fwelling, 
and  run  in  all  different  directions,  at  the  fame 
time  that  there  frequently  appears  to  be  no  im¬ 
mediate  communication  between  the  matters  con¬ 
tained  in  them. 

In  all  thefe  abfceffes,  a  fluctuation  of  a  fluid, 
upon  preffure,  is  generally  evident,  as  is  the  cafe, 
in  every  collection  of  matter  not  very  deep  feat- 
ed  ;  but  independent  of  that  fluctuating  fenfa- 
tion,  all  fuch  fwellings  afford  a  very  peculiar 
elaftic  feel,  yielding  to  preffure,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  do  not  like  cedematous  fwellings  retain 
the  mark,  but  inftantly  fill  up  any  deprefllons, 

r 

that  by  the  finger,  or  otherwife,  happen  to  be 
made  in  them. 

These  different  collections,  either  upon  break¬ 
ing  of  themfelves,  or  on  being  laid  open,  dif- 
charge  confiderable  quantities  of  matter,  which, 
at  nrfl,  is  generally  purulent,  and  of  a  pretty 
good  confidence  ;  it  foon,  however,  degenerates 
into  a  thin  foetid  ill  digefted  fanies,  and  has  ne¬ 


ver 
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ver,  at  lead,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  dih 
charged,  any  remarkable  influence,  in  reducing 
the  fize  of  the  fwellings,  which  flill  retain  nearly 
their  former  dimenfions. 

If  the  orifices  from  whence  fuch  matters  flow, 
are  not  by  art  kept  open,  they  very  foon  heal  up, 
and  new  collediions  forming  in  different  parts, 
again  break  out  and  heal  as  before  :  So  that  in 
long  continued  diforders  of  this  kind,  the  whole 
furrounding  teguments,  are  often  entirely  covered 
■with  cicatrices,  that  remain  after  fuch  ulcers. 

Long  before  the  diforder  has  arrived  at  this 
Hate,  the  patient's  health  has  generally  fuffered 
confiderably  ;  firft,  from  the  violence  of  the  pain, 
which  is  often  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  take  away 
entirely  both  fleep  and  appetite  ;  and  then,  from 
the  abforption  of  matter  into  the  fyftem,  which 
always  certainly  takes  place  in  fome  degree  from 
its  firft  formation  in  the  different  abfceifes  ;  but 
which,  indeed,  never  appears  fo  evidently,  till 
the  feveral  collections  either  burft  of  themfelves, 
or  are  by  incifion  laid  open  ;  when  a  quick  pulfe, 
night  fweats,  and  a  weakning  diarrhea,  are  ah 
ways  fare  to  occur  ;  and  which,  generally,  at  laft, 

A  a  a  carry 
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carry  off*  the  patient,  if  the  member  is  not  either 
amputated,  or  if  a  cure  of  the  diforder  is  not  in 
one  way  or  another  efteded, 

1  , 

These  are  the  feveral  fymptoms  of  this  fpecies 
of  white  fwelling,  in  all  its  different  ftages  :  We 
Ihall  now,  as  was  propofed,  enumerate  the  appear¬ 
ances  that  in  general  are  obferved,  on  difleding 
fuch  fwelled  joints  after  amputation  of  the  mem¬ 
ber. 

§  4.  Appearances  obferved  on  diffeftion ,  in  the  Jirfi 
fpecies  of  white  Swelling . 

In  fome  cafes,  the  pain  even  in  this  fpecies  of 
the  complaint,  is  from  the  beginning  fo  violent, 
that  praditioners  are  led  at  once  to  conclude  it 
to  be  of  the  worff:  and  moft  incurable  kind  : 
And  patients,  rather  than  fuffer  a  long  continu¬ 
ance  of  fuch  a  torment  as  it  is  often  attended 
with,  and  after  all,  remain  in  uncertainty  with  re- 
fped  to  a  cure  being  obtained,  frequently  pre¬ 
fer  immediate  amputation  of  the  member. 

Several  fuch  inffances  I  have  feen,  where  the 
operation  has  been  performed  in  very  early  pe¬ 
riods  of  the  complaints.  In  all  of  thele,  the  on- 

iy 
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ly  preternatural  affeflion  obferved  on  laying  open 
the  fwellings,  was,  a  confiderable  morbid  thick- 
nefs  of  the  furrounding  ligaments,  without  any 
difeafe  of  the  joint  whatever  ;  the  bones  and 
cartilages  always  remaining  perfe&ly  found,  as 
likewife  the  fynovia,  both  with  refpedl  to  quan¬ 
tity  and  confidence. 

This  thickning  of  the  ligaments,  though,  in 
general,  it  appears  in  a  greater  or  leffer  degree, 
according  as  the  complaint  has  been  of  long  or 
fhort  handing,  yet  it  is  not  always  the  cafe  ;  for, 
in  fome  recent  inftances,  the  ligaments  have  ap¬ 
peared  more  difeafed  than  in  others  where  the 
diforder  had  continued  longer :  In  the  former, 
indeed,  the  fymptoms  were  always  found  to  have 
been  very  violent. 

In  the  more  advanced  dages  of  the  diforder, 
when  abfceffes  have  formed  in  different  parts, 
when  the  pain  has.  been  long  very  violent  with 
great  addition  of  fwelling,  on  laying  open  the 
parts,  the  thickning  of  the  ligaments  is  then 
found  more  confiderable,  and  is  generally,  if  not 
always,  attended  with  an  effufion  into  the  fur- 
founding  cellular  fubftance,  of  a  thick  glairy 

kind 
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kind  of  matter,  which  appears  to  be  the  caufe 
of  that  fpringy  feel  peculiar  to  fuch  fwellings, 
as  was  formerly  taken  notice  of  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion. 

The  different  abfceffes  or  collections  of  matter, 
are  found  to  run  in  various  directions  through 
this  glairy  albumenous  kind  of  fluff,  without, 
however,  feeming  to  mix  with  it.  In  fome  few 

inflances  again,  together  with  collections  of  pus, 

✓ 

a  great  many  fmall  hydatides  are  obferved  ;  and 
in  the  farther  progrefs  of  the  diforder,  all  thefe 
together  form  fuch  a  confufed  mafs  of  different 
matters  and  fubftances,  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible, 
by  diffeCtion,  to  trace  them  farther  than  is  at 
once  obferved  on  their  nrft  being  laid  open.. 

Even  all  thefe  appearances  I  have  known  oc« 
cur,  without  any  affeCtion  of  the  bones  of  the 
joint,  both  they  and  the  furrounding  cartilages, 
upon  cutting  through  the  capfular  ligaments,  re¬ 
maining  perfectly  found. 

When,  however,  by  a  very  long  continuance 
of  the  complaint,  thefe  ligaments  come  to  be 
corroded  by  the  different  collections  of  matter, 

the 
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the  cartilages  then,  and  in  confequence  the  bones, 
are  very  foon  brought  to  fuffer,  the  latter  becom¬ 
ing  carious,  fo  foon  as  the  former,  by  the  acri¬ 
mony  of  the  matter,  have  been  abraded. 


The  tendons  of  the  flexor  mufcles,  which  are 
always  in  this  difeafe,  as  was  already  mentioned, 
very  ftifF  and  much  contracted,  do  not,  upon  dif- 
fection,  afford  any  evident  morbid  appearances, 

4 

either  with  refpeCt  to  hardnefs  or  enlargement. 
We  fliall  now,  as  was  propofed,  give  a  defcrip- 
lion  of  the  other  fpecies  of  the  diforder. 


§  5.  Of  the  Symptoms  of  the  more  inveterate  or 
fcrophulous  fpecies  of  white  Swelling . 

In  this  fpecies  of  the  difeafe,  the  pain  is  com¬ 
monly  very  violent,  more  acute  generally  than  in 
the  other,  and  initead  of  being  diffufed,  is  more 
confined  to  a  particular  fpotf  mofl  frequently  to 
the  very  middle  of  the  joint  :  In  foine  inftances 
I  have  known  the  patients  fay  they  could  cover 
the  whole  pained  part  with  the  fize  of  a  crown- 
piece  or  lefs. 
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The  fwelling  is  at  fird  commonly  very  incon¬ 
siderable,  in  fo  much  that,  on  fome  occafions, 
even  when  the  pain  has  been  very  violent,  very 
little  difference,  in  point  of  fize,  can  be  obferved 
between  the  difeafed  and  found  joint  of  the  op- 
pofite  fide.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  fpecies  of 
the  difeafe,  the  lead  degree  of  motion  always 
gives  very  great  pain,  fo  that  the  joint  being  here 
too  constantly  kept  in  a  bent  pofition,  that  Stiff* 
nefs  and  rigidity  of  the  tendons  come  likewife 
foon  to  be  produced. 

As  the  diforder  advances,  the  pain  turns  more 
violent,  and  the  fwelling  becomes  more  confide* 
rable,  with  an  evident  enlargement  of  the  ends 
of  fuch  bones  as  compofe  the  joints. 

In  procefs  of  time,  the  tumour  gets  that  eladie 
feel  formerly  taken  notice  of,  varicofe  veins  ap¬ 
pear  over  its  furface,  and  collections  of  matter 
occur  in  different  parts  of  it  :  Thefe,  upon  burft- 
ing  or  being  laid  open,  difeharge  confiderable 
quantities,  fometimes  of  a  purulent  like  matter, 
but  molt  frequently  of  a  thin  foetid  ffuff ;  and  if 

i 

a  probe  be  introduced,  and  can  be  paffed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  fores,  the  bones  are  found  carious, 

and 
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and  pieces  of  them  are  often  difcharged  at  the 
openings. 


On  the  farther  continuance  of  the  diforder^ 
the  conflitution  comes  here  likewife  to  fufFer  as 
in  the  firfl  fpecies  of  the  difeafe  ;  and  a  diarrhea, 
with  night  fweats  commencing,  the  patient  is 
foon  reduced  from  perhaps  the  fullefl  habit,  to 
little  more  than  (kin  and  bone. 

§  6.  Appearances  ohferved  on  dijfedion ,  in  the  fcro« 
phulous  fpecies  of  white  Swelling . 

Upon  fuch  joints  being  differed,  either  after 
death,  or  after  amputation  of  the  member,  in  the 
firfl  flages  of  the  diforder,  the  foft  parts  feem 
very  little  affected  ;  but  in  all,  even  the  flighted: 
that  I  had  ever  an  opportunity  of  feeing,  there 
was  conflantly  obferved,  an  enlargement  either 
of  the  whole  ends  of  the  bones,  or  of  their  epi- 
phifes  ;  frequently  of  thofe  on  one  fide  of  the 
joint  only  ;  in  others  again,  the  bones  on  both 
fides  have  been  affected. 

This  enlargement  fometimes  occurs,  without 
any  other  evident  difeafe,  but  in  general,  and  al¬ 
ways 
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ways  in  a  more  advanced  hate  of  the  complaint, 
the  foft  fpungy  parts  of  fuch  bones,  appear  diffol- 
ved  into  a  thin,  fluid,  foetid  matter,  and  that  too, 
in  fome  cafes,  without  the  cartilages  which  fur- 
round  them  feeming  much  affe&ed.  In  procefs 
of  time,  however,  the  cartilages  come  like  wife  to 
be  diffolved,  and  then  the  different  matters,  viz. 
that  of  the  bones  and  fofter  parts,  all  mixing  to¬ 
gether,  fuch  fwellings  being  in  that  flate  laid 
open,  exhibit  a  hill  more  confufed  collection 
than  is  generally  obferved,  even  in  the  worh 
hages  of  the  other  fpecies  of  the  diforder. 

Although  it  was  remarked,  that,  in  the 
early  periods  of  the  complaint,  the  furrounding 
foft  parts  do  not  always  appear  much  affected, 
yet,  in  its  farther  progrefs,  they  likewife  are 
always  brought  to  fuffer.  The  ligaments  be¬ 
come  thickned,  and  the  contiguous  cellular 
membrane  huffed  with  that  vifcid  glairy  kind  of 
matter,  as  obferved  in  the  other  fpecies  of  the 
diforder. 


§  6. 
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§  7*  Of  the  Caufes  of  white  Swellings  of  the 

Having  thus  given  a  particular  account  of  the 
different  appearances  generally  obferved  in  both 
fpecies  of  white  fwelling,  we  come  now,  lit 
courfe,  to  the  confideration  of  the  different  caufes 
which  tend  to  produce  them  :  And,  to  go  on  in 
the  fame  order  with  the  defcriptions  that  have 
been  given,  we  fliall  firft  enumerate  thofe  that 
are  particularly  connected  with  that  which  we 
termed  the  firft  or  Rheumatic  fpecies  of  the  dis¬ 
order. 

In  this  way  may  be  mentioned  as  caufes,  all 
fuch  (trains  as  particularly  affedt  the  ligaments  of 
the  joints,  fo  as  to  produce  inflammation  ;  like- 
wife  bruifes,  luxations  of  the  bones*  and,  in  fhort 
every  affection  which  can,  in  any  degree,  be  at¬ 
tended  with  that  effect. 

A  rheumatic  difpofition,  or  diathefis  as  it  is 
termed,  may  here  too  be  taken  notice  of  as  a 
principal  caufe  of  this  fpecies  of  white  fwelling  ; 
for,  in  every  rheumatic  affection,  the  parts  mo  ft 
liable  to  be  attacked  are  the  ligaments  of  the 

B  b  b  joints. 
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joints,  and  other  deep  feated  membranes.  The 
diforder  occurring  mod  frequently  in  the  large 
joints,  efpecially  in  the  knee,  is  a  flrong  argu¬ 
ment  too  for  the  rheumatic  difpofition  having  a 
confiderable  influence  in  its  produdion  ;  for  it  is 
well  known  that  rheumatifm,  in  its  mod  evident 
form,  does  really  more  frequently  attack  the 
larger  joints  than  any  of  the  fmaller  :  And,  in 
fad,  we  find  this  fpecies  of  white  fwelling  occurs 
more  frequently  in  young  plethoric  people,  in 
whom  the  rheumatic  diathefis  mod  frequently 
prevails,  than  it  ever  does  in  thofe  of  an  oppo- 
fite  temperament. 

That  it  is  the  ligaments  of  the  joints  only 
which  are  fird  affeded  in  this  diforder,  is  from 
the  hidory  of  the  difledions,  rendered  evident ; 
they,  in  the  fird  dages  of  the  complaint,  being 
almod  the  only  parts  that  are  found  difeafed. 
The  effufions  into  the  cellular  membrane  of  that 
thick  glairy  matter  taken  notice  of,  are  probably 
cccafioned  by  an  exudation  from  the  vdlels  of 
thefe  ligaments  that  have  been  originally  inflam¬ 
ed,  it  being  known  that  fuch  parts  never  furnifh 
a  proper  fluid  for  the  formation  of  purulent  mat¬ 
ter  :  In  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  indeed,  ab- 

fcefles 
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fceffes  containing  real  pus  do  always  appear,  but 
never  till  inflammation  has  been  communicated 
to  the  furrounding  parts,  which  more  readily  af¬ 
ford  a  fluid  proper  for  that  purpofe. 

I  would  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  conclude^ 
that  this  fpecies  of  white  fwelling  is  at  firft  al¬ 
ways  occasioned  by  an  Inflammatory  or  rheumatic 
affedion  of  the  ligaments  of  fuch  joints  as  it  at¬ 
tacks,  and  that  too  from  whatever  caufe  fuch  in¬ 
flammation  may  originally  have  proceeded. 

The  other  fpecies  of  the  diforder,  from  all  the 
Symptoms  enumerated,  and  from  the  different 
appearances  on  diffedion,  feems  evidently  to  be 
originally  an  affedion  of  the  bones  ;  the  fur¬ 
rounding  foft  parts  coming  only  to  fuffer  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  from  their  connedion 
with,  and  vicinity  to  thefe. 

This  fpecies  of  white  fwelling  very  Seldom  oc¬ 
curs,  as  the  confequence  of  any  external  acci¬ 
dent  5  generally  beginning  without  the  patient 
being  in  the  lead:  able  to  account  for  it,  and  from 
the  effeds  which  it  ufually  produces  on  the  bones 
attacked,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  fpecies  of  the 

real 
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real  fpina  vent  of  a ,  and  which  again  is  very  pro¬ 
bably  a  difeafe  of  the  fame  nature  in  the  bones, 
as  fcrophula  is  of  the  foft  parts.  Indeed,  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  the  two  diforders,  after  making  al¬ 
lowance  for  their  different  fituations,  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fnnilar  ;  they  both  begin  with  confider- 
able  enlargements  or  fwellings  of  the  parts  they 
invade,  which  afterwards  in  both,  too,  generally 
end  in  evident  ulcerations ;  and  they  both  like- 
wife  frequently  occur  in  the  fame  perfon  and  at 
the  fame  time. 

It  is  likewife  obferved,  that  this  fpecies  of 

• 

white  fwelling  is  generally  either  attended  with 
other  evident  fymptoms  of  fcrophula  fubfifting  at 
the  time  ;  or  that  the  patient  in  an  earlier  period 
of  life  has  been  fubjedt  to  that  difeafe  ;  or,  what 
is  nearly  the  fame,  that  he  is  defcended  from 
fcrophulous  parents,  and  confequently,  rnofl  pro¬ 
bably,  has  the  feeds  of  that  difeafe  lurking  in  his 
conftitution. 

From  all  thefe  circumftances,  it  may,  I  think, 
with  probability  be  concluded,  that  this  fpecies  of 
white  fwelling  is  commonly,  if  not  always,  of  a 
fcrophulous  nature  3  and  it  having  already  been 

(hewn. 
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fhewn,  that  the  other  fpecies  of  the  diforder  is  to 
be  confidered  as  an  inflammatory,  or  what  we  have 
termed  a  rheumatic  affe&ion  j  and,  a  thorough 
diftinffion  of  the  two  different  fpecies  being  in 
the  treatment  a  matter  of  very  great  importance, 
it  will  not  here  be  improper  to  give  a  fhort  enu¬ 
meration,  of  the  feveral  diagnoilic  or  molt  cha- 
ra&eriilic  fymptoms  of  each. 

§  8.  Diagnojis . 

The  pain  in  the  white  fwelling  from  a  rheu¬ 
matic  difpofition,  is,  as  was  formerly  remarked, 
always,  from  the  beginning,  diffufed  over  the 
whole  joint,  and  on  fome  occaflons,  extends  even 
a  confiderable  way  along  the  mufcles  that  are  at¬ 
tached  to  it :  Whereas,  in  the  other  fpecies  of 
the  diforder,  the  pain  is  not  only  always  at  firft, 
but  fome  times,  even  when  the  complaint  has 
been  of  confiderable  handing,  confined  to  a  very 
fmall  circumfcribed  fpace. 

In  the  former  the  fwelling  is  always  confined 
to  the  foft  parts,  and  is  from  the  beginning  ex¬ 
ceedingly  evident ;  but  in  the  latter,  there  is  fel- 
doxn  for  fome  time  any  perceptible  fwelling,  and 

when 
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when  it  does  more  fenfibly  appear,  the  bones  are 

•  y  - 

found  evidently  to  be  the  parts  chiefly  affected, 
the  furrounding  teguments  coming  only  to  fuf- 
fer  on  a  farther  progrefs  of  the  difeafe. 

These  are  the  chief  local  differences  of  the 
two  fpecies  of  this  diforder  ;  but  fome  affiftance 
in  the  diftinction  may  likewife  be  obtained,  from 
the  general  habit  of  the  patient,  and  from  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  complaint  may  feem  to  have 
been  produced. 

Thus,  when  fuch  fwellings  occur,  in  young, 
flrong,  plethoric  people,  efpecially  in  fuch  as  have 
formerly  been  fubjed  to  rheumatifm,  and  that 
whether  in  confequence  of  an  immediate  external 
accident  or  not,  fuch,  moft  probably,  will  always 
prove  to  be  of  the  mildeft,  or  rheumatic  fpecies 
of  the  diforder. 

Whereas,  when  fwellings  of  this  nature  ap¬ 
pear  in  fuch  patients  as  are  otherwife  evidently 
of  fcrophulous  difpofitions,  wdiere  together  with 
a  fine  fkin  and  delicate  complexion,  there  are 
either,  on  examination,  found  hardened  glands 
in  the  neck,  arm-pits,  or  inguina  ;  or,  it  is  dis¬ 
covered^ 
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covered,  that  the  patient  has,  from  his  anceftors, 

1 

a  title  to  fuch  complaints  ;  when  either  any,  or 
all  of  thefe  circumftances  occur,  and  if  the  dif- 
order  has  begun  in  the  manner  formerly  defcrib- 
ed,  without  any  evident  external  caufe ,  we  need 
be  under  very  little  doubt  in  concluding  it  to  be 
of  a  fcrophuious  nature. 

The  great  utility  of  properly  diftinguiffiing  the 
two  different  fpecies  of  white  fwelling,  appears 
in  no  circumflance  fo  evident  as  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  :  In  the  one  there  being  fome  chance  by 
proper  remedies  of  being  ferviceable  to  the  pa¬ 
tient  ;  whereas  in  the  other,  viz.  the  fcrophuious, 
it  is  not  probable  that  art  will  ever  be  able  to  af¬ 
ford  much  alfiftance. 
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§  i.  Of  the  Effects  of  an  antiphlogijlic  Courfe 
in  the  rheumatic  Species  of  white  Swelling. 

IN  the  rheumatic  white  fwelling,  as  it  is  always 
at  firft  evidently  of  an  inflammatory  nature^ 
confiderable  advantages  are  commonly  obtained 
by  a  due  attention  to  a  proper  antiphlogiflic 
courfe. 

The  firft  remedy,  which,  with  this  view,  fhould 
be  put  in  practice,  is  blood-letting  ;  but  inftead 
of  general  evacuations  from  the  arm  or  elfe- 
where,  it  proves  always  more  effectual  to  take 
the  blood  immediately  from  the  part  afieded  : 
Cupping  and  fcarifying  is  here  a  principal  reme¬ 
dy  ;  the  inflrument  ihould  be  applied  to  each  fide 
of  the  difeafed  joint,  on  each  fide  of  the  rotula 

for 
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for  indance,  when  the  knee  is  the  part  affedted, 
and  at  lead  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  blood  dis¬ 
charged  ;  and  this  to  be  repeated  at  proper  in¬ 
tervals,  once,  twice  or  oftener,  according  to  the 
violence  of  the  fymptoms,  and  Hate  of  the  pa« 
tient’s  flrength  at  the  time. 

In  the  ordinary  way  of  difcharging  only  an 
ounce  or  two  of  blood  by  this  operation,  it  has, 
in  general,  very  little  or  no  influence;  but  in  the 
quantities  mentioned,  and  which,  by  thofe  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  pra&ice,  is  commonly  eafily  obtain¬ 
ed,  it  mod  frequently  is  attended  with  very  con- 
fiderable  effects. 

It  mud  here  be  obferved,  that  cupping  is,  in 
thefe  cafes,  much  fuperior  to  leeches,  which  is 
not  only  a  more  tedious  method  of  getting  the 
fame  quantity  of  blood,  but  the  fwelling  occa- 
fioned,  by  the  application  of  any  confiderable 
number  of  thefe  animals,  proves  frequently  very 
troublefome  ;  and  what  is  often  of  worfe  confe- 
quences,  gives  fometimes  an  interruption,  for  a 
time,  to  the  ufe  of  other  remedies. 
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Upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  joint,  where 
the  cupping  glaflfes  have  not  been  placed,  a  frnall 
blifter  Ihould  be  diredtly  applied,  and  the  part 
kept  open  with  iflue-ointment,  till  the  wounds 
from  the  fcarificator  are  fo  far  healed,  that  a  vefi- 
catory  may  likewife  be  laid  on  one  fide  of  the  joint ; 
and  fo  foon  as  that  is  nearly  healed,  the  other 
fide  Ihould  be  alfo  bliftered. 

0  i 

By  thus  alternately  applying  them,  fir  ft  to  the 
one  fide,  and  then  to  the  other,  almoft  a  conftant 
ftimulus  is  kept  up,  which,  in  deep  feated  inflam¬ 
mations,  feems  to  have  fully  a  greater  influence 
than  all  the  difcharge  occafioned  by  blifters. 

Gentle  cooling  laxatives,  at  proper  intervals, 
are  here  of  ufe  too  ;  and  the  patient  Ihould,  in 
every  refpecl:,  be  kept  upon  a  ft  rid:  antiphlogis¬ 
tic  courfe,  both  as  to  diet  and  every  other  cir- 
cumftance  :  From  a  due  attention  to  which,  with 
a  continuance  of  the  topical  treatment  already 
recommended,  I  have  frequently  obferved  very 
considerable  advantages,  more  indeed  than  from 
anv  other  remedies  I  ever  faw  ufed  in  this  com- 

*  j 
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It  is  in  the  firft  flages  only,  however,  of  the 
difeaXe,  that  fuch  a  courfe  can  probably  be  of 
much  fervice  ;  and  in  fuch,  I  am,  from  experb 
ence,  convinced,  that  it  has  frequently  been  a 
means  of  curing  diforders,  which  otherwife  would 
probably  have  proceeded  to  the  laid  flages  of 
white  fwellings. 

The  original  inflammatory  afFeclion  being  once 
over,  thefe  fort  of  drains  feem  to  have  little  or 
no  influence,  and  ought  not  then  to  be  long  per- 
filled  in,  as  tending  to  prevent  the  ufe  of  other 
remedies,  which,  in  an  advanced  (late  of  the 
difeafe,  prove  commonly  more  efficacious. 


§  2.  Of  the  Effects  of  Mercury ,  Friction  ^  and 
ether  Remedies ,  in  the  more  advanced  Stages 
of  white  Swelling, 

The  in  Hamm  a  tion  being  moflly  gone,  and 
while  there  are  yet  no  appearances  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  matter,  mercury,  in  thefe  circumftances, 
I  have  fometimes  known  of  ufe,  not  given  fo  as 
to  falivate,  but  merely  to  afledt  the  mouth  gent¬ 
ly,  and  to  keep  it  fomewdiat  fore  for  a  few  weeks. 


The 
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The  bed:  form  of  ufing  mercury,  in  fuch  cafes, 
is  certainly  by  way  of  undion,  as  it  allows,  at  the 
fame  time  of  the  application  of  fridion,  which, 
in  all  fuch  dwellings,  may  of  itfeif  be,  in  fome 
meafure,  conhdered  as  a  remedy.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  an  ointment  of  quick-filver  and  hog’s  lard 
fhould  be  prepared,  but  with  fo  fmall  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  former,  that  the  patient  may  admit 
of  two  drachms  of  the  ointment  being  rubbed 
in,  three  times  a  day.  In  order  to  rub  that 
quantity  of  the  medicine  in  with  gentle  fridion, 
an  hour  each  time  is,  at  leaf!:,  neceffary,  and 
which  is  as  little  as  fhould  ever  be  given,  in  or¬ 
der  to  receive  ail  the  advantages  that  attend 
the  practice  ;  for  however  ufeful  fridion,  in  fuch 
cafes,  may  be  when  properly  applied,  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  way  of  continuing  the  remedy  for  a  few' 
minutes  only,  it  is  not  probable  it  can  ever  have 
much  influence. 

Gentle  mercurials  given  internally,  are  here 
fometimes  of  fervice  too  ;  but,  as  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  derived  from  them  in  that  form,  are 
obtained  from  the  undion,  together  with  that  of 
the  fridion  neceffary  for  its  application,  the  lat¬ 
ter,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  fhould  certainly  be  preferred. 

By 
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By  Le  Bran,  and  other  French  writers,  falls 
of  warm  water  on  fwellings  of  this  nature  are 
much  recommended,  and  I  have  no  fort  of  doubt 
but  a  long  continued  and  reiterated  application 
of  that  remedy  may,  in  the  fir  ft  ftages  of  ftich 
complaints,  be  often  attended  with  very  good 
effects ;  a  few  inftances  of  this  I  have  feen  in¬ 
deed,  but  never  having  had  proper  opportunities 
for  making  the  application,  I  cannot,  from  expe¬ 
rience,  fay  much  upon  the  fubjedt :  Only,  from 
the  well  known  relaxing  property  of  moifture 
when  conjoined  with  heat,  there  is  the  greatefi 
reafon  to  think,  that  a  proper  ufe,  efpecially  of 
warm  emollient  (learns,  would,  in  all  fuch  difor- 
ders,  be  found  a  very  powerful  remedy. 

In  the  ufe  of  warm  water  in  cafes  of  white 
fwelling,  the  friction  occafioned  by  its  fall  on  the 
part.  Independent  of  every  other  circumftance, 
may  probably  have  a  very  confiderabie  Influence : 
At  lead  this,  I  think,  is  the  principal  effect, 
which  cold  water  can,  in  that  way,  produce  ;  I 
have  known  it  frequently  ufed,  and,  on  feme 
occafions,  with  advantage. 


By 
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By  a  proper  ufe  of  thefe  different  applications, 
viz.  of  the  feveral  topical  remedies  in  the  firft  or 
inflammatory  Rate  of  the  difeafe ;  and  after¬ 
wards,  ftill,  however,  before  the  formation  of 
matter,  of  mercurials,  friction,  &c.  many  affec¬ 
tions  of  this  nature  have  been  entirely  removed  ; 
But,  in  many  inftances,  when,  either  by  the  ufe 
of  medicines,  or  by  an  effort  of  nature,  the 
fwelling  and  pain  are  almoft  entirely,  or  even 
wholly  removed,  it  frequently  happens,  by  the 
bent  pofition  the  limb  has  been  for  a  long  time 
kept  in,  that  the  ufe  of  the  joint  comes  to  be 
entirely  loft,  having  often  acquired  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree  of  ftiffnefs,  that  any  attempts  to  move  it  are 
commonly  attended  with  very  great  pain. 

Unluckily,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  thefe  affedfions 
of  the  joints  have  been  constantly  attributed  to  one 
or  other  of  two  different  caufes,  which  are  both  in 
their  natures  incurable,  viz.  either  to  the  ends 
of  fuch  bones  as  compofe  the  joints  having  run 
into  one  another,  fo  as  to  become  firmly  con¬ 
joined  in  confequence  of  the  furrounding  carti¬ 
lages  being  abraded  ;  or,  to  the  infpijfation ,  as  it 
is  termed,  of  the  fynovia  of  the  joints,  whereby 
their  cavities  are  fuppofed  to  be  entirely  filled  up, 

and 
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and  no  fpace  thereby  left  for  the  future  motion 
of  the  different  bones. 

Both  thefe  opinions,  however,  I  can,  from  a 
great  number  of  fads,  affert  to  be,  in  general  at 
lead,  very  ill  founded  ;  for  although,  by  an  abra- 
lion  of  the  cartilages  which  furround  the  diffe¬ 
rent  bones  at  the  joints,  an  union  of  their  extre¬ 
mities  may  very  readily  be  occasioned,  and  is  no 
doubt,  on  fame  occafions ,  the  caufe  of  fuch  affec¬ 
tions,  yet,  from  a  variety  of  diffedions,  I  dm  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  an  exceeding  rare  occurrence, 
and,  in  cafes  of  white  fwelling,  never  happens 
but  in  the  mod  advanced  ftages  of  the  diforder  ; 
the  only  caufes,  ahnoft,  of  the  ftiffnefs  of  joints, 
in  fuch  cafes,  being  that  contraded  date  of  the 
flexor  tendons,  formerly  taken  notice  of  in  the 
defcription  ;  at  lead  in  nineteen  cafes  out  of 
twenty  it  probably  is  fo. 

There  is  nothing  indeed  more  deceiving  than 
the  feel  on  fuch  occafions  ;  for  when  the  difor¬ 
der  has  been  of  long  (landing,  the  ftiffnefs  and 
immobility  are  generally  fo  conftderable,  as  at 
firft  fight,  always  to  appear  as  if  a  real  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  the  bones  certainly  fubfifted  :  Many  in- 
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fiances  of  which  I  have  known,  that  had  been  all 
along  confidered  as  real  anchylofes  of  the  word: 
kind,  but  which,  on  difleCtion,  were  conflantly 
found  to  proceed  merely  from  a  contracted  flats 
of  the  flexor  mufcles  and  tendons. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  other  opinion,  which  for* 
merly  fo  univerfally,  and  with  .many  Hill  does 
prevail,  of  fuch  affections  generally  proceeding 
from  an  infpiflated  flate  of  the  fynovial  fluid,  it 
has,  for  fometime,  by  many  anatomifls,  been 
much  doubted  if  it  ever  occurs ;  and  from  all  the 
opportunities  I  have  had  of  difleCting  fuch  did 
eafed  joints,  I  am  pretty  much  convinced,  that  it 
either  never  does  take  place  ;  or,  at  lead,  that  it  is 
an  exceeding  rare  occurrence.  For,  in  every  cafe 
of  this  kind,  even  when  the  difeafe  had  been  of  very- 
long  continuance,  if  the  capfular  ligament  of  the 
joint  remained  undivided,  fo  that  no  matter  from 
the  furrounding  foft  parts  got  admittance,  and 
when  the  ends  of  the  bones  were  not  become  cari¬ 
ous,  the  fynovia  always  retained  its  natural  appear¬ 
ances,  both  in  colour  and  confidence  :  So  that  it 
is  very  probable,  the  many  caufes  of  difeafed 
joints,  attributed  to  affections  of  that  fluid,  have 
,  been 
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been  more  founded  on  mere  hypothefes,  than  on 
Fads  and  experience. 

This  ftiffnefs  of  the  joint,  therefore,  which,  to 
a  certain  degree,  always  occurs  in  white  fwellings, 
proceeding  feldom  or  never  from  either  of  the 
caufes  mentioned,  which  might  probably  both  be 

confidered  as  incurable,  but  merely  from  a  preter- 

/ 

natural  contraction  of  the  mufcles  and  tendonSg, 
we  have,  from  that  circumdance,  great  reafon  to 
expeCt,  that  in  many  fituations  a  good  deal 
may  be  done  towards  its  removal.  And  in 
fad,  there  is  no  fort  of  doubt  but  complaints  of 
this  kind,  which  often  remain  after  every  other 
fymptom  of  white  fwelling  has  difappeard,  may, 
on  many  occafions,  be  got  the  better  of,  merely 
by  a  long  continued  ufe  of  emollients  ;  feveral 
indances,  indeed,  of  this,  I  have  feen,  fome  of 
which  had  been  thought  to  be  of  the  word 
fpecies  of  anchylofis. 

The  bed  and  probably  lead  offenfive  emollient 
that  can  be  ufed,  is  pure  olive  oil  applied  warm  ; 
as  much  of  it  as  can  be  eafily  rubbed  in  by  an 
hour’s  gentle  fridion,  fliould.be  regularly  done  at 
lead  three  times  a  day,  and  indead  of  confining 
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the  friction  altogether  to  the  rigid  tendons  as  is 
commonly  done,  it  fhould  be  extended  over  the 
whole  mufcles,  even  to  the  infertions  of  their  o- 
ther  extremities  ;  but  more  efpecially  on  their 
flefhy  mufcular  parts,  where  the  principal  caufe 
of  the  continuance  of  fuch  complaints  is  probably 
feated ;  thefe  parts  being  chiefly,  if  not  altoge¬ 
ther  poffeifed  of  the  contractile,  and,  confequent- 
ly,  of  the  refifting  powers. 

I  have  known  ufed  too  in  this  complaint,  as  an 
emollient,  and  often  with  advantage,  an  oil  ex¬ 
tracted  from  animal  fubftances,  known  by  the 
name  of  Neats  foot  oil ;  but  as  it  is  more  apt  to 
turn  rancid  than  olive  oil,  it  is  not,  therefore,  fuch 
a  pleafant  application,  and  not  being  poffeiTed  of 
any  fuperior  relaxing  properties,  the  other  will 
probably,  for  that  reafon,  be  commonly  prefer¬ 
red. 

The  diforder  now  under  confideration,  viz.  a 
ftiff  joint,  is  fo  evidently  one  of  thofe  which  par¬ 
ticularly  require  the  ufe  of  emollients,  that  ah 
molt  every  old  woman  has  fome  particular  form 
or  other  of  recommending  them ;  one  of  which  I 
cannot  avoid  mentioning,  as  I  have  frequently 

known 
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known  it  ufed,  and  in  two  cafes,  particularly, 
with  very  evident  advantages,  viz.  The  web  or 
omentum  of  a  new  killed  fheep,  or  of  any  other 
animal,  to  be  applied  over  all  the  difeafed  parts 
direCtly  on  being  cut  out  of  the  animal. 

In  the  two  cafes  alluded  to,  one  was  in  the 
knee,  and  the  other  in  the  hand,  and  the  joints 
from  having  been  totally  ufelefs,  were  almoft 
perfectly  reftored  :  The  application  fhould  be  re¬ 
newed  as  frequently  as  poffible,  once  a  day  at 
leaf!,  or  oftener  when  it  can  be  done,  for  on 
being  more  than  four  or  five  hours  applied,  it 
becomes  difagreeable  ;  and,  after  that  time,  in¬ 
deed,  as  it  commonly  turns  ftiff,  it  cannot  then 
probably  be  of  much  fervice.  The  fame  kind  of 
remedy,  ufed  in  fomewhat  a  different  manner, 
I  find  recommended  by  Lieutaud  a  cele¬ 
brated  French  practitioner.  * 


I 

*  Mr  Lieutaud  fays,  when  fpeaking  of  fuch  affections,  tl  Obvol- 
yitur  etiam  pars  affeCta  peile  callida  vervecis,  yetuii  alteriufve  pe- 
cudis,  recens  maftati,  yel  immittitur  imum  yentrura  bovis,  vitali 
calorse  hand  defraudate.”  Synopfis  Univerlse  Praxeos  Medic®,  Vol.  I. 
p.  400. 
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I  have  been  the  more  particular  on  this  part  of 
the  fubject,  as  I  have  often  thought,  with  a  little 
attention,  the  ufe  of  many  joints  might  be  reco¬ 
vered,  which,  from  a  miftaken  notion  concerning 
their  caufes,  have  generally  from  the  firfl  been 
confidered  as  incurable. 

The  diforder  has  hitherto  been  fuppofed,  not 
to  be  fo  far  advanced,  as  to  have  occafioned  the 
formation  of  matter,  for  when  come  that  length, 
no  confiderable  advantages  can  be  expected  from 
any  of  the  remedies  as  yet  recommended  ;  but 
even  in  that  hate  of  the  complaint,  if  the  patient’s 
health  does  not  absolutely  require  it,  amputation 
of  the  member  Ihould  by  no  means  be  imme¬ 
diately  had  recourfe  to  as  it  moll  frequently  is. 
For,  by  paying  attention  to  open  the  different 
abfceffes  foon  after  their  formation,  the  matter 
may,  in  that  way,  be  pretty  certainly  pre¬ 
vented  from  destroying  the  capfular  ligaments 
of  the  joints,  which,  if  once  effected,  would 
no  doubt,  in  time,  render  that  operation  necef- 
fary. 

And  by  the  ufe  of  the  feton,  as  was  formerly 
dire&ed  in  other  cafes  of  impofthume,  the  dif- 
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charge  of  fuch  colledions  is  certainly  and  eafily 
effeded,  is  never  attended  with  any  inconveni¬ 
ence,  and  has  fometimes,  and  may  frequently  be 
a  means  of  faving  many  fuch  difeafed  joints.  At 
lead,  when  a  limb  is  at  (lake,  the  pradice  recom¬ 
mended  is  on  all  occafions  worth  trying,  and 
there  never,  it  is  probable,  can  be  any  well 
grounded  objection  made  to  it,  unlefs  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  conditution  be  fo  much  reduced  as  to  ren¬ 
der  any  farther  delay  attended  with  condderable 
ri(k,  in  which  cafe,  amputation  is,  no  doubt,  to 
be  immediately  had  recourfe  to  ;  though  if  fuch 
abfceffes  as  occur,  be  opened  directly  on  their 
fird  formation,  there  will  always  be  diffident 
time  for  obferving  what  effeds  are  to  be  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  difcharge  fo  produced. 

It  may  here  be  obferved  too,  with  refped  to 
the  mod  proper  period  of  the  difeafe  for  ampu¬ 
tating  fuch  limbs,  that  even,  in  point  of  fuccefs 
from  the  operation,  it  ought  never  to  be  advifed 
till  the  complaint  is  pretty  far  advanced  ;  for 
though,  a  priori ,  it  might  be  imagined,  that 
the  more  early,  in  the  difeafe,  amputation  of  the 
member  is  had  recourfe  to,  the  more  fuccefsful 
it  fliould  prove,  and  although  this,  indeed,  has 

been 
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been  made  a  common  argument  for  amputating 
very  early  in  every  cafe  of  white  fwelling, 
yet,  however  plaufible  the  obfervation  may 
appear,  it  will  not,  from  experience,  I  am  cer¬ 
tain,  be  found  to  hold  good.  For,  in  this 
diforder  efpecially,  I  have  conffantly  obferved, 
that  amputation  has  more  frequently  fucceeded, 
that  is,  a  greater  proportion  of  fuch  patients  have 
recovered  from  it,  who  have  previoufly  been 
confiderably  reduced  by  diarrheas,  and  other 
weakning  fymptoms,  than  of  fuch  as  have  (till 
remained  in  a  full  plethoric  habit  of  body. 

In  the  former,  when  the  conflitution  has  not 
been  too  much  broke,  and  which  practitioners 
have  always  in  their  power  to  guard  againfl,  the 
feveral  fymptoms  of  heCtic,  which  previoufly  took 
place,  are  commonly  removed  in  a  very  few  days 
after  the  limb  is  taken  off :  No  high  imflamma- 
tory  affeClions  are  ever  produced,  the  patient 
daily  mends  in  his  health,  and  a  complete  cure, 
if  the  patient  has  not  been  too  much  reduced ,  is 
generally  very  foon  obtained.  In  the  latter  again, 
the  very  reverfe  of  all  thefe  circumftances  occur, 
the  patient,  from  being  in  high  health  at  the 
time  of  the  operation,  is  generally  thrown  into  a 
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fmart  inflammatory  fever,  which  is,  no  doubt, 
very  often  got  the  better  of ;  but  which  fre¬ 
quently  either  carries  off  the  patient  immediate¬ 
ly,  or  produces  fuch  effects  as  he  never  thorough¬ 
ly  recovers  from., 

So  that  in  no  cafe  whatever  fhould  amputation 
be  had  recourfe  to,  until  every  probable  means 
for  faving  the  limb  has  been  tried  in  vain. 

All  the  different  obfervations  hitherto  made 
upon  the  treatment,  relate  particularly  to  the 
rheumatic  fpecies  of  the  diforder,  and  when  had 
recourfe  to  in  time,  and  duly  perfifled  in,  they 
will  frequently  be  found  of  fervice  ;  but  when 
the  difeafe  is  fo  far  advanced  as  to  have  deftroyed 
the  capfular  ligaments  of  the  joint,  and  perhaps 
even  the  cartilages  and  bones  themfelves,  ampu? 
tation  of  the  member  is  then  no  doubt  the  only 
refource. 

/ 

In  the  more  fatal  fpecies  of  white  fwelling, 
viz.  the  fcrophulous,  as  I  know  no  certain  reme¬ 
dy  for  fcrophula  even  in  its  milder  form  in  the 
foft  parts  of  the  body,  I  cannot  here  pretend  to 
offer  any  thing  fatisfa&ory  upon  the  fubjeft. 
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In  the  fmall  joints,  when  the  difeafed  parts  of 
the  bone  begin  to  caft  off,  a  cure  may  in  that  way, 
by  affifting  the  efforts  of  nature,  be  fometitnes 
obtained  ;  but  in  all  the  large  joints,  as  the  knee, 
ankle,  &c.  it  is  not  probable  that  any  other  re- 
fource  than  amputation  will  ever  afford  much  re¬ 
lief  ;  and  even  the  effefts  of  that  operation  can 
feldom  be  depended  on  as  lading  ;  for  when  the 
general  fcrophulous  taint  dill  fubfids  in  the  con- 
ditution,  the  diforder  will  mod  probably  appear 
again  in  fome  other  part  ;  which,  however,  in 
the  advanced  dages  of  the  difeafe,  it  is  fome- 
times  neceffary  to  run  the  rifk  of,  the  pain  being 
often  fo  tormenting  as  to  make  it  more  eligible  to 
fubmit  to  any  hazard  rather  than  to  bear  it  longer. 

When,  however,  for  fome  reafon  or  other, 
amputation  is  determined  againd,  as  there  being 
almod  a  certainty  of  the  complaint  foon  return¬ 
ing,  from  the  fcrophulous  difpodtion  appearing 
very  drong  in  the  fydem,  it  then  becomes  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  palliatives,  fo  as  to 
render  the  complaint  as  tolerable  as  podible  j 
and,  with  this  view,  opiates  in  large  dofes,  by  mo¬ 
derating  the  pain  and  procuring  red  to  the  patient, 
will,  in  general,  be  found  the  principal  remedy. 

IN; 
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In  other  reipeds,  all  fuch  medicines  and  ar* 
tides  of  regimen  as  are  found  beneficial  in  fcro- 
phula,  may  be  had  recourfe  to  ;  and  for  which  2 
as  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  intention  of  this 
paper  to  g  ve  an  enumeration  of  them,  a  former 
feccion  of  the  fecond  part  of  this  work,  together 
with  fuch  authors  as  have  wrote  more  fully  oa 
the  fubjedj  may  be  confulted. 
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In  a  few  Weeks  will  be  piiblijhed^  by  C .  Elliot 5 

Volume  I.  of  a  Selection  of  the  Medical  Thefes  of  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Edinburgh,  from  the  firft  publication  of  them  in 
the  year  1726,  to  the  prefenl  time. 

It  is  the  objedl  of  this  feleclion  to  exhibit  a  progreffive 
view  of  the  practice  and  doctrines  that  have  been  taught  in 
the  now  moil  celebrated  School  of  Medicine  in  Europe. 

To  accomplilh  this  purpofe,  'one  Diflertation,  at  leaft,  will 
be  given  upon  every  fubjedt  that  has  been  treated.  The 
whole  to  be  executed  by  the  approbation  of  the  prefent  Pro- 
feftors  of  the  different  branches  of  the  healing  art. 

The  price  of  each  volume  will  be  5 s.  3d.  in  boards,  or 
6s.  bound  in  calf,  and  will  contain  from  iixteen  to  twenty 
Thefes. 

It  is  intended  to  comprize  the  whole  in  four  or  five  volumes ; 
and  any  Gentleman  may  give  in  his  orders  for  this,  or  any 
fubfequent  volume. 

To  gratify  the  curious,  a  lift  of  the  Treatifes  propofed  to 
be  publilhed,  may  be  feen  at  the  Ihop  of  Charles  Elliot  (the 
Publifher)  Bookfeller  Parljament-fqtiare,  Edinburgh, 

In  the  Prefs ,  and  fpeedily  will  be  publijhed, 
by  C.  Elliot , 

Medical  Cafes,  felected  from  the  Records  of  the  Public  Dif- 
penfary  at  Edinburgh  ;  with  Practical  Remarks  and  Obfer- 
vations.  In  one  Volume  Odtavo,  price  5s.  3d.  in  boards  : 
Being  the  Subftance  of  the  Clinical  Lectures,  delivered  dur¬ 
ing  the  Years  1776-7. — By  Andrew  Duncan,  M.  D.  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians,  Ledturer  on  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  Phyfician  to  the  Public  Dif- 
penfary  at  Edinburgh. 

Where  may  be  had \  by  the  fame  Author, 

I.  Elements  of  Therapeutics,  2  voE,  Svo  price  6  s.  bound. 

31.  Obfervations  on  the  Operation  and  Ufe  of  Mercury,  Svc* 

3  s.  bound. 

Hi.  Heads  of  Ledlures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  iamo.  is.  fewed. 

IV.  An  Addrefs  to  the  Students  of  Medicine  at  Edinburgh, 
introductory  to  a  courfe  of  Ledlures  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Phylic,  iamo.  6  d.  fev/ed. 
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V.  Medical  and  Philofophical  Commentaries,  4  vols,  8yo„ 
1 1  8  s.  bound. 

Vi.  Ditto  No.  I.  and  II.  of  vol.  V.  price  1  s.  6  d.  or  anyfmgle 
niimber  to  complete  Sets.  *  *  .  ' 

Of  C.  ELLIOT  may  alfo  be  haf 

All  the  other  Books  ufed  in  the  Studies  of  Medicine,  Philo* 
fophy,  Mathematics,  Belles  Lettres,  Languages,  Sec.  And" 
where  every  new  Book,  particularly  Phyfical,  will  be  fur- 
nifhed  fo  foon  as  publifhed,  at  the  lowed:  Prices. 

Likcwfe  Publifbed,  by  C.  ELLIOT,  (Price  2  s.  6  d. 
fewed,  or  3  s.  bound.) 

1.  A  fhort  Defcriptionof  the  human  Mufcles,  chiefly  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  on  Direction  ;  with  their  feveral  ufes,  and  the  Syno- 
nyma  of  the  bed:  Authors. — By  JOHN  INNES.  The  fe~ 
cond  Edition,  revifed  and  much  improved,  by  ALEXAN¬ 
DER.  MUNRO,  M.  D.  Profeflbr  of  Anatomy  in  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Edinburgh. 

2.  Eight  Anatomical  Tables  of  the  Human  body,  containing 
the  principal  Parts  of  the  Skeletons  and  Mufcles  reprefented 
by  the  large  Tables  of  Albinus  ;  to  which  are  added,  con- 
cife  Explanations,  by  JOHN  INNES,  late  Difle61or  to  Dr 
Monro.— — Price  6 s.  fewed,  and  6s.  6  d.  half  bound  in 

Ouarto. - About  a  dozen  of  Copies  remain  of  proof  Im- 

preflion,  before  the  Figures  were  prefixed  to  the  Tables, 
at  4  s.  each,  or  bound  in  with  the  Book,  10  s.  6d. 

3.  Van  Swieten’s  (Baron)  Commentaries  upon  Boerhave’s 

Aphorifms  concerning  the  Knowledge  and  Cure  of  Difeafes, 

a  new  Edition,  tranflated  from  the  Latin,  and  dedicated 

to  Dr  Cullen,  18  vols,  i2mo.  upon  d  royal  paper,  3  1.  3  s„ 

neatlv  bound. 

■ • 

4.  Macquier’s  Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Che- 
miftry,  a  new'  Edit,  complete  in  one  vol.  with  cuts,  price 
only  6  s. 

5.  Macquier’s  Dictionary  of  Chemiffry,  anew’  Edit,  in  3  vols, 
8v o.  with  many  improvements,  18  s.  bound. 
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